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The Seven Ages of the Home-Maker 


By Clara E. Laughlin 


Illustrated by Maud Tousey 


I—The Age of Gilt 


WAS going down town in 
Chicago with a woman 
past middle life in the 
golden afternoon of her 
days, the glory of the west- 
ering sun shining full in 
her face as she descends 
the slope into the twilight valley. Not 
a whit footsore is she for all the way she 
has traveled and the roughness of many 
of its stages, and not a bit wearied with 
much seeing; in the rose-and-gold light 
of her experience and her sympathy 
everything in the world is interesting. 

On our way to the nearest station of 


the elevated road we passed a new apart- 
ment house whose construction we had 
been watching for months with much in- 
terest and many conjectures as to what 
comedies and tragedies of life its rooms 
would see, what arriving and departing 
of souls, what scenes of ties broken and 
ties strengthened, and so forth. The 
building is one of thousands of like sort 
in Chicago and has its myriad counter- 
parts or equivalents in every city, I doubt 
not. The apartments—of four, five and 
six rooms—are so obviously designed for 
young married couples that few tenants 


‘of any other class venture to occupy 


them. They are a little remote, a little 
“far out” from the city’s center, but 


— 
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what could better commend them to 
young married folk than this slight dif- 
ficulty of access which at once makes 
for a degree of isolation and for cheaper 
rent? Children couldn’t live in the tiny 
rooms, even if they were allowed to try, 
so that bars growing families, and a 
variety of reasons not necessary to enu- 
merate make other seasoned home-makers 
pass these buildings by. 

Not so the newly-mated! Long before 
the flats were ready for occupancy we had 
seen “suspicious looking” young couples 
haunting the vicinity, and with many 
a knowing twinkle we had watched the 
bait laid by the crafty builder to entrap 
them. The parlors, we noted, had only 
north windows and would get little sun, 
but dearie me! of what account was a 
trivial deprivation like that when the 
woodwork was “mahogany finish,” the 
ceiling had a stucco decoration, the floors 
were hard wood and the mantel had a 
gas grate? The dining rooms were small 
and the pantry space (you see, we inves- 
tigated!) would scarce have sufficed a 
pair of humming birds, but there was 
burlap on the dining room walls and a 
plate rack ran ’round them and the 
“weathered oak” sideboard had leaded 
glass doors. 

Wise as a serpent was Mr Landlord 
and innocent as doves were the dear 
children who wandered joyously through 
his trap-set bowers billing and cooing 
about “the bed there, and the bureau 
here,” and the cheapness of the rent 
(which had at first appalled them) “be- 
cause, you see, we won’t have to buy any 
kitchen range, or any ice-box or any 
sideboard, or—oh! hardly anything!” 

Indeed, the tininess of the rooms did 
seem to suggest unimaginable economy, 
and we thought, my Dear Woman and I, 
that we could see the fondly venture- 
some young people, pencil and figur- 
ing-pad in hand, setting down “so much 
tor the rent” and “so much for the 
meat-man” and “so much for the grocer” 
and “so much for,—why, for what else ?” 
—thought we could hear Her say, “I'll 
have my trousseau and all our wedding 
presents and your folks and my folks 
will ask us home for Sundays and holi- 
days, and we don’t have to buy any coal. 
Why, it'll hardly cost us anything!” 

And on a golden spring day, when 
love and mating and new life were in 
the air there, by the curb, as we wended 
our way down town, was a big. furniture 
wagon unloading such unmistakably 


“bride-y” things that we stopped, my 
Dear Woman and I, and fell quite ex- 
citedly to discussing the romance, for- 
getful that we were bound for the shop- 
ping center to re-stock our respective 
houses with floor-cloths and furniture 
polish and needles and tape and pins. 

“The beautiful, beautiful Age of Gilt,” 
my companion murmured as glints of a 
resplendent brass bed were discernible 
through careful wrappings. 

“Bless her heart!” she cried, as a 
bird’s-eye maple dresser, with mirror of 
the latest size and shape, was carried 
in, “can’t you just see the hand-painted 
pincushion, into which no one will ever 
dare to stick a pin, that is now to adorn 
that dresser in fact as it has adorned it in 
her dreams these several years?” 

Finally we were constrained to move 
on and continue our quest of needles 
and floor-cloths, but as we went my Dear 
Woman mused about our bride and her 
new home. It didn’t in the least.-matter 
that we had never seen this particular 
Her, we had seen and known “so many 
of her.” 

“One of the chief uses of having 
lived,” says my Dear Woman, “is that 
in the course of events we come through 
sufficient experience to enable us to un- 
derstand the experiences of others. We 
learn to know enough people of the few 
different kinds to enable us to feel ac- 
quainted with the whole human family. 

“Now, I don’t need to see that bride, 
to know whether she is blond or bru- 
nette, thick or thin, Cecilia Gwendolen 
by name or Sarah Jane, to know a lot 
about her. What her superficial distine- 
tions are or what the distinctions of her 
Reginald or Robert, I don’t need to 
know. She is a woman and, presumably 
she is young. She has been a wistful, 
dreaming girl and now the things 
whereof she has dreamed are come to 
pass. Because I have been such a girl 
and such a bride, and because my own 
girls’ dreaming and entering-in have 
been so near and dear to me, I know 
that unseen girl, and she is dear to me. 

“T don’t know whether the surplus in 
her wedding gifts will run to cut-glass 
berry bowls or to clocks or candlesticks 
or spoons, or whether her taste inclines 
to lamp shades or palms or white bear 
rugs or an infinitude of doilies (one of 
my girls had seven palms in her wee 
first parlor, and the other found her 
dream of beauty fulfilled in five lamps 
with fancy shades) but with my mind’s 
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eye I can see the stiff prettiness of that 
little flat, with its furniture chosen for 
looks rather than for comfort, its queer 
motley of ill-assorted bric-a-brac be- 
speaking wedding guests of widely vari- 
ous tastes in gifts. It takes years of 
familiar use to humanize chairs and 
tables, years of expectant and anxious 
watching bestowed on its face to trans- 
form a clock from a mere mantel orna- 
ment to a thing of holy memories— 
years of storm and shine to make a home. 

“From the viewpoint of her younger 
sisters and her girl friends that bride is 
now entering upon the most radiant pe- 
riod of her life. From her mother’s view- 
point and from mine, she is entering 
upon a period very nearly the most pa- 
thetic. Never again in her life, perhaps, 
will she be fitter subject for the tender 
sympathy, all unspoken though it may 
have to be, of older women. 

Providence is so wise and kind it sel- 
dom allows any of us to realize our 
dearest dreams. When we are allowed to 
realize any of them, we have to pay 
the price, and it is a heavy one. Ex- 
pectancy is the salt of life, and when a 
girl-wife sits down in her house o’ 
dreams, her every belonging new and in 
the most perfect order she can command, 
she is more likely to be lonely, dissat- 
isfied and pitiable than at any other 
time in her years of home-:naking. She 
hasn’t enough to do, for one thing, not 
even if she “does her own work” and all 
of it. And the transition from a state 
of being where everything blissful was 
in the future to a state where nearly 
everything then recognized as blissful 
has entered into the present, is a cruel 
trial for her young strength. Every- 
body who knows the most fundamental 
things about human nature knows that 
a reaction, a revulsion of feeling, is 
bound to follow hard on the heels of 
dreams come true. In the lack of enough 


to do and the sorer lack of enough to 
expect, there is ample leisure to medi- 
tate on the shortcomings of Robert or 
Reginald,—ah! poor little bride, the Age 
of Gilt sees many a heartache bitterer 
than any the real storms of life bring 
afterward! Many and many a chapter 
of adjustment, of compromise, must be 
enacted against the background of bur- 
lap walls and mahogany finish and leaded 
glass doors; many, many times a tear- 
drenched face be reflected from the bev- 
eled glass above the painted pincushion. 
What makes my heart ache so, is the 
tragic air of finality with which the 
poor children take these spring rains 
on their home-planting, never seeing 
beyond them to the warm sunshine of the 
harvest days. 

“T don’t need any prophetic vision to 
foresee the inevitable morning when 
Robert will stick a particularly offensive 
pin in that satin pincushion and through 
it into Her sensibilities, and ‘words’ will 
be exchanged, and the paper will be read 
in moody silence at the little breakfast 
table, and the front door will be—well, 
not actually slammed—but shut with a 
kind of bang on an unkissed wife who 
will weep and contemplate packing up to 
leave; then soften as the day wears on 
and make Him his favorite dessert for 
dinner, to which he doesn’t come! Some 
evening in the summer when I come past 
here to make a call on my Emmeline, 
I may catch a glimpse of a white, anx- 
ious face peering out between new lace 
curtains, and I shall know that She is 
praying wildly, and promising Heaven 
that if He be not dead and be returned to 
her, she will never, never, never again— 

“Ah, it’s a pitiful little year—that 
first year of home-making, that brief 
Age of Gilt which, in God’s good order- 
ing of things so soon gives way to the 
wonderful Age of the Crib and the Tod- 
dling Feet.” 


Hospitality 


By Alice Crary 


The open door, the outstretched hand 
Of welcome to the dear home land. 


The flowing bowl, the loaf of bread, 
The pillow for thy weary head. 


The open hearth, where flaming fires 
May beckon thee to new desires. 


These are the gentle gifts of home, 
In trust for thee, if thou wilt come. 
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@ Just below the kitchen porch, where the shining milk pans were always spread to 
sun and air, was the old-fashioned flower garden, and just on the other side a won- 
derful bed of simples. It was in the garden the neighbors loved to find Grandmother ; 
here young mothers sometimes brought their firstborn; she brought soothing herbs 
for their childish ills from her bed of simples, and peace in the touch of her 
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@ I have sometimes likened my Grandmother to some dear saint; she was devout 
always, without being ostentatiously so. The Bible verses which I laboriously endeav- 
ored to master every Saturday night, as a preparation for the inevitable Sunday school 
lesson, were never tiresome and vague to my childish understanding when at Grand- 
mother’s knee I listened with eager, untiring ears, to her patient, interesting explanations, 
One marveled at the sweetness and patience of that simple life, 
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@ Grandmother possessed a mind far above ordinary vulgar gossip and old wives’ 
tales; withal, I think she cherished somewhere a hint of superstition. The profound 
wisdom of that dear old lady was never more apparent to me than when, as a special 
indulgence, she could be wheedled into “ seeing things” in her empty teacup. At 
such rare times | hung literally spell-bound over the words of wisdom and prophecy 
which I heard. 
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as it beamed kindly upon me with a last reas- 
Good night” she softly closed the door. 
JEAN M. THOMPSON. 


saintly old face, 


suring smile, and with a gentle 


@ Best of all, when weary with a day's rambling at will upon the old farm, Grand- 
mother’s patient hands undressed me ard tucked me willingly into my small bed, and 
as she took my solitary candle away for the night, its soft, yellow rays fell upon and illu- 


minated again that dear, 
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Part of Cypress avenue, at the Parker homestead 


A Homestead of the Old South 


By Louis C. Cornish 


& N many a home, a genera- 
% tion ago, there hung in a 
place of honor an engrav- 
ing representing General 
Marion’s entertainment of 
General Cornwallis. The 
British forces then in 
Georgia and South Carolina had been 
very seriously hampered by a_ brigade 
of guerilla warriors, under the command 
of Marion, better known to Revolution- 
ary history as the Swamp Fox. He had 
successfully escaped every attempt at 
capture. Cornwallis, the story tells us, 
wished to argue the English cause with 
him, in the hope of winning him to take 
a compensation from the crown. So the 
British general had sought this interview 
in Marion’s camp. The picture shows a 


rude. table beneath a spreading oak tree. 


Ragged soldiers stand behind General 
Marion, who is pointing to a few sweet 


potatoes heaped on the table, evidently 
inviting his guests to dine; while Corn- 
wallis and his companions, by contrast 
very richly dressed, are pointing in sur- 
prise to this evidence of poverty. Be- 
neath the picture were written the words 
attributed to the British general, “We 
ean never conquer men who are willing to 
undergo such hardships.” 

This sentiment has raised a question 
in many a boy’s mind. Why shou!d the 
Briton have scorned gcod roasted sweet 
potatoes? Even in the engraving they 
looked appetizing, spread, as they were, 
beneath a tree which the artist had con- 
structed on generous if unfamiliar lines. 
Perhaps such questions have lingered on 
the far edge of the reader’s memory, not 
consciously thought of these past forty 
years. They had so lingered in the 
minds of a few visitors in the southland, 
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with force sufficient to send them hunt- 
ing for Marion’s oak. 

Leaving Char'eston, that fair city of 
romance and tragedy, where many a 
monument bespeaks the bravery of a 
people that seldom has been equaled, 
a city of such beautiful homes and public 
buildings that the visitor is tempted to 
stay on indefinitely, one has to travel 
only a half day to Ingleside to find the 
very tree beneath which Marion met 
Cornwallis. The century and a third 
thet have passed since it witnessed that 
meeting have treated it roughly. Light- 
ning has severed its trunk, splitting it 
to the ground; but from the limbs so 
broken new branches long since have put 
forth a stolid growth. Even in its de- 
crepitude the tree still spans nearly a 
hundred feet. And one may stand to-day 
beneath its shelter, where Cornwallis 
doubtless felt the conviction, whether or 
not he spoke the words attributed to him, 
that he was fighting men who were will- 
ing to undergo any hardship for their 
eause. What the Charter elm is in 
Connecticut tradition, and what the 
Washington elm is to Cambridge, this 
sturdy tree is to the history of South 


Carolina. It is to be hoped that one of 
our patriotic orders, which are doing 
such good work preserving national land- 
marks, may some day he able to shield 
this historic tree from any future 
chance of ruin. 

Turning from Marion’s oak, the vis- 
itor finds the land on which it stands of 
hardly less interest. It was the planta- 
tion, and upon it may still be found the 
homestead, of John Parker. The man 


‘and the place illustrate the sort of south- 


ern men who made this valley their 
home, and the kind of setting which a 
prosperous planter of pre-Revolutionary 
days chose for his life of work and 
pleasure. 

Parker was born in Charleston in 1749. 
Edueated abroad, and graduated at the 
Middle Temple in London, he returned 
to Charleston in 1775, married a sister 
of the famous Arthur Middleton, and 
settled upon this land, which was then 
—as it continued to be-down to the time 
of the war—a rice plantation. From 
1786 to 1788 he represented his section 


_in the Continental congress. He was a 


man of prominence and influence in local 
affairs. These facts lend interest to his 


The fireplace in Lady Parker's chamber 
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A corner of the living room in the Parker homestead 


estate, which, tradition claims, remaius 
practically as he laid it out. 

One approaches the homestead from 
the famous oak through a beautiful 
shaded avenue. On either side are the 
rice savamps, or flooded fields, long since 
left idle, showing moss covered limbs 
reflected in the still water. Here on a 
small island stood a summerhouse pret- 
tily shaded; but the little shelter is now 
in ruins and the bridge that once con- 
nected it with the driveway has almost 
disappeared. Farther on one comes upon 
part of a magnificent avenue of cypress 
trees, standing ninety odd feet high, 
straight and stately, like guardians over 
the past. If indications may be trusted, 
this avenue formerly Lalf circled that 
part of the estate which bordered on the 
water, but now not more than twenty 
trees are left standing. Yet these trees 
in their stately beauty, their branches 
draped in the soft moss that looks like 
the veils of the gray nuns, would alone 
well repay a visit ta Ingleside. 

Passing from this eypress avenue, the 
visitor comes upon the Parker home- 
stead. It is a square, substantial, brick 
building, two stories and a half in hight. 
It appears to have had a porch across 


the front, somewhat narrower than the 
modern one now standing. The original 
roof had a row of dormer windows along 
the front and sides, and was higher than 
the present roof and different in shape. 
This was demolished by the Charleston 
earthquake. Long cracks on the sides of 
the house and on the chimneys mark this 
same catastrophe. 

The interior of the homestead is of «he 
simplest arrangement. Below stairs 
there are four rooms of about equai size. 
The front. door leads directly into the 
largest of these, which was at once hall 
and living room. Three doors open from 
this largest room. One on the right 
leads into a large bedroom; one at the 
left and back leads into a smaller living 
room, and one directly opposite the front 
door gives access to a narrow hallway. 
On the side this opens into the dining 
room, and at the rear, by a door that 
duplicates the front entrance, on a back 
porch. 

The hall contains the stairway leading 
to the floor above. In itself this stair- 
ease is very beautiful. Turning at the 
foot, turning again beneath a large win- 

‘dow half way up, and again turning to 
reach the upper landing, the bannisters 
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gracefully fashioned in the spindle de- 
sign, its steps broad and easy to tread, 
it would be an ornament to any mansion. 
But here it is crowded into a very nar- 
row space and has not near room enough 
to reveal its beauty. Like the wain- 
scoting on the walls of the rooms above 
and below stairs, this wood work shows 
the earnest attempt of the builders, with 
inadequate means and tools, to repro- 
duce the dignity of the English homes 
to which they were attached. These at- 
tempts led the way to the later and more 
perfect colonial designs and proportions 
which fortunately are now so familiar to 
us in reproduction. 

This example of “early colonial” stirs 
our curiosity. We wonder for what pur- 
pose Madam Parker used the low base- 
ment kitchens, with their wide, deep fire- 
places. TIlow did she decorate those 


high, bare windows, and what pictures * 


did she hang against the wainscoting? 
In the times of those marriage parties 
and merrymakings, which these old 
rooms must have witnessed, where did 
Madam Parker stow away her guests, 
who doubtless made their pilgrimages 
from Charleston, as well as from the 
neighboring estates ? 

One incident shows us how unsettled 
were the times. With British soldiers 
in Charleston, the countryside was none 
too safe. Madam Parker was sitting 
in a window seat in the living room 
when a drunken soldier, passing by, fired 
his pistol at her. The bullet just missed 
its aim and lodged deep in the panel 
above the fireplace, where it may still be 


seen. John Parker was at hand, and 
promptly shot and killed the soldier. 
He was wise enough immediately 10 
send an account of the affair to the Brit- 
ish commander, whose brief reply is 
much to the point: “Sir,” he wrote, “I 
have received your communication. I 
am glad you fired.” 

In front of the homestead stretches a 
beautiful open field, marked by a quarter- 
mile race course that passes the door. 
Parker not only ‘knew fine. horses, it 
would seem, but knew also how to enjoy 
them. What lover of horses could fancy 
anything more delightful than a good 
speedway in front of his house! To the 
left of the race course, and near to it, 
is the family burying lot, typical of the 
custom of burying the dead near the 
home instead of in public places. Here 
lie the remains of John Parker and the 
members of his immediate family. 

Within recent years the estate passed 
out of the possession of the Parker 
family, who still are distinguished cit- 
izens of the locality, and is now no 
longer occupied. The reasons are not 
far to seek. The knowledge and conse- 
quent dread of malaria at certain sea- 
sons deters people from living here. 
Rice growing, which made the wealth of 
this region, since the war is of no ad- 
vantage. It might easily be profitable 
now, as it was formerly, if laborers could 
be found to work the plantations. In 
this section, at least, the plantation days, 
which made this old homestead the center 
of a busy, happy life, have vanished 
never to return. 


A view of the old southern mansion 
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La France and La Marque roses and smilax—and a human blossom 


A Garden of Babies 


By Grace Hortense Tower 


Illustrated {rom photographs by Harold A. Parker 


ROSEBUD garden of 
babies blooming in the 
park! More than a hun- 
dred of them smiling 
from out their flower- 
decked carriages among 
roses and carnations and 
violets, lilies and daisies and ferns, gera- 
niums and sweet peas and orange blos- 
soms. Babies with blue eyes, and babies 
with black; babies with brown eyes and 
babies with gray; freckle-faced babies 
vith red hair; rosy cheeked babies with 
Llack hair; dimpled cheeked cherubs 
with golden hair; and fair faced darlings 
with brown hair. Babies with curls and 
babies without them; toothless babies 
and teething babies, and babies with all 


their teeth in; sunbonnet babies and 
babies with caps; barefooted babies and 
babies with shoes; babies in long clothes 
and babies in short; mischievous babies 
and babies demure. There were babics 
so tiny that the wee hands lying on the 
coverlids looked like the crumpled petals 
of a La France rose fallen from the 
floral canopy above. There were all sorts 
and conditions of babies. It was babies’ 
day and they did it credit. 

Every baby wore its prettiest frock, 
and crisp new ribbons blossomed amid 
the soft lace of the little eaps. Such was 
the beautiful and novel spectacle pre- 


.sented at the first parade of the infants 


he'd in Pasadena, California. It was 
modeled somewhat after the May day 
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parade of the babies which existed in 
New York thirty years ago when Fifth 
avenue used to be given over on the first 
day of May to the long procession of 
babies with their nurses. But in this 
instance the little human blossoms were 
borne in chariots of flowers with wreaths 
of roses crowning their sunny curls, and 
this procession was the piece de resis- 
tance of one of the most unique out- 
door fetes ever given in southern Cali- 
fornia. 

The affair was given under the auspices 
of the Outdoor Art association, a league 
of women banded together to encourage 
the school children in the art of garden- 
ing and making home attractive. The 
outdoor art exhibit is usually held on 
Washington’s Birthday, but was post- 
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poned till April last year to make way 
for the horse show, and so took place in 
the month of sunshine and showers. 
The children managed the entire affair, 
appointing committees, planning and 
decorating booths, and furnishing the 
various booths, with salable wares. The 
festival was held on a grass-grown knoll 
of Library park amid a setting of tropi- 
cal palms, luxuriant flowers, and stretches 


_of softly terraced lawns. 


One booth was formed entirely of the 
great stalks of wild yellow mustard which 
covers the hills like patches of sunshine 
in the early spring. Another was cano- 
pied by a tennis net filled with roses and 
caught from limb to limb of a group of 
great trees. Ferns and palm leaves 
played an important part, and flags and 


A double flower 
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A GARDEN 


bunting woven in 
among the gay 
blossoms furnished 
the background. 

The juveniles in 
charge made a rule 
that only such 
things as were 
made out of school 
hours should be 
exhibited, and 
there was a most 
interesting array. 
There were odd 
bits of needle- 
work over which 
the little, patient 
fingers had_ toiled 
and received many 
a prick; little 
straw baskets and 
woven mats;*small 
articles of furni- 
ture, sketches, and 
doll clothes; and 
there were two 
sets of wireless 
telegraph instru- 
ments made by the 
children, which 
really worked. 
There were won- 
derful frosted 
takes, pies with 
crumpled edges 
and flaky crust, 
bread that was 
light and delicately 
brown, home-made 
bonbons of all 
kinds, salads and 
eroquettes and cookies, and all the work 
of the embryo cooks. 

Some of the children showed cut flow- 
ers which had been produced by plants 
they had raised themselves; and others 
showed the plants they had tended. 
There were vegetables and even pet ani- 
mals, and a wonderful hen who insisted 
upon spending the most of her time 
perched upon her proud young master’s 
shoulder. These and many other things 
were exhibited and showed the ingenuity 
and perseverance of the youngsters. 
One booth sold thirty dollars worth of 
ware during the afternoon. Prizes were 
given for ‘the best decorations and for 
the best exhibits, but for the babies 
there were no prizes. 


At the appointed hour the infantile - 


procession formed at one of the uptown 


OF 


BABLES 


Bush roses and asparagus fern 


hotels and wended its way down the 
street, the admired of all beholders. 
Each little carriage was elaborately dec- 
orated with flowers. Some were covered 
with the purity of the snow white La 
Marque, others glowed with the crimson 
of the Jacqueminot and the Marie Ilen- 
riette; some flushed pink with the ex- 
quisite Duchess de Brabrant or Mamon 
Cochet. Others were regal with the 
American Beauty and La France. One 
wee, brown-haired lassie smiled out at 
the big world from beneath a canopy of 
starry-eyed daisies; another lay in a 
fragant bed of sweet peas and ferns. 
Big Marechal Neil buds, heavy with su:n- 
shine, covered one fairy chariot as with a 
cloth of gold, while blood colored gera- 
niums lent a touch of warmth and bril- 
lianee to the gay procession. 
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Two rosebuds in a rcsebud garden of babies 


Tn addition to the hundred or more 
babies in their flower-covered carts were 
some fifty little tots wheeling their doll 
buggies, gay with blossoms, the little 
mothers wearing wreaths of daisies and 
rosebuds and _ violets. 

No one who looked on that beautiful 
scene will ever forget it. It seemed like 
a glimpse of fairyland, and in the gay 
little procession seemed embodied the 
spirit of the glad springtime. Above 
a sky blue as turqucise, that the Medi- 


terranean’s own blue could not rival; 
floods of golden sunshine that kept warm 
the soft pink flesh beneath the thin little 
frocks of organdie and lace; an air fra- 
grant with roses, orange and lemon blos- 
soms and acacia blooms, as balmy as 
that of an eastern June time. And over 
it all the glamor of a children’s fete day 
through which rippled an undertone of 
merry laughter and eager chatter of 
hundreds of children. 
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School Tyme 


TRAFFIC IN 
BOGUS ANTIQUES 


By Bertha H. Smith 


oo of genuine antiques from the collection of W. Starbuck Macy, New York, and from the 
C. H. Pond collection, now owned by Peniston and Lee, New York.} 


BOUT ninety per cent of 
the things sold nowa- 
days as antiques are 
bogus. That is, they 
are not what they pre- 
tend to be, or just what 
is claimed for them. 
This is the word of one of a possible 
half-dozen New York dealers who really 
know antiques and who sell only genu- 
ine ones. There are in New York and 
elsewhere private collectors who know 
more about antiques than most dealers, 


for the average dealer in antiques is but 
an evolutionized junk man. By much 
handling of many things new and old, 
good and bad, and by much dealing with 
many people, he has come to know some- 
thing of antiques by ear. But he cannot 
read them at sight, for he does not know 
the notes. A gullible public has led him 
on from one form of deception to an- 
other, for though interest in old furni- 
ture and china has become general and 
there is more knowledge and better ap- 
preciation of antiques than ever before, 
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people blindly ignore the patent fact 
that there never could have been enough 
stuff left over from the day of hand work 
and simpler living to supply the demand 
of today’s craving, machine-fostered 
millions. They demand what is not, and 
the temptation has been too great for 
mortal dealer to resist. If he does not 
have the antique they seek and insist 
on having, he will make it for them 
while they wait. 

Prices have gone up as the supply has 
gone down. And they will continue to 
go up, for, according to the authority 
quoted, ten or fifteen years more will see 
the market swept clear of antiques, as 
everything will have been collected 
either for museums or by those who want 
them to keep, not to sell. One dare not 
think to what lengths antique dealers 
will go who continue in the business 
after that time. And as for the people 
who think antiques can be bought as 
they were yesterday, today and forever, 
this is a word of warning. 


In ways that are dark and tricks that 
are vain, and lucrative, the heathen 
Chinee never was as peculiar as the 
dealer in antiques. Almost everyone of 
them has in his back room or basement 
anywhere from half a dozen to a score 
of workmen busy manufacturing an- 
tique furniture, while there are factories 
where old china is manufactured, cracks 
and all, so skillfully that only the few 
can detect it. Some dealers merely re- 
store old pieces, giving them new finish, 
supplying missing parts, admitting what 
they have done. Others build things 
outright, brand new from timber to var- 
nish, and if they think you would rather 
believe them old, they will not bother 
you with this detail of their origin. 
Unless one has developed that sixth 
sense that comes to those who live much 
among old things and can feel the age 
of a chair or lamp or china teapot as 
soon as they get near it, he is at the 
dealer’s mercy, and should buy only from 
these of unquestioned honor.. There 


Southern type of low-boy and odd pieces of blue and white Staffordshire 
ware, including a Lafayette pitcher and a 
**Beauties of America’’ tureen 
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is one absolute safeguard in the fact that 
no one can imitate the look of actual 
age and use, and by seeing a piece of 
furniture before it has been scraped and 
re-finished one may be reasonably sure 
of its age. 

The eking out of old things with new 
and new things with scraps of old is one 
of the commonest tricks of dealers. It 
makes the old things go much further, 
and some very reputable dealers are 
tempted at times past absolute honesty, 
as one woman found to her sorrow. She 
had bought from a_ well-established 
dealer a claw-foot sofa. It was sent to 
her while she was away from home. On 
her return she examined the piece while 
it was in the freight house and found 
that the original claw feet had been 
sawed off and imitation ones put in 
their place. The old feet were, of course, 
put on a new sofa which was thereby 
classed as a genuine antique. As the 
value of the first sofa was destroyed by 


the loss of the feet the woman returned 
it and got her money back. 

There are much subtler ways than this 
of doctoring up old furniture. As yet, 
however, the subtler methods are not 
practiced so much in this country as 
abroad, for the very good reason that we 
have not yet become adept in the gentle 
art of deception. As a science it is far 
advanced, but not as an art. That is 
on'y in its infancy. In England it is a 
common practice to take a Chippendale 
chair with a plain splat and by elabo- 
rating it with about ten dollars’ worth of 
carving increase the value of the chair 
from fifty to a hundred and fifty dollars. 
As the type of chair is in no wise 
changed, the work when cleverly done, 
defies detection even by connoisseurs. 

It is probable that more crimes are 
committed in the name of Chippendale 
than of any other of the old-time cabi- 
net-makers. Had Thomas Chippendale 
lived a hundred years and worked hard 

all his days and 


nights he cowld 
never have made all 
the pieces that are 
known by his name 
—just as it would 
have taken a whole 
fleet of Mayflowers 
to bring over all 
the people and 
things that are 
claimed for the one 
little bark. The 
most honest dealers 
and the most con- 
scientious collectors 
admit that there is 
always more or less 
guesswork as to the 
maker of a piece of 
old furniture. 
Neither Chippen- 
dale nor any other 
put a mark, other 
than that of his own 
individual style of 
workmanship, upon 
his chairs or sofas, 
his desks or “toylet” 
tables. And because 
so little can be defi- 
nitely known of any 
maker’s individual 
pieces, by common 
consent all things 


made during the 


Hepplewhite sideboard picked up in New York state for $20,—worth period and under 


$150. On it stand knife box, very old pitcher 


and Canton ware tureen 


the influence of 
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such men as Chip- 
pendale, ILepple- 
white and Sheraton 
are known by their 
name; and by com- 
mon error almost 
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everything made in 
England and this 
country during 
Chippendale’s life- 
time and for a quar- 
ter of a century or 


more afterward is 
known as Chippen- 
dale. And so you 


may go into an an- 
tique shop any day 
and buy a Chippen- 
dale sideboard, when 
as a matter of fact 
Chippendale made 
no sideboards, if one 
may judge by the 
several hundred de- 
signs shown in ‘The 
Gentleman and Cab- 
inet-maker’s Di- 
rector, by Thomas 
Chippendale, “Cab- 
inet-maker and Up- 
holsterer in St Mar- 
tin’s lane.” Such 
a sideboard will 
doubtless be cither 
a Ilepplewhite or 
Sheraton, with in- 
laying or marquetry, 
which were not char- 
acteristic of Chip- 
pendale, whom these 
gentlemen and 
Shearer declared 
quite out of date 
and fashion within 
a quarter of a cen- 


tury after he had 
reached the hight 
of his popularity. 
Whether this common deception on the 
part of dealers and misconception on the 
vart of buyers bulls or bears the market 
it would be hard to say. It is quite 
likely that the magic of Chippendale’s 
name gives a better market value to the 
pieces of those who are less well known, 
but it is very doubtful whether the ex- 
istence of that which is called Chippen- 
dale and is not has any influence on the 
price of a genuine Chippendale piece, 
such as the ribbon-back chair which sold 
in London some years ago for $5,000, 
Another common error is the calling 


Type of high-boy found both in Virginia and New England 


of every piece with a ball-and-claw foot 
a Chippendale. Particularly is this true 
of chairs. Yet in all the dozens of chair 
designs in Chippendale’s book only one 
small hall chair and one French chair 
have even a suggestion of ball-and-claw 
feet. No doubt Chippendale made ball- 
and-claw feet, which were adapted from 
Chinese designs by others before him, 
but they are surely not the sine qua non 
of a Chippendale chair, as many believe. 

Tn buying antique furniture it is well 
to bear in mind that mahogany was not 
in common use either in England or this 
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country until near the middle of the eighteenth 
century. This fact may help somewhat in de- 
termining the age of certain pieccs, as it is not 
always known to owners of mahogany furni- 
ture. Something can also be told by the weight 
of mahogany pieces. All of the oldest mahog- 
any furniture was made of Santo Domingo 
wood, which is more than twice as heavy as that 
brought from Mexico and Central America for 
modern use. In furniture dating back of ma- 
hogany there are innumerable little points that 
serve to indicate the date of making, such as the 
style of handles, runners on the side of drawers 
of older chests instead of on the bottom as in 
later ones, and the holes for feet of certain 
styles of cupboards show a round top in older 


ones and a square top 
when made by augers of 
.later date. 

In buying an old rock- 
ing-chair it should be re- 
membered that rockers 
were not in existence 
prior to the Revolution. 
To please American 
rocker-lovers enterpris- 
ing dealers have put 
rockers on certain old 
Windsor and Dutch and 
slat-back chairs, thus 
adding a good fifty years 
or more to the age of 
rocking-chairs, the 


New England servin 
punch bow 


Serving table, common in 
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Pink Luster tea set and tea table of 
southern type 


Windsor chair became popu- 
Jar about 1725, while the Dutch 
and slat-back chairs go back 
to the very first of the century. 
The collector of old china 
must keep the same wary eye 
for sharp practices. There 
cannot be the same juggling 
of parts, mixing of old and new 
as with furniture, and there 
is some safeguard in the pot- 
ter’s mark, as modern makers 
hardly dare copy the mark of 
the south the early ones. But in shapes 

and designs and styles of dec- 

oration there is no end of imitation, and it takes an 
accustomed eye and hand to detect the difference in 
the color and the glaze of the genuine and the bogus. 
The price of antiques is always an arbitrary matter. 
It is not a question of intrinsic value, but of supply 
and demand, of how many pieces of a kind are in ex- 
istence and how badly someone wants one of them. 
That someone paid a thousand pounds for a Chippen- 
dale chair in England does not establish that exorbi- 
tant. standard for all others of its kind. It simply 
means that that particular person wanted that partic- 
ular chair for some particular reason, and the owner 
of it took advantage of the fact to turn as big a penny 
as he could. So it was.no doubt with the Hawthorne 
vase that sold in London the other day for nearly 
$20,000, and which was picked up in a London alley 


table ana twenty years ago for $25. 


A dozen years ago a young woman ran across a hand- 
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Slat back chair 


sone mahogany desk in 
Baltimore which was 
offered to her for $15. 
Thinking it would be 
easy to duplicate it in 
New York and save the 
bother of shipment, she 
did not buy it and as a 
result she has gone with- 
out the desk. In New 
York prices were already 
on the jump, and today 
such a desk brings a hun- 
dred dollars. Then Bal- 
timore, with a wealth of 
old furniture in the city 


and its vicinity, had not a single antique shop. Today 
it is as alive with them as New York or Philadelphia 
or Boston, one of the oldest being that of a woman 
who was forced to sell some good old furniture she 
owned. Finding she could do so with profit, she went 
about among her friends to see if they had any to 
sell, and from this small beginning she developed 
It was in Baltimore, too, 
that a few years ago a set of half a dozen Chippendale 
chairs sold at auction for $1000 each. That the set 
was complete, that it had belonged at some time to 
Francis Scott Key, and that several people wanted it, 
all entered into the making of the price paid. But in 
proof of how mercurial a thing is the value of an- 
tiques, the man who bought the chairs has been so 
harried by his relatives for paying so much for them 
that he would today sell them for half the price, if 
he could, and there is none to buy. 


into a full-fledged dealer. 
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piece of old china went down to a bidder at $7.59. The 
transaction was challenged by another bidder, who 
claimed that the $7.50 bid was his. According to the 
rule of auctions, the piece was put up again and was 
knocked down this time for something over two hun- 
dred dollars. The intrinsic value hed not increased 
a penny. It was merely that two people wanted the 
piece of china instead of one. . _ 
The south has always proved a fertile field for the 
collector of antiques. *° The impoverished south of this 
latter day found it necessary to dispose of the vast 
quantities of furniture and china accumulated when 
that section boasted more individual wealth than any 
other part of the country. New England has been pros- 
perous, too, but in New England it has always been 
harder for people to get a living; their attitude toward 
life has always been more literal and severe, and as 
furniture is an index to the character and taste of 
people, so the spirit of liberality and luxurious living 
is shown not only in the 
amount of furniture 
found in the south, but 
in the type, while that of 
New England shows 
greater severity and sim- 
plicity of outline with 
less of ornamentation. 
The great four-poster an | 
tester beds of a southern 
mansion would almost 
cover the floor and pierce 
the roof of a New Eng- 
land bedchamber, while 
the elaborate'y carved 
high-boys and low-koys, 
finer types of ball-and- 
claw chairs and_ highly 
ornamented china of the 


V/Jainscot chair 


At an auction in New York not long ago a certain A Chippendale design 
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south imported almost entirely from 
England, are in distinct contrast to the 
rigidly plain chests and cupboards and 
home-made chairs of the New England- 
ers. 

While in general all of the oldest fur- 
niture in this country shows the English 
influence, certain sections were tempered 
by their relations with other countries. 
New York differed from both New Eng- 
land and the south, having from the 
Dutch certain things that never strayed 
beyond its borders. Being a favorite 
port of pirates there was a distinct savor 
of the Orient in the types of cabinets 
from East India, ebony chairs and the 
like. In the immediate vicinity of cer- 
tain New England seaports the close 
trade relations with China had a marked 
effect. Particularly is this true in the 
matter of porcelains, much rare old Can- 
ton being stowed away in old houses near 
the Massachusetts coast. The home of a 
pair of spinsters near Salem is a store- 
house of Chinese porcelain brought by 
a seagoing ancestor, which is the envy 
and torment of every collector who has 
scoured the New England country side. 

New Orleans and the surrounding 
country has always shown a distinct 
French influence in furniture as in all 
else. Philadelphia was a sort of divid- 
ing line between the south and New Eng- 
land. The furniture there partook 


rather more of the nature of the southern 
types. Comparison of old inventories 
shows that values were always compara- 
tively higher in Philadelphia than else- 
where, which indicates that the Quaker 
city was anything but Quakeresque in its 
mode of living. And right here it may 
be said that values were by no means 
small in that early day. It is no uncom- 
mon thing to hear grandmothers tell of 
four-posters that in their day and their 
mothers’ day cost $200, which was a 
much larger sum than the same amount 
is now, and of card tables that cost from 
seventy-five to a hundred. Good things 
were not cheap then. Furniture was 
made in smaller quantities and there was 
more respect for it. A woman could not 
suddenly take a notion she did not like 
her dining table or her drawing room 
chairs, whisk them out and run around 
the corner and replace them. And it is 
to the greater thrift and economy of 
those other generations that we owe the 
quantity of antiques that exist today. 
Philadelphia, too, was noted for its 
excellent cabinet-makers, some of whom 
left a distinctive mark on the furniture 
found thereabouts. To an extent they 
show the Chippendale influence, but 
there are types not found in his book 
all, which belong entirely to this country. 
A New York collector has two tables and 
three chairs of Philadelphia make show- 
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Showing the evolution from candles to lamps 
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ing a very peculiar ball-and-claw foot 


‘of the highest type ever found in Amer- 


ica, Certain chests show a shell ecarv- 
ing which does not appear on any Eng- 
lish chest, while there is a type of chest 
with block front and ogee feet never 
found on the other side. Thus Pennsyl- 
vania has brought from its attics some 
rare good things to add to antique ceol- 
lectors’ treasures. And a few years ago 
Pennsylvania was as unaware of the 
virtue of these things as a child is of 
the fate to which it is born. Not more 
than fifteen years ago a centennial cel- 
ebration in Lancaster was made the oc- 
‘asion of a loan exhibit of old furniture. 
The man who suggested the idea person- 
ally ransacked the houses of the country 
roundabout, and it was with reluctance 
and many ashamed “Law me’s” that the 
housewives dusted off the pieces hidden 
in cobwebby corners of the attic. What- 
ever could he want with these old things? 

“Old things” indeed! They said it 
secornfully then, but there is not one of 
those thrifty housewives who does not 
now know the value of every stick of 
those old things. 

Since the revival of interest in old 
furniture and china, collectors have 
dragged the country from end to end, 
vet there remain hidden always some 
treasures they cannot reach. In cities 
dealers are often tantalized by the fact 
that within their very block are houses 
filled from basement to roof with rare 
furniture that has stood there until it 
has worn holes in the carpet. And not 
a stick of it ean they 


and to make assurance doubly sure the 
collector has secured an option on the 
piece from three of the prospective heirs. 
In the sign of crepe on the door and the 
auctioneer’s flag, collectors conquer. 
But let the novice in antique collecting 
beware of the auctioneer’s flag. There 
are always chances of bargains at auc- 
tions, but there are snares and pitfalls, 
too. Wily dealers have adopted this 
method of trapping the unwary, and not 
only in city houses but in remote country 
places have they been known to put in 
quantities of bogus things to continue 
sales after the original furniture for 
which the sale was called had been sold. 
It is only safe to buy at auction when a 
written guarantee goes with the piece. 

A favorite custom of manufacturers 
of “antiques” in England is to put a 
piece or two in the houses of country 
people that those who are scouring the 
country for old things may be led to be- 
lieve in their genuineness when they find 
them in out-of-the-way places. Of course 
the farmers receive a commission for 
their services in addition to the use of 
the pieces. It is quite conceivable that 
similar artifices have tricked the eager 
collector in our own country. 

There is in the private collection of a 
New York dealer a beautiful Hepplewhite 
sideboard. Some years ago this man was 
driving along a country road in New 
York state when his eagle eye caught a 
glimpse through the window of this side- 
Loard. It was plainly not a part of its 


touch until the age.t 
owner passes on and 
it comes into pos- 
session of one who 
may put it under 
the hammer. All 
dealers and collect- 
ors hover about 
such mines, as vul- 
tures circle above a 
failing prey. Today 
a well-known  col- 
lector is waiting for 
the death of an old 
lady in New Eng- 
land to get hold of a 
valuable piece she 
owns. She has per- 
sistently refused to 
sell it while she 
lives, which cannot 


be much longer ; Solid mahogany table once owned by a royal governor of Rhode Island 
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shabby surroundings. A drink of water 
was an excuse for him to enter the house, 
and by manipulation he turned the con- 
versation to the sideboard. 

“Would you care to sell it?” he asked. 

“Tain’t worth nothin’ to me,” was the 
answer. 

“What do you want for it?’ And the 
dealer tried to conceal his eagerness. 

“Ten dollars,” was the reply. 

The dealer, honester than some of his 
kind, really could not takeit at the price. 
He told the owner he would pay him 
twenty dollars, which seemed so much 
above its value to the man that he threw 
in a musket used in the Revolution for 
good measure. The dealer knew the side- 
board to be worth fifty dollars then. To- 
day it is worth a hundred more. On the 
way to his wagon the dealer espied a 
glass lamp globe of an early style hang- 
ing on the gate post, which he was told 
he could take along for a quarter. This 
was worth almost as many dollars as he 
paid cents, for the beautiful old lamps 
of the days of sperm and whale oil 
which carry these shades sell from fifty 
to a hundred dollars, while a good pair 
of hurricane shades for candles are cheap 
at fifty dollars. . 

The growing scarcity of antiques in 
this country calls sharply to mind the 
fact that there is really no worthy and 
complete collection of antique furniture 
and china in any of the national mu- 
seums. The Pendleton Collection in 
Providence, Rhode Island, willed by the 
collector to the city, is perhaps the finest 
and most complete collection in this 
country, if not in the world. There are 
scattered here and there throughout the 
country in historic buildings certain 
historic pieces, but no collection other 
than the Pendleton comes anywhere near 
giving a conservative history of furniture 
in this country. 

Of the earliest types used by the first 
settlers but very few scattered pieces re- 
main. In the south it may be said there 
are none, as in the days of prosperity 
the simple things of the days of struggle 
were cast aside and destroyed. When 
New England discarded benches for 
chairs, she made most of her own, rush- 
bottomed chairs of birch, beech, cherry 
and other hard woods. Indeed up to the 
beginning of the nineteenth century 
New England imported very little, de- 


pending upon the cabinet makers from - 


England who cast their lot in the new 
world. Yet there is occasionally to be 


found an English oak wainscot chair or a 
turned or slat-back one whose preserva- 
tion is due to the careful, saving disposi- 
tion of the Pilgrims. 

There is no china dating back to this 
earliest time for the very good reason 
that china had not come into use either 
here or in England until near the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century. Pew- 
ter plates and mugs and wooden trench- 
ers were found on the long, straight 
tables whereat people sat on benches in 
the very beginning of things American. 
Indeed, the Pilgrims at first followed 
the fashions of the Indians, using clam 
shells for plates, small shells with split 
stick handles for spoons, and wooden 
bowls for dishes. The large quantities 
of pewter still found in New England 
show to what a late date its use was con- 
tinued. 

The interest in old china is not as 
widespread as the interest in old fur- 
niture, and perhaps more old china re- 
mains to-day in the hands of its orig- 
inal owners. There is considerable Delft 
in Connecticut and New York, and Mas- 
sachusetts still has much old Canton, 
for New England sent its furs to China 
and took porcelain in exchange. On the 
other hand, the south has very little of 
these same types. This section sent its 
tobacco to England and took English 
china in return, and as in all else the 
types tend more to the ornate both in 
form and decoration. 

The kinds of china most sought by 
collectors are now closely imitated, and 
but for a familiarity with the names of 
old makers and a keenness of touch and 
of eye for color, the chances of getting 
what is really rare are somewhat small. 
Prices of china are 2s variable as those 
of furniture. A collector recently .an 
across a salt-glaze mug, the second he 
had ever seen in this country. Because 
it is little known here he says he could 
not get more than three dollars for it, 
while in England it would bring twenty. 

The manifest impossibilities of sup- 
plying the demands of the present popu- 
lation of this country with what they 
want in the way of things in use in the 
country’s infancy has sent antique deal- 
ers scurrying to Europe. Year by year 
the importations have grown until last 
year the estimated value of so-called an- 
tique furniture entered at the port of 
New York was a million and a half of 
dollars, an increase of 30 per cent over 
the previous year. 
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COTTAGE 


By Mary Stewart Cutting, Isabel Gordon Curtis, Juliet 


Wilbor Tompkins, and Florence 


Morse Kingsley 


Part V—By Mary Stewart Cutting 


~ HI no, it’s not so very bad 
—a little while ago we'd 
have thought it fine news 
and perhaps it is.” 
Kitty‘s voice trembled 
unaccountably in spite of 
herself, and her flush faded 
into an unusual pallor as the two went 
into the lighted ‘iving room, with its 
pretty rose silk curtains. 

“Tt’s all so bewildering, I find it both- 
ers me more than I imagined it would. 
I’ve been sitting here alone thinking 
and thinking and waiting for you, and 
then I went outside.” 

“You’re as cold as a stone,” said her 
husband. 

“I’m only tired. Donald I’ve found 


some more money!” 

“The dickens you have!” Donald’s 
arms, which had been around her, lost 
their hold and dropped to his side; he 
stood staring blankly. 

“Yes, Malinda Sparks came across ‘it 
in a barrel when we were cleaning the 
cellar. She had just been telling me 
that Mr Sweeny had a queer habit of hid- 
ing money in all sorts of places.” 

Kitty had meant to tell of the finding 
picturesquely in detail, but she seemed 
somehow suddenly too tired to say any- 
thing more than was strictly necessary, 
dropping into a chair as she continued: 

“We found two hundred and eight 
dollars in this wallet.” She tendered 
the article to him from the table by her 
side. “But that isn’t all; after Malinda 
had gone I went to look over some rub- 
bish she had left on the kitchen table, 
and there was a little box that seemed 
heavy, and when I opened it I found 
this.” It was a ten dollar gold piece 
that she handed over. “And then, I don’t 
know why, I began to feel as if there 
was something strange and uncanny 
ecbout the house, and it sort of scared 
me. I went and sat on the steps and 
waited for you, though it was rather 
frosty; it seemed less lonesome out of 


doors. Sometimes I wish the houses at 
the end of the street were nearer—that 
there weren’t so many fields in between.” 

“Oh, we don’t want to know anybody,” 
said her husband carelessly. He was 
looking at the bills as he counted them 
out upon the mantel shelf. “Yes, you’re 
right, two hundred and eight dollars,” 
he finished. 

“And you'll give them te Mr Sweeny 
to-morrow?” Kitty’s voice sounded very 
far off to her own ears. Her dilat- 
ing eyes were fixed on a window to the 
right, from which the shade had fallen. 

“He’ll certainly have to prove they’re 
his property first.” Donald’s tone had 
something singular in it. “I’m not 
quite satisfied with this business. A 
gold piece, too, so particularly easy to 
slip into the pocket! We'll leave it in 
here for the present, though.” He 
rammed it as he spoke with the bills 
into the wallet on the mantelpiece. 
“Suppose we have some dinner now, my 
Kitty love?” 

He heard the soft rustle of her dress, 
but she did not answer. He turned— 
to see that her little figure in the pink 
muslin ruffles had slid out of the chair 
and lay in a heap upon the floor, her 
face hidden and one arm outstretched 
above her fair head. 

In another instant he had her in his 
arms, pressing her close, close to his 
heart as he carried her over to the 
wicker lounge, and laying her down upon 
it, brought some water, fanned her, chafed 
her soft, chill hands, as his straining 
eyes watched for the returning color 
in her cheeks. Tired! Yes, she well 
might be tired, she, the burden-bearer, 
his prop and stay in every exigency of 
their married life. Her hands had toiled 
for him, her wit had cheered him, her 
unswerving sense of right had upheld 
him when his careless, selfish pride 
chafed against the unaccrstomed bonds. 
She, a slip of a girl, who had been cared 
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for and guarded all her short life until 
she came to him—his little Kitty-love! 

Presently she began to smile a little, 
reassuringly, into his anxious face that 
bent over her. In another moment she 
tried to struggle into an upright position. 

“How silly of me to act like this! 
You’re so good to me. I’m all right now, 
indeed I am, Donald. Let me go and 
get your dinner.” 

“Not much,” said Donald briefly. 
“You’re going to stay where you are, I'll 
be cook to-night. Don’t you dare to 
move!” His strong hand pressed her 
gently back among the pillows. “I’m 
running this show now.” 

“Very well, dear,” said Kitty. There 
was such a new and exquisite pleasure 
in being taken care of by Donald that 
she couldn’t help succumbing to it; she 
gave a sigh of happiness as he tucked a 
white shawl around her and brought her 
worsted slippers to put on her little 
cold feet—yet once or twice she started 
uncontrollably with a quick, frightened 
expression that made Donald watch her 
narrowly. 

“Don’t be gone long,” she pleaded as 
he went to the kitchen, and she smiled 
contentedly at the answer he called back: 

“You couldn’t hire me to stay away.” 

She felt very luxurious when, after 
much going to and fro, he served the 
meal on a little table drawn up to the 
lounge. As he finished poking the pil- 
lows into position around her, she caught 
his hand to press it against her cheek, 
and say: 

“How good you are to me!” 

“Oh, Kitty—my little Kitty!” It 
seemed to her that he had never held her 
in just such an embrace before, so 
tender, so protecting. His tone was a 
very light one as they chatted over the 
dinner-supper, on the light happenings 
of the day, yet there was an indefinable 
quality in it which forbade questioning 
on the subject that lay heavy on her 
heart, and with her sweet, instinctive 
obedience she was glad after all to just 
respond to his mood. 

“T lunched with Severance and his 
brother-in-law to-day—Ferguson. I had 
his boy in my summer camp a year ago, 
you remember, Ferguson said a lot of 
nice things about it.” 

“Tf you were taken out to lunch then 
you have your ninety-five cents still,” 
said Kitty smilingly. 

“Oh, but I haven’t!” Donald pulled a 
comically rueful face as he took three 
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small coins from his pocket and laid 
them out upon the table. “My capital has 
dwindled to fifteen cents. I paid car- 
fare for the three of us and then that 
confounded Sweeny telegram came ‘col- 
lect’. The fellow wrote a letter, at my 
expense!—What’s the matter, Kitty?’ 
His tone changed sharply. 

“That window—I don’t like it with- 
out the shade—Malinda pulled off the 
roller to-day and she couldn’t get it 
back again.” 

“All right, I'll pin a table cover over 
it. 

He went to work on the instant, and 
presently, after carrying the dishes 
away, came back to sit beside her, taking 
her small hand in his to say command- 
ingly: 

“You’re keeping something from me, 
and that isn’t right, Kitty.” 

“Oh, I wanted to tell you, but it 
seemed so silly. I think it’s just because 
I’m so much alone, away from every- 
body. I’ve had such a queer feeling 
lately that we’re being watched—that 
there are eyes looking in from outside.” 

“Have you seen anyone ?” 

“No. Once I thought I heard some- 
one stumbling over the vines by the 
kitchen window, but you didn’t seem to 
notice it, so I didn’t speak. But that 
wasn’t so bothering—it’s just the feeling 
you have when anyone looks hard at you, 
and you look up, or turn around involun- 
tarily. I thought you’d just laugh at me 
if I told you.” 

“No, I wouldn’t have laughed,” said 
Donald soberly. “Lie down again, Kitty, 
unless you’d rather go upstairs.” 

“Oh, no, I’m much too comfortable 
here to care to move,” said Kitty in a 
tone of content. Her cheeks had taken 
on a beautiful rosiness, her eyes looked 
very blue and young, there was a child- 
ish, happy dependence in her manner, as 
if she felt some deeper guardianship in 
him. In these few weeks of their mar- 
ried life, short indeed, but with their un- 
erring test of values, it was she who had 
grown to be a woman, while he had 
still remained a boy. Shé would take up 
all the responsibility again to-morrow, 
of course, but it was sweet to rest for a 
little while, and let him pet her, and 
read aloud to her out of one of the new 
magazines. Kitty loved to have Don- 
ald read to her, though he hadn’t done it 
-much lately; he had been too restless. 

Donald’s voice was one of his great 
attractions; it was full and deep with a 
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resonant quality. If you judged a_per- 
son by his voice, Donald’s would have 
carried to you the assurance of a nature 
inherently fine and true, with the assur- 
ance of intelligence as well. If he had 
made no mark in the world since his 
prize-taking college days, it was not for 
lack of brains, but for the will to use 
them. 

Presently under the soothing charm 
of the loved tones Kitty closed her eyes. 


Donald still read on, although more — 


slowly, with intervals between. Then 
at last he stopped altogether. Kitty was 
asleep, 

The face she did not see was not the 
face her eyes had rested on before. Don- 


_ ald’s brow was knitted and his mouth 


set, his hand clenched instinctively. He 
got up and paced the room, thinking; 
then after a while he took the wallet 
from the mantelpiece and seated himself 
once more to examine the contents. 
The ten-dollar gold piece is “just the size 
to slip into the pocket!” he thought 
again, with a fleeting, curious smile— 
yes, and the two hundred and eight dol- 
lars,——he scanned them intently but 
without avail, for some mark or clue 
to the owner. Then he turned his atten- 
tion to the wallet itself. He discovered 
a rip in the corner of the worn leather 
lining, and felt inside, and shook the 
bag, but there was nothing there. Yes, 
there was! His fingers touched some- 
thing between the underlapping edges 
of the seam. It was with difficulty that 
he could get it out, and then it proved 
to be only the merest fragment of an 
envelope—evidently torn off in opening 
a letter—half a canceled stamp, and part 
of the date only of the postmark. He 
was about to throw it on the floor, 
when a thought arrested him; his eyes 
took on a new gleam as he examined 
the fragment again. 

His mind, suddenly keenly alert, set to 
working together things only half 
noticed at the time, but that Kitty had 
let fall. Finally he drew a long breath, 
and smiled, with the old, wilful, conquer- 
ing expression. 

“Sweeny won’t beat me at this game.” 
he said half aloud. 

Kitty moved, her hand reached out, 
and he enfolded it tight within his 
strong clasp. The puzzle, which seemed 
like a live thing, stinging when he 
grasped it, slipped away, as he looked at 
his young wife, soft as a rose leaf, yet 
strong as steel for him. The lamp made 
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a little glow behind them, but in the 
hall opposite it had been dark until the 
moon rose slowly, seen through the win- 
dow on the landing, revealing step by 
step of the stairway until it poured in 
white and holy radiance across to the 
very feet of her who slept. So heavenly 
the light, so far up it reached, that it 
took the spirit as well as the thought 
with it. Kitty and he, Kitty and he— 
“Donald 

“Yes, love.” He bent to touch her 
cheek with his lips. 

“Isn’t that stairway beautiful, Don- 
es.” 

“I was dreaming just now; I think 
the moonlight got into my dream. I 
thought your arm was around me, and 
we were going up the steps together. I 
saw us both so plainly in the light.” 

“Did you dear? Odd, that was! So 
did I.” 

“Oh, Donald!” She reached her arms 
up to clasp them around his neck, saying 
after a moment, “I like this evening so 
much, I wish it wouldn’t go. I don’t 
mind having been—silly; you’re so lovely 
to me!” 

The next morning Donald was up un- 
usually early, making the fire and pre- 
paring the simple breakfast of coffee and 
eggs, with a camper’s experience to his 
aid. Kitty was obliged perforce to obey 
his command to stay in bed; worn out 
with the long strain of unaccustomed 
work, and the greater strain of anxiety of 
mind. She had taken a heavy cold and 
ached in every limb. She, however, 
utterly scouted the idea of having the 
doctor his fears suggested, saying that 
she was used to, colds, and had her 
mother’s remedy for them. 

“You'll have to have someone here 
while I’m gone,” said Donald. 

“Oh, no, I will not.” 

“But I don’t want either Mrs Fogarty 
or that Sparks woman to set foot in the 
house—do you hear?” 

“Yes, dear,” said Kitty. She added 
irrelevantly, “You said once that Ma- 
linda had black eyes, and they’re a gray, 
though they do look black in some lights. 
T’ve always been meaning to tell you.” 

“They may be pea green for all I care. 
Did it ever strike you that we had none 
of these mysterious findings until she 
came upon the scene?” 

Kitty nodded. “Yes, I have sometimes 
suspected her of being in your aunt’s 
confidence.” 
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“Well, I think we’ll dispense with Miss 
Sparks’ society in future. Tl go out 
and get someone myself to stay with 
you while I’m in town.” 

“You can’t get anyone—there isn’t a 
soul to be had,” she protested, yet was 
proven in the wrong by Donald’s cheer- 
fully reporting after an absence of 
twenty minutes that a man-to-man 
conversation with the grocer had resulted 
in an application to the grocer’s wife and 
the free offer of her little sister’s com- 
pany for the day. Donald’s way! But 
his cheerful manner stopped abruptly as 
he looked at his wife. 

“What’s happened since I’ve been 

ne?” 

“Nothing, nothing até all! I was only 
afraid I might get silly again, I’ve been 
so much alone.” 

“We'll put an end to that now,” said 
Donald. 

“And, oh, Donald,”—her eyes were 
raised in painful appeal to his—*this 
money ¢” 

Tis face flushed to a dark red. “Do 
you think I’d ever be fool enough to 
keep money if I didn’t believe it to be 
mine? Trust me, Kitty,” he said with a 

‘proud dominance which made further 
question on her part impossible. 

Tle sister of the kind grocer’s wife 
introduced herself as Pinksie Dillon and 
a Pinksie she was, indeed, rosy and fair 
to look upon, blue-eyed and dimpled, with 
an enormous black bow on her blond 
locks. She proved to be refreshingly un- 
interested in housecleaning, had never 
even heard of the Sweenys or Aunt 
Willena, and knew but vaguely of a Miss 
Sparks who had lately gone west to visit 
her brother, and who therefore couldn’t 
be Malinda. In obedience evidently to 
suggestions from Donald, Pinksie ran 
upstairs every few minutes to see that 
all was well with Kitty, and when obliged 
to remain below, warbled melodiously at 
the top of her lungs. She arranged 
Kitty’s lunch most temptingly on a tray, 
and afterward sat upstairs in the win- 
dow reading a novel while Kitty dozed. 

“Did Mr Lenox go away as soon as 
you came, this morning?’ asked Kitty, 
awakening suddenly with a half-remem- 
brance of Donald’s voice heard unex- 
pectedly. 

“No, ma’am, he was talking with a 
gentleman out by the automobile.” 

“Yes, Mr Denton. Did Mr Denton 
take the car?” 


“No, ma’am, he did not.” 
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Kitty’s heart sank. If Donald had not 
sold the machine now, it would mean 
that he had kept that last found money. 
To defend a mistake into which one 
had been led blindfold was one thing, 
but to choose to walk in a doubtful 
path with one’s eyes open... She 
thought of his tone: “Did you think I 
would keep money unless I believed it 
to be mine?’ Sometimes you could 
make yourself believe what you wanted. 
The two hundred and eight dollars might 
be Mr Sweeny’s, and it might not. This 
time, possibly, it was theirs rightfully. 

Malinda’s jeering face came before 
her. Then she thought of his manner 
last night, and the way in which he had 
said: “Trust me, Kitty.” Her darling 
boy! Oh, no money, no prosperity was 
worth anything without Honor; that was 
the very keystone of the edifice of char- 
acter, life crumbled into a ruined waste 
without it. 

It was a long day in spite of the 
ministrations of her little friend. To- 
ward the close of it she partially dressed 
herself, and robed in her most becoming 
blue tea gown lay on the outside of the 
bed with a blue coverlet over her little 
feet waiting for Donald’s return, with 
her eyes fixed on the picture of the 
smuggier’s boat forever trying to get 
over the breakers to the cavern of 
safety. 

Once when Pinksie came in the roo:n 
beginning, “I’ve found,” she almost 
shrieked before the concluding words, 
“we haven’t any more milk” brought the 
anti-climax to her fears. Strange, that 
what had been their greatest hope had 
changed to a fear! 

“Then Tl have to ask you to run out 
for a pint, if you don’t mind very much. 
There’s five cents on the mantelpiece, I 
think; by the silver candlestick.” She 
couldn’t help smiling sadly at the gro- 
tesqueness of this penury in the midst of 
expensive bric-a-brac. 

It seemed as if Pinksie had but just 
closed the outer door when it opened 
again, somehow, as she had felt in- 
stantly, she had known that it would, 
and a step came hurriedly up the stairs. 
The next moment the tall figure of Miss 
Sparks appeared unusually bonneted 
and cloaked. Ter face looked genuinely 
anxious, however, though she said in a 
relieved tone: “Well, you don’t look so 
terrible bad after all. What sickened 
you?” 

“T have a slight cold,” said Kitty; 
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her heart had beat at first, but she felt 
quite self-possessed now. 

“Your Aunt would feel powerful bad 
if anything happened to you. I can 
come and nurse you as well’s not. I 
ain’t workin’ these days so I wouldn’t 
charge you nothing. I’ve often sat with 
Mis’ Sweeny through her spells.” 

“Thank you, but I need no nursing,” 
said Kitty. “I believe you mean to be 
kind, I don’t want to hurt your feelings, 
but I'd rather you wouldn’t come here 
at all, I don’t want to hear anything 
more about Mrs Black or the Sweenys. 
T’ve felt for a long time that you are not 
‘quite what you pretend to be, that you 
know a great deal more than you say, 
and I'd rather you’d stay away. I’m 
sorry, for I’d like to like you.” 

“The land sakes!” said Miss Sparks. 
Instead of being offended she broke into 
an indulgent smile. “Well, you’re a 
smart piece, and no mistake,” she said, 
and vanished as quickly as she had 
come, 

Kitty fell into a slight doze again, 
and woke up only‘to see Pinksie depart- 
ing for good and her husband looking 
down at her. 

“Oh, Donald!” She put up her arms 
in Kitty’s own dear way, and he bent 
over to kiss her again and again. 

“How are you?” 

“Oh, well, quite well, only waiting for 
you to say I may get up. See how good 
I’ve been!” 

“Hum—” The lines of his face were 
graver than she had been accustomed 
to see them, he looked very tired, but 
she thought he had never been so hand- 
some as he sat down beside her, deftly 
bringing into view three great golden 
chrysanthemums. 

“Oh, how lovely!” Kitty clasped 
them to her hungrily. She would not 
let herself wonder how he had paid for 
them. “They look like town!” 

“Would you mind going back there— 
would you mind very much leaving this 
little house, Kitty, for awhile?” 

“Oh, Donald!” She clasped his hand, 
her color coming and going, a tone of 
longing broke irrepressibly from her. 
“If we only could! I did love it here, 
it seemed so peaceful when we came, 
but all the time there’s been such queer, 
bothering incidents.” Her lips trembled, 
but only to give way to a smile. “The 
only time I could eyer really forget was 
when we were flying in the bubble you 
shouldn’t have bought.” 


_The affair was too fishy for me. 
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“Well, you’ll have to try some other 
plan now. Denton got the bubble. It’s 
still in the barn, but he gave me the 
check for it this morning.” 

“And you gave it to Mr Sweeny?” 

“No, he didn’t turn up—I suspected 
he wouldn’t. I paid the whole amount 
to Hichens & Morse. As for the money 
you found last night I left it with them 
to keep until the ownership is proved. 
You 
know I’ve never liked waiting here this 
way; it put me in a false position from 


‘the start. But last night I began to use 


my brains. Sweeny’s peculiarities 
seemed to me entirely too much in Aunt 
Willena’s line to suit my understanding. 
Do you remember telling me _ the 
Sweenys moved out on the Fourth of 
July ?” 

“Yes, the milkman told me; he said 
he thought it such a queer day to move.” 

“Exactly. Incidentally, I found to-day 
that he went to Alaska, not Chicago. 
But that’s not the point. While I was 
looking through the wallet last night I 
found this, wedged under the lining, evi- 
dently by accident.” He took the tiny 
fragment of the envelope from his pocket 
book. “Can you read what is on it?” 

Kitty looked at it closely. “Why, yes, 
—04’—that’s 1904, of course—‘Oct, 12” 
—October twelfth!” She gasped, “Why, 
that was after we came here.” ; 

“Yes. So you see there’s only one in- 
ference; that Sparks woman put it in 
the barrel and then told you that cock 
and bull story of the Sweenys, by whose 
orders ?—Aunt Willena’s of course. It’s 
perfectly plain that the whole thing is 
set as a trap for me, and a trap that ’m 
in no danger of falling into a second 
time. It makes me hot to think of it.” 
That deep flush again emphasized his 
words, 

“Heaven knows we need money badly 
enough, I hate poverty as much as I 
ever did, but Aunt Willena’s reached the 
limit in her efforts to form my charac- 
ter; there are some things no one has 
a right to ask of a man. I refuse to live 
‘on suspicion’ !” 

“No, no!” cried Kitty with a leaping 
heart. 

“And I refuse to submit to having you 
frightened out of your wits. Anyone 
who can think I'll be pushed into a 
corner this way is mistaken.” Donald’s 
eyes flashed with his triumphant smile. 

“T gave up my desk at the office to- 
day ; I realized I couldn’t sit there wait- 
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ing for a case any longer. I tell you I’ve 
been hustling! I went to old Fanwith 
—of Fanwith & Teller-—he knew my 
father. He’s going to take me on there 
as a clerk for a while, with a chance of 
a little business on my own account if 
I’m fit. Then by good luck I met Fer- 
guson, the man I lunched with yester- 
day, and asked him to give me the job of 
tutoring his boy in the evenings. Ted’s 
preparing for college. Ferguson’s stuck 
on the idea—says Ted will do anything 
for me.” 

“Boys always adore you,” said Kitty 
proudly. 

“Well, I like them.” 

“But to work evenings, too, Donald 
Kitty’s tone was so full,of dismay that 
he snatched her to him and held her fast, 
kissing her with what she felt was a new 
and deeper tenderness, as he said, “You 
have me this evening, anyway. Are you 
sure you feel better?” 

“Yes, yes!” 

“Then we'll light out to-morrow some 
time. I’ve put the house in the hands 
of Hichens & Morse. By the way, Kitty, 
Aunt Willena’s no more in South 
Africa than I.am, I could take my oath 
I heard her voice in the -back office 
when I came in. I went around to Fifty- 
seventh street afterwards, and Aunt 
Miriam and the girls are perfectly over- 
joyed at the idea of our coming there 
for a week while we look up a modest 
apartment.” 

“But, Donald”— Kitty’s look of 
worried perplexity came back to her. 
She paused timidly. “How did you pay 
Sweeny? And how are we to move 
without any money?” 

“Why, that’s just what I thought,” 
said her husband. He raised one eye- 
brow comically. .“I might as well own 
up at once.” A pull at his watch fob 
dangled a silver hunting case before her 
eyes, instead of the gold chronometer that 
had been a present on his twenty-first 
birthday. 

“What have you done with your 
watch?’ eried Kitty. 

“Hocked it!” 

“What?” 

“Left it temporarily with a relative 
for a little matter of a hundred plunks 
—the thing cost two hundred and fifty.” 

“Pawned your watch?” 

“My dearest girl, better men than I 
have come to it, and I had to pay back. 
that Sweeny deficit. Now don’t look so 
tragic, Tl have it back again before you 
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know it. Besides, ’'d pawn everything 
1 have to get you out of here.” 

In spite of her protesting he carried 
her downstairs, though he was prevailed 
upon to let her help somewhat in the 
preparations for the meal. It was al- 
most a relief to find that his new pru- 
dence had not kept him from a boyish 
relapse into the extravagance of white 
grapes and chocolates for her, for merry 
as he was, Kitty felt with a strange pang 
that her boy had grown up in a night; 
there was an inner absorption of 
thought that, while it was for her, had 
the paradox of taking him from her in 
spirit, yet she experienced exquisite 
relief and pride in him never known 
before. 

The evening was a busy one, Donald 
dragging out their belongings, and wrap- 
ping up wedding presents for transpor- 
tation, with Donald’s own faculty of do- 
ing well anything he really wanted to 
do. The morning dawned on a scene of 
half-packed trunks and boxes. Every- 
thing without looked blackened and sere ; 
there was a leaden, sunless sky, and a 
sharp wind rattled the leaves from the 
straggling boughs. In spite of the de- 
cision to admit none of the former help- 
ers into the premises there was an widis- 
guised note of relief in Kitty’s reception 
of Mrs Fogarty, when the barrel-shaped 
form of that lady, unseen since the first 
days of their home-coming, was found 
kneeling by the kitchen stove engaged 
in the much needed work of removing 
the ashes, 

“T heerd as ye was movin’, and before 
the house is closed I always puts away 
the beddin’ for Mrs Black—your Aunt 
Willena, dear,” she announced. “Sure 
while ’'m waitin’ for youse I might as 
well do the bit of work that’s to me 
hand.” 

“IT wondered how she heard, but I 
wasn’t going to ask,” said Kitty to 
Donald later as the last things done and 
the boxes ready to be carted off by the 
expressman, she stood before the glass 
in her room putting on her hat. “It was 
a mercy Mrs Fogarty came, anyway; we 
would never have got through all the 
work without her, though I’m glad she’s 
gone now. She was simply rummaging 
all over the housé every chance she got, 
and when I spoke to her once about it she 
only said: 

“‘T has me orders. Your Aunt’s one 
that knows her own mind, and ’tis not for 
Ellen Fogarty to be gainsayin’ her; sure 
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thim that can pay for their pecul- 
yarities has a right to um’.” 

“Evidently we won’t be able to afford 
any of these, my Kittykins,” said Donald 
cheerfully. He took a final survey of 
the room. “We don’t seem to have left 
anything. Here’s your coat from the 
closet. I wonder why the door of it 
won’t shut. Hello, what’s this?” He 
picked up a thick green worsted cord. 

“Perhaps it was wound up behind that 
picture of the ommger’s cave,” sug- 
gested Kitty. 

“No, that can’t be; it seems to pull 
out, but it’s fastened to the floor. Never 
mind it can be around Mr Sweeny’s neck 
for all I care. O Kitty i 

“Yes, dear.” 

He came and stood with his hands on 
her shoulders looking down at her in- 
tently. “Are you sure you're not 
sorry—? It’s good-by to this house, 


little sweetheart, good-by to the dream > 


of wealth. We leave it all behind.” 

“But we take honor with us,” said 
Kitty, with a proud lift of her head. 

“Thank God—yes!” 

She pressed his hand against her 
cheek in her little loving fashion to say 
after that deep moment’s pause: 

“What’s that sound? Don’t you hear 
it? A soft, tinkling noise.” 

“Perhaps it’s water dripping some- 
where; we'll take a look downstairs. 
By George, that 7s an odd sound!” Don- 
ald stopped in the middle of the living 
room. 

“It comes from the cupboard behind 
the hearth,” said Kitty wonderingly, 
and ran forward and opened the door of 
it as she spoke. 

There on the floor lay a little heap of 
shining gold, growing larger each min- 
ute in a little shower from above. As 
Kitty stopped, enthralled, half inside the 
cupboard, a gold piece from some rift in 
the ceiling slipped over her hat and 
caught in the meshes of her fair hair, 
another slipped into the folds of her 
dark blue gown, another touched her 
hand. The sunlight, hidden all day, 
streamed in, a level lance to touch the 
swords that lined the recess, and cast a 
dazzling gleam over the pile of gold that 
lay below Kitty’s upturned face. 

Kitty and the treasure! 

Donald’s head swam for a moment; 
he gave a cry as he ran forward. In 
another instant she was in his dear arms 
again, and torether they watched the 
wonder, the foolish, unbelievable, happy, 
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fairy-tale transformation scene—the pile 
of gold that grew and grew with that 
tinkling, twinkling, shower from above. 

“Sweeny’s out-Sweenied himself this 
time,” said Donald at last, in a shaky 
tone. “Poor dear Aunt Willena, she’s as 
much of a child as any of us! It’s such 
a pretty trick, I’m sorry she’]l have to be 
disappointed. For we’re going just the 


same, my Kitty, love.” 


“For the land sakes!” said a sharp 
voice from behind them. “After you've 
stopped being one kind of a fool don’t 
go and be another, Donald Lenox.” 

“Why, Miss Sparks! What have you 
done to your hair to make it red?” cried 
Kitty, in an astonishment that deepened 
paralyzingly at. her husband’s words: 

“Come in, Aunt Willena, and have a 
chair.” 

“Aunt Willena!” 

“Or Miss Sparks, or Mr Sweeny, or 
Fairy Godmother, whatever she chooses 
to be called. Well, Aunt Willena, 
you’ve come just in time to take care 
of this pretty heap, for Severance 
and Lou will be here in a few minutes 
to take us back to town in the car— 
that’s my little surprise for you, Kitty, 
unless Aunt Willena plans to have 
me arrested for concealing her funds on 
the premises.” 

Aunt Willena gave a grim smile. “The 
money’s yours and you know it, Donald, 
and plenty more to back it in the bank. 
Go away as much as you like, but come 
back to your own.” 

Donald shook his head, with a smile as 
grim as hers. “I’m afraid not. Like all 
people who mean well, Aunt Willena, 
you'll have to take the consequences of 
your good intentions. It’s a dangerous 
thing to try and form the character.” 
His hand laid on her shoulder in a holy 
caress did not take from the incisiveness 
of his words. 

“You won’t take it after all?” 

“No,” 

“Oh, my goodness!” moaned Aunt 
Willena. She appealed to Kitty. “He'll 
swing away off on this tack now. My 
dear child, money is money, and no one 
but an idiot would turn his back on what 
is rightfully his. Donald can work just 
as hard, but with more advantages to 
back him. 

“T’ve always loved him better than 
anything on this breathing world, only 
I wasn’t sure—and now when I’m so 
proud of him, he won’t forgive me!” 
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Aunt Willena’s voice broke, her face 
looked suddenly very worn and old for a 
moment, before she rallied her forces 
spunkily once more. “But I’m not go- 
ing to be beaten at my age by a snip of 


a boy like you, Donald—TI’ll settle every 
eent I have on your little Kitty, and 
she'll take it—won’t you, precious—I 
told you so! She’s got all the sense in 


your family.” 
. The End 
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Occupations for Grandfather 


By Elia W. Peattie 


HAVE always felt that old men 

had more trouble than old women, 

to engage themselves happily. In 
Wales and in Scotland, among the work- 
ing classes, it is the old men who do the 
knitting. Anda mighty comfortable eus- 
tom it is, too. But this is not the fashion 
in our part of the world. Too often men 
with much vitality end imagination 
permit themselves to sink into a semi- 
lethargie state merely because they do 
not need to work and can find nothing 
in particular to do. 

The sensible daughter or daughter-in- 
law will see, however, that grandfather 
is provided with occupations. It will be 
best for him and best for her that he 
is so provided. Very oft n what may 
be termed the work of a steward may 
be given to him. He ean arrange for 
the winter wood and coal, keep memo- 
randa of taxes, insurance, interest, ete, 
and see to it, personally, that the busy 
master of the house does not neglect 
these matters. Ie can oversee the work 
of the stablemen or gardeners. He can 
do the marketing or at least arrange 
for the staples. Of course, in many 
households where the beautiful virtues 
of patience and mutual consideration 
have not been learned, the delegation of 
such labors to the eldest member of the 
household may cause some inconvenience. 
But after all it is an economy of force 
and strength. It is bad domestie econ- 
omy not to utilize this experience and 
ability. 

Some old gentlemen take great pleas- 
ure in a carpenter shop. Amateur eabi- 
net making is a great pleasure, and with 
a neat little workshop and a good assort- 
ment of tools, the family will be able 


to save many dollars in the course of 
the year. Here broken furniture can be 
mended, shelves, boxes and other con- 
veniences made. The amateur carpenter 
can mend the fences, the sidewalk and ° 
the lattice. He can make the coop for 
the hen and her chicks; he can box up 
articles that are to be freighted or ex- 
pressed. He can make gifts. (And to 
make it possible for the old to give gifts, 
is to confer upon them one of the greatest 
of pleasures.) Many men have a turn 
for locksmithing, or for working in 
metals, and in their busier years are 
debarred from indulging this taste. 

This much is certain, the family is 
under obligations to help on grand- 
father’s enterprise, whether it be the 
raising of asparagus, ‘he mending of the 
neighbor’s bells, the raising of chickens 
or the cultivation of peonies. False 
pride on the part of his family has made 
many a true-hearted old man miserable. 
This false pride has forbidden a nat- 
urally energetic man, perhaps, to occupy 
himself, lest the neighbors shall enter- 
tain the idea that he is not sufficiently 
eared for. People who wnderstand a 
great deal about the principles of per- 
sonal rights forget that they apply to 
the old. 

I am convinced that the way to speed 
the passing years, and to keep the heart 
loving and the mind anticipatory, is to 
be busy. I am making notes of the 
entertaining things I am going to do 
when I am a little clder—when I have 
ceased to live in a house my own and 
have gone to live in the houses of my 
children. I am determined to make 
them envy me the enjoyment I shall get 
out of life. 
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HE degree and the efect- 
iveness of animal and 
human energy are far 
more dependent than 
many suppose them to 
be on the quality of the 
air breathed. When 
that quality changes dependent vital 
energy varies much more. The vitailiz- 
ing part of the air, oxygen, is but little 
more than one-fifth of the volume of the 
air, Let the quantity of that oxygen 
be so reduced by the process of respira- 
tion that one-fifth is withdrawn from 
the air for breathing use, then if vital 
change corresponded to air change, re- 
sulting vitality would be reduced to 
four-fifths of its normal rating. As a 
matter of fact, however, vitality would 
altogether cease, and death would quic':ly 
result. In other words, roughly stated, 
any change in the oxygen of air results 
in a change five times as great in the 
dependent vitality, or a change of one 
in the atmosphere as a whole results in a 
change of twenty-five in vitality. It 
is therefore reasonable that much stress 
should be laid upon the importance of 
maintaining as far as is possible the 
normal purity of air furnished for 
breathing. 

The candle flame is in some Yespects 
quite like the vital flame. Both flames 
are dependent: first, on carbon, in tallow 
in one case and in food in the other; 
and second, on the oxygen of the air. 
The production of both flames is at- 
tended by the formation of carbon diox- 
ide, the generation of heat, the reduction 
of atmospheric oxygen, and the elimi- 
nation of water vapor. In both instances 
the essential processes are alike, that is 
in changing energy in one form into 
energy in another form. 

There is one great differeuce between 
the vital and the candle flame and in 
favor of the latter. There is no creation 
so complex. interdependent and introac- 
tive, and so susceptible to the effects of 
change in dependent conditions as is 
the human body. It shivers in one at- 
mosphere and swelters in another, both 
within the range of a few degrees of the 
long thermometriec scale; it withers in 
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hot dryness, is enervated by humidity, 
and is offended by an odor; it is easily 


-and largely affected by its own thought, 


and may be prostrated by its own imag- 
ination. Not so with the candle flame. 
The vital flame is open to the effects of 
many an influence by which the candle 
flame is wholly unaffected. If then the 
candle flame, the lamp flame and the gas 
flame show clearly the effects of even a 
slight change in the quality of the air on 
which their burning depends, how much 
greater is likely to be the corresponding 
effect on the vital flame is a matter of 
proper logical inference. 
A striking demonstration in Boston 


In the case of a candle burning in an 
unyentilated space, it has been shown by 
experiment that the change of one five 
hundredth in the air produces a change 
of five one-hundredths in the candle 
luminosity. At a time when gas was 
used to illuminate a well-known audi- 
ence hall in Boston, a change was made 
in the method of ventilation which 
greatly freshened the air. The patrons, 
accustomed to the flame and light given 
by the frieze jets when the ventilation 
was poor, immediately noticed the in- 
creased brilliancy when the air had been 
made better, but attributed the brighter 
and clearer light to better gas, to new 
burners, and to everything else than to 
the change for the better in the quality 
of the air. 

There is another important difference 
Letween the candle flame and the vital 
flame, and it is largely because of this 
difference that the debilitating effect of 
impoverished and vitiated air on vital- 
ity is so little considered. If a candle 
flame is plunged into air devoid of oxy- 
gen it is immediately extinguished. If 
a man enters such air he may live in it 
for some minutes. The candle flame is 
without a store of reserve energy to 
sustain it even for a moment when the 
atmospheric source of energy is with- 
drawn, The vital flame, on the other 
hand, possesses a reserve sufficient to 
earry it safely through brief periods of 
a complete withdrawal of its source of 
support. It is a matter of record that the 
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lamps of crowded and unventilated halls 
have gone out because of the excessive 
impoverishment and vitiation of the 
air by breathers and lamps. A man can 
live for a considerable time in air in 
which a candle flame has expired for 
want of oxygen. Such phenomena do not 
mean, as some appear to think, that 
human vitality is unaffected even by 
large variations from the normal in at- 
mospheric conditions. 

On the other hand, the ultimate sus- 
ceptibility of that vitality to such vari- 
ations is greater than that of the candle 
flame. The difference is this: the candle 
flame feels and shows at once the full 
effect of a change in sustaining condi- 
tions, while the corresponding effect on 
the vital flame is slow and cumulative. 
The impoverished and polluted air that 
dims the candle or lamp or gas flame, 
dims it instantly, and the flame glows 
indefinitely with that dimmed bright- 
ness unchanged so long as the quality 
of air is continuously maintained. The 
vital flame, on the other hand, glows 
with unchanged vigor when it is first 
enveloped with debilitated or tainted air, 
then droops gradually but continuously, 
perhaps to utterly expire unless relief 
comes by the restoration of the air to its 
normal quality. In other words, the 
decline of the candle flame, though im- 
mediate, is only to a fixed degree which 
is continuously maintained. The decline 
of the vital flame is deferred, but, once 
begun, is continuous even to complete 
extinction if the quality of the air is 
sufficiently morbific and persistent. 

In dirty air the fiame burns low 


It is in the fact just stated that the 
special danger attending unwholesome 
air exists. If such air affected vitality 
as it affects a flame, by instantly produc- 
ing physical and easily measurable re- 
sults—suck as a twenty-five per cent 
reduction of pliysical strength or of 
mental acumen, or of the body’s power 
to resist microbie or other form of dis- 
eases—if such changes were evident in 
the vital flame with each one per cent 
change in the energy-producing quality 
of the air, then far more attention would 
be given than is now to the mainte- 
nance of atmospheric purity wherever 
men, women or children breathe. The 
great ocean of enveloping air is so lim- 
itless in quantity, and so pure in quality, 


and changes of quality in it are gener-. 


ally of so unobservable a nature, that its 
eleaniiness is either assumed as natural 
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or else is not a subject of thought at all. 
Air is as much matter as is water or 
ice. It may be clean or dirty; moist or 
dry; cold or hot; it may be measured 
and weighed; moved and brought to rest, 
and it may pass through all these states 
and yet to sight be the same. The dan- 
ger that is unseen is little known, and 
feared less, For present purposes, the 
principle may be accepted that atmos- 
pheric pollution is a natural and neces- 
sary attendant of animal life, and that 
atmospheric purity in the presence of 
that life is possible only when there is 
atmospheric abundance. 

The first change produced in vitality 
by a change from the normal in air is 
like that of a dulling of the keen edge 
of a knife. That edge is the least vis- 
ible part of the knife, yet that for which 
the whole blade exists, and it is that 
which first suffers from abuse. When the 
edge is dulled the blade may yet be 
made to cut, but at a cost of effort in the 
“putting to of more strength” which is 
wasteful and wearisome. Evidence of 
that dullness is generally discernible in 
the rough, ragged and bruised work of 
the dulled tool. So also when close and 
impure air enervates the body and dulls 
the mind, the fine, keen edge of mental 
acumen is gone. Results can be achieved 
only by greater effort and with tedi- 
ousness and blundering. The change of 
one from the normal in the air, the 
aerial agent of vital energy production, 
results in a change of twenty-five in the 
energy output of the body and mind, 
and also in the normal resisting energy 
of the body for the maintenance of vi- 
taility against the hordes of menacing 
energies, sometimes minute, but always 
multitudinous, which beset human life. 

The nose scents the danger 


Whenever a change in air is made 
evident to the protective sense with which 
the body is equipped, there is then need 
either of greater cleanliness of surround- 
ings, or else of greater purity of air. 
If the keen sense of smell, as the 
breather enters fresh from pure air, is 
offended by the odor of the enclosure, no 
further evidence is needed of the pres- 
ence of an impurity which should be 
removed either by water and soap, or else 
by air and ventilation. Air and ven‘i- 
lation can never properly be called upon 
to do their work until soap and water have 
completely done all that can be done by 
them. Ventilation can be held to dilute 
and remove only such impurities as are 


— 
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properly aerial. Dirt lodged on or adher- 
ing to surfaces, whether of room, fur- 
niture, person, or clothing, must be 
removed by more appropriate physical 
means than air in insensible motion. 
Dust is a form of dirt midway between 
that which is adhesive to surfaces and 
that which is normally aerial. Dust is 
one of the most prolific of dangers, for 


the reason that it abounds in microbic, 


and some of it morbific, vitality. Lodged 
dust should be captured in and removed 
by moist cloths or other effective means. 
Floating dust would then be greatly re- 
duced and would properly be removed by 
the action of ventilation. The greater 
the volume of air flow, the more com- 
plete is the removal of floating dust, and 
the greater is made the resisting vital- 
ity of those exposed to such dust as 
remains. Extensive series of tests show 
that in the air of continuously and thor- 
oughly ventilated rooms there are but 
one-fourth the microbic dust quantities 
found in rooms of equal size when only 
moderately and intermittingly venti- 
lated. Hence the comparative safety 


under exposure to contagious and infec- 
tious diseases in school rooms and assem- 
bly halls, and elsewhere, when ventilation 


is free. 
What air analysis shows 


Analyses of air in living rooms, offices, 
shops, school rooms, assembly halls, 
ehurehes and even hospitals have re- 
vealed, and would now in many cases re- 
veal, conditions in which vital energy 
must of necessity droop. The usual 
method of measuring atmospheric viti- 
ation is by testing for the most easily 
caught and measured of the group of 
vitiators,—carbon dioxide in the form of 
earbonic acid gas. In the air above the 
open sea the proportion of this gas is 
as low as three parts in ten thousand; 
in the open country three and one-lelf 
parts; in the streets of a crowded city 
from four and one-half to five parts; 
in exceptional localities and times, such 
as in London when the meteorological 
conditions are at their worst, the propor- 
tions are yet higher. 

The purpose of ventilation is to main- 
tain within inhabited inclosures an at- 
mosphere which shall differ from that 
without by a certain fixed amount. The 
usual standard of comparison is made 
that of the carbon dioxide present in 
outside and inside air. For the dwelling 
the increase should not exceed one to 
one and one-half parts in ten thousand; 
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for the school room from two and one- 
half to three and one-half; for the as- 
sembly hall from three to four and one- 
half when sittings are long, and from 
five to seven when they are short. Tests 
of air found in supposedly well cared for 
dwellings have shown carbon dioxide 
from six to nine in ten thousand; in 
some school rooms it has ranged all 
through the teens and into the twentys; 
in tests made in crowded theaters it has 
sealed up through the teens, twenties, 
thirties, and even forties, close to the 
fifties. 

The meaning of all this becomes evi- 
dent to anyone who can appreciate the 
significance of the faet that for each 
change of ten in the carbon dioxide of 
the air an initiative decline of two and 
one-half per cent in vital energy is likely 
to result, with further decline as the 
harmful conditions are continued. These 
facts have of late been so effectively 
pressed home upon the public that in 
some states laws have been demanded 
and framed for the protection of life 
against the dangers of impure air within 
places of public and semi-public assem- 
bly, and that apart from such incentive 
much has been successfully done toward 
maintaining atmospheric wholesomeness 
within buildings of this class. There 
are to-day school buildings in which the 
carbon dioxide increase above that exist- 
ing in outdoor air falls below two parts 
in ten theusand, and some theaters and 
churehes where that inerease is below 
one part in ten thousand on the main 
floor even when the auditorium has been 
crowded for hours. Much remains to be 
done by both public and private initia- 
tive, and through more serious and in- 
telligent effort on the part of owners, 
architects and engineers, and by a wiser 
and stricter enforcement of existing 
laws, and by the enactment of new and 
appropriate sanitary laws where they do 
not exist. 

The money cost of ventilation 


That which in the popular mind too 
often and too greatly limits, if it does 
not wholly prevent proper ventilation, 
is the item of cost. The prevailing con- 
ditions of winter weather and the prev- 
alent custom of dress and habit of life 
make necessary a warming of the air, 
(for indoor use) and this warming is the 
principal item of cost in supplying air 
for ventilation purpose. That cost 
varies with the range of temperature 
through which the air must be changed 


to prepare it for ventilating work. The 
average range of the temperature rise 
necessary for the latitude of Springfield 
and for the entire season of closed houses 
is thirty-five degrees Fahrenheit; that 
is, on the average, between the middle 
of October and the middle of May, air 
used for ventilating purposes within oc- 
cupied rooms must be raised from about 
thirty-five degrees outdoor temperature 
to seventy indoor temperature. One 
pound of coal as ordinarily burned will 
yield sufficient heat to warm twelve 
thousand cubic feet of air through thirty- 
five degrees, or quite enough for a 
per capita supply for four hours when 
ventilation is free. The per capita 
daily supply of coal required when ven- 
tilation is so maintained through the 
entire twenty-four hours is six pounds, 
and the cost one and one-half cents, as 
prices of coal now run. 

This estimate furnishes data for com- 
putation on the profit and loss basis of 
the ratio between the cost of pure air 
and the profit to be derived from it. 
That profit, it must be noticed, is by no 
means proportional to the quantity of 
air used for ventilation. Too much draft 
will put out a fire and will extinguish 
a life. There is for every fire an air 
quantity which effects the most economic 
results. Too little air dulls the fire, and 
wastes fue! because of incomplete com- 
bustion. Too much air, even though not 
enough to chill the fire, so quickens the 
travel of hot gases to the chimney as to 
prevent the effective absorption of that 
heat by the boilers or other surfaces pro- 
vided for its absorption, retention and 
use. So also in matters of ventilation, 
some conditions demand large quantities 
of air, and some can tolerate only mod- 
erate or even small quantities. Further- 
more, the vital gain derivable from any 
given per capita quentity of air fur- 
nished per hour is not doubled by doub- 
ling the quantity furnished within the 
same time. With each added unit vol- 
ume of air the increase of gain is re- 
duced. Upon the first unit volume the 
very life of the breather may depend; 
upon the last permissible unit the ques- 
tion may be between the small degree of 
benefit derivable and the menace of a 
chilling draft. 

Again, the harmful effects of vitiated 
air are proportional to the duration of 
the exposure to them. As a man may 
jump through a fire without a scorch, so 
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one may suffer exposure through a short 
period to the foulest of air without ap- 
preciatively harmful effect. Those places 
where exposure is the longest are in 


need of purest air, and those places in 


which exposure is the shortest may, with 
no greater menace to vitality, be filled 
with air the purity of which is inversely 
as the time of exposure to it. Finally, 
the quantity of air supply which is tol- 
erable is directly as‘the per capita space 
within an incicsure. If that space is 
large, as in a residence, the per capita 
air supply may be safely made excessive. 
If that space is small, as in a crowded 
zesembly room, the per capita supply 
must also be relatively small. Roughly 
stated, the per capita supply per hour 
should generally not exceed twelve times 
the per capita cubic space within an 
enclosure, e'se intolerable draft will re- 
sult. 
The quantity of air needed for vital 
energy production and for vitality pro- 
tection is therefore variable, due—among 
other things not mentioned here—to the 
length of time spent within inclosed 
spaces; to the per capita space within 
such places; to the profit derivable from 
an inerease in air supply under the va- 
rious conditions which obtain within 
inhabited inclosures. Manifestly the 
dwelling, being the place longest occu- 
pied, and having the largest per capita 
cubie space, is that in whieh the air 
should be maintained at its purest. The 
closed schcol is occupied thirty hours of 
each full week, and by so many that the 
per capita cubie space is comparatively 
small. For equally vital results the air 
may not, and beeanse of the menace of 
draft cannot, be maintained as pure as 
may be the air of the dwelling. The 
theater, the hall and the chureh are 
oceupied for a still shorter time, and are 
also usually more crowded, so that in 
them the hourly per capita air allowance 
may, and generally must, be smaller than 
the profitable and safe supply for the 
school room. 

If then a generous per capita air sup- 
ply for the well filled dwelling is thirty- 
six hundred eubie feet per hour, an 
equally generous supply for the school 
room is twenty-four hundred, and for the 
crowded audience room twelve hundred. 
The average per capita hourly fuel 


needed for such ventilation costs for the 


residence one-fifteenth cent; for the 
school room one-twentieth cent; for the 
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audience hall and church, one-fortieth 
cent. 
The profits from ventilation 


These are the costs in fuel of ven- 
tilation. What now are the profits? Ex- 
actly the same as those of eating suita- 
ble and sufficient food. Just as the 
draft is as essential to the boiler fire 
as is the coal, so air in purity and abun- 
dance is as essential to the vital fire as 
is food. A good draft is of more impor- 
tanee to a bright fire than is good coal, 
for if the draft is good, a hot fire may be 
made and held with poor fuel, but with 
a poor draft the best of fuel will not 
make and sustain a hot fire. Inferior 
food with an abundance of exercise in 
the open air is better than the finest of 
food with the breathing of tainted and 
vitiated air. To boiler power and to 
engine energy coal and air are equally 
essential. To vigor of body and to vital 
energy food and air are also equally es- 
sential. To both the quality of air is 
of more importance than is the quality 
of fuel and food. 

Human energy measures the human 
power to be and to do, the power to ac- 
quire and to use the great store of energy 
within human reach, and available for 
The body is an organism 


his purpose. 
in which existing energy is transformed 
from that termed chemical into that 


known as vital. 
former its vital energy product is nce- 
essarily dependent on the proportion 
of transformable enerzy appropriated. 
The carbon of food alone is impotent to 
produce vital energy. The oxygen of the 
air is-equally so. 

The adjustment of the proportions 
in which the two combine through the 
process which transforms chemical into 
thermal and vital energy is as exact as 
are all of nature’s processes, whether 
they be those of the mechanical combi- 
nation of worlds in the celestial balance 
or of the molecular combinations of 
atoms in the chemical balance. The 
processes of nature are not haphazard, 
nor are her proportions those of gross 
adjustment. What surprise, therefore, 
can be natural that the disappearance of 
one-fifth of the oxygen from the air and 
the substitution therefor of carbonic 
acid gas should speedily and completely 
suspend the energy transformation 
process within the body, or that any 
change in the air quality should produce 
a far greater change in the transformed 
energy output? The air in its native 


As an energy trans- 
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purity is that which is provided for 
man’s use and his processes. He cannot 
tamper or trifle with the exact order of 
nature’s economy without paying a se- 
vere penalty for his ignorance or indif- 
ference. 

When man is careless about the air 
he breathes he is careless about the very 
source and quality of his vital energy. 
The superb health of the out-of-door an- 
imal is an evidence of the purity of the 
air it continuously breathes, and of the 
vigorous stirring of its vital fires by 
tireless exercise. 

Among the greater gains to life inci- 
dent to purity of air are: The power of 
robust health to resist disease, and to 
reduce the virulence of disease when it 
comes; the aggressiveness and acumen of 
effort and action and the sum and value 
of life’s products. All these gains are 
available whatever the place or the con- 
dition of living or working; in the 
home, in the office, in the school, in the 
assembly hall, in the hospital. Pure air 
reduces the heavy costs of impaired vi- 
tality and increases the productive val- 
ues of life, because the full energizing 
of the body is impossible without it. 

Cost of bad air in a school room 


Experts in hygiene have found the 
difference in the volume and the value 
of work done by the same people in the 
same rooms when poorly and when well 
ventilated to be from 25 per cent 
upward in favor of the well venti- 
lated rooms. The correctness of that esti- 
mate has been proved in school rooms, 
as elsewhere. To give the illustration 
a concrete value, apply the estimate to a 
high school of five hundred scholars. 
Let the per capita cost per year be $65, 

the total cost per annum $32,500. 
Poorly ventilated school rooms mean a 
long absence roll, doctors’ and druggists’ 
and perhaps nurses’ bills, labored and 
hindered work within the school room, 
faulty energizing of* both body and 
mind at an age when there is most need 
of the highest energizing of both, 
delayed entrance on. life’s productive 
work, weakened and shortened work 
through life, reduced compensation for 
work, and in many cases premature de- 
cline and death. Such are some of the 
inevitable costs of impure air which 
cannot be accurately tabulated. The ag- 
gregate is larger than any but a careful 
and competent investigator is ready to 
believe possible. 

One phase of the loss is however com- 


putable, if the premise furnished by 
expert students in hygiene is accepted. 
One effect of impoverished and vitiated 
air in the school room is to dull both 
teacher and scholar; to lessen the power 
of the teacher to impart, and of the 
scholar to receive, instruction; work is 
more slowly and more blunderingly done 
and with more conscious and spiritless 
effort than if attempted in invigorating 
air. Illness and absence of both teachers 
and scholars involve substitute teachers 
on the one side, and retrograde work 
on the other, both contributing to the 
general school room deficit. The aggre- 
gate computable loss of 25 per cent is 
thus easily reached. In the single and 
minor item of school tax, monetary 
less, that 25 per cent represents $8,125, 
the partial cost per year of depleted and 
fouled air in school rooms. The per 
year fuel cost of pure air for five hun- 
dred scholars is to-day some $225. If 
the difference in productive work in the 
school due to air quality were no greater 
than 1 per cent representing $325, even 


There’s a dear little flat in a city 
(That I can’t tell you where is a pity), 
Which has a gas range 
With tricks that are strange, 
And J manage that range in the city. 


When we rented that dear little flat 
Our landlord, so wheezy and fat, 
Exclaimed on his kneés, 
Turning valves with great ease; 
“Dot range is a beaudy! See dat!” 


Maybe so. ’Tis a sportive affair 


When in spirits it singes my hair, 
Licks my fingers in glee, 
And laughs wickedly 

As I dab vaseline here and there. 


MY GAS RANGE 


My Gas Range 


By P. 


Every kettle and pan we possess 
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then the immediate profit in money 
invested in pure air would be 50 per 
cent above fuel cost. 

There is no menace to vitality and 
to the sum and the value of the products 
of vital energy so continuously immi- 
nent, so insidious, so effectively active 
as are the invisible wastes of the body. 
The dead by the weapons of the world’s 
battlefields are few compared with those 
whose lives have been either blighted or 
prematurely ended because of failure 
to maintain the body in a correct rela- 
tion to the atmospheric source of abun- 
dant energy waiting to be transformed 
into vital force, and who have died for 
want of proper breath. He who would 
live at his best must breathe air at its 
purest. There is no material necessity 
to life greater than that of pure air. 
There is nothing so priceless and yet so 
costless as air. There is no financial in- 
vestment which does or can yield so 
sure and so large returns as money 
wisely expended for pure air. 


M. C. 


At times, when green peas we'd consume, 
The range affects a deep gloom, 
Faintly flickers, but later 
(Do you wonder we hate her?) 
Reduces the peas to perfume, 


There’s a broiler below made of tin. 

When a steak built for two is within 
I can watch how it frizzles, 
Burns up, or just sizzles, 

Tf I stand on my head and look in. 


There’s an oven heated up from below, 
A method productive of woe, 

For the bottoms of cakes 

Are black in two shakes, 
But consumptive on top, don’t y’ know. 


Is blackened and searred, I confess, 
With marks of the fray; 
But I still proudly say 


That I manage that range—more or less. 
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Fireproof Dwellings of Moderate Cost 


By Dwight Heald Perkins, Architect 


URING the past thirty-five 
years the systems of build- 
ing construction in Amer- 
ica have been completely 
revolutionized. It may 
stated that the beginning 
of this revolution occurred 
in 1871 and its immediate cause was 
the great Chicago fire, which resulted in 
such widespread destruction of combus- 
tible buildings that many of the large 
insurance companies had to suspend 
business, being unable to repay the fire 
losses. 

Although Chicago was rebuilt at that 
time with buildings largely constructed 
with wood, yet the realization of the 
necessity for better systems of building 
construction was forced upon the public 
at that time. This resulted in the ini- 
tial steps toward the so-called fireproof 
construction, which has at the present 
time reached a high stare of develop- 
ment. 

At first these efforts were only applied 
to large and expensive buildings, and 
later received a great impetus and wide- 
spread celebrity in their application to 
the lofty “sky scraper,” which was orig- 
inated in a locality of loose soil and 
consequently poor foundations. These 
conditions forced the abandonment of 
heavy masonry construction, which, 
even though in itself fireproof, was much 
too heavy to meet the conditions. The 
result was that attention was turned to 
steel and the hollow clay products, and 
later to the extensive use of Portland 
cement. Thus the skeleton type of fire- 


and floor. 


proof construction was evolved, and on 
this class of work the commercial side 
of fireproof construction was founded, 
and is now largely maintained. 

Of late years, however, these systems 
of construction have, in modified forms, 
been extensively applied to nearly all 
types of buildings except the private 
residence. To be sure, many large city 
residences and palaces of the kings of 
finance have recently been constructed 
in a modern fireproof manner, often 
necessarily so owing to the rigid require- 
ments of local building ordinances, which 
regulations are continually being drawn 
tighter to protect the congested dis- 
tricts of our large cities. 

The extensive application of fireproof 
construction to the typical domestic 
dwelling house of moderate cost has, up 
to date, been confined to a few seattered 
experiments, These have been for the 
most part essentially experiments in 
construction and to those of us who still 
have a regard for architecture as an art, 
they are “lamentably” fireproof. 

The natural conditions under which 
we are working indicate that the early 
adoption of fire-resisting ccnstruction 
for residence and other small buildings 
is inevitable, and that the prime cause 
for the change will be economy. The 
growing scarcity of native timber and 
the consequent rapid increase in the cost 
of lumber, together with the enormous 
growth in the domestic production of 
iron and steel, Portland cement and the 
clay building products at a continually 
lower cost, are responsible for the ever 
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Showing modern fireproof constructi i 
! Hollow tile on as applied to walls 


8 and re-enforced concrete. Page 170 
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FIREPROOF 


lessening difference between the costs of 
wood and fireproof construction. 

Owing to the manipulations of the 
market and the periodical restrictions of 
output brought by the monopolies con* 
trolling many of our industries, it is dif- 
ficult to obtain 
at all times a 
normal market 
price, and the us- 
ual values of 
building material 
are often com- 
pletely upset by 
these conditions. 
At the present 
time, however, 
and under nor- 
mal conditions of 
the markets, it 
may be stated 
that the differ- 
ence in cost be- 
tween an all 
frame house of 
good _ construc- 
tion and simple lines and one of the 
same general design, the structural 
parts of which are fireproof, will not ex- 
ceed 20 per cent, while the substitution 
of fireproof floors, roof and inner parti- 
tions for wood construction in a house 
inclosed in brick walls will not exceed 
12 per cent. 

Aside from the desirability of build- 
ing in such a manner as to minimize 
the danger of the destruction of life and 
property by fire, there are many other 


A fireproof residence constructed 
i 
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advantages gained by the abandonment 
of wood as a structural material, namely, 
the decreased cost of insurance and re- 
pairs, the elimination of damage caused 
by shrinkage, the increased insulation 
of heat and cold, the deadening of sound, 
thinner floor and 
partition con- 
struction and 
much lessened 
chance of the 
presence of rats 
and vermin, 

Notwithstand- 
ing the efforts of 
the enthusiasts 
of fireproof con- 
struction, who 
would have us 
build our houses 
absolutely fir e- 
proof in every 
particular, some- 
what after the 
fashion of a 
safety deposit 
vault, there is no necessity or inclination 
on the part of architects of good taste 
and judgment to go to such an extreme 
in this direction as to seriously impair 
the architectural possibilities of a home- 
like domestie residence. 

Much is. now being done to develop 
the use of steel and cement compositions 
for interior finishings, such as finished 
floors, interior doors and trimming and 
furniture. For all business purposes re- 
sults of great merit have been achieved 


Residence during construction. The floors were built of four-inch I beams, 18 inches on centers, 
and bedded in six inches of concrete, An early form of re-enforced concrete construction 
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in this direction, but here again are in- 
novations which, in their present form 
at least, should not be applied to resi- 
dence work. 

We have so long been accustomed to 
the use of wood for interior finish and 
finished floors, with beautiful and artis- 
tic results, that we will not be likely to 
abandon its use for this purpose for 
some time to come. Indeed, in residences 
of this class there is no occasion to do so, 
and ¢ertainly no substitute of equal 
practical and artistic merit has yet been 
introduced at reasonable cost. 

Several chemical processes for the fire- 
proofing of wood and even fabrics have 
been recently introduced. These con- 
sist mainly of the impregnation of the 
fiber of the material with salts of am- 
monia or aluminum, applied under great 
pressure and rendering the material en- 
tirely uninflammable and combustible 
only by continued high heat generated 
from without. The appearance, dura- 
bility -and finishing possibilities are un- 
impaired by the process. Fireproof 
paints and coatings have been introduced 
with a similar end in view and their 
success has apparently been demor- 
strated, 

The practical use of these inventions, 
however, has as yet been confined to the 
fittings of war ships and the settings of 
theater stages and theaters, as their cost 
and limited production do not at present 
fit them for general use. 

The extent to which fireproof con- 
struction should be carried depends en- 
tirely upon the description of the build- 
ing and its proximity to other buildings 
of less substantial construction. For a 
typical case, however, let us assume that 
residences of the class which we are con- 
sidering, are not more than three stories 
high and not nearer than twenty-five feet 
to any other building. Fcr such a case the 
author would recommend that all out- 
side walls, inside partitions, floor con- 
struction and roof be constructed of in- 
combustible material. At least one flight 
of stairs should be constructed of iron or 
cement but may be finished with, wood 
without destroying their use as a means 
of exit during a fire. A roof constructed 
of wood, but covered with slate or tile, 
will not injure the fireproof qualities 
of the house very much. A very good 
and comparatively cheap fireproof roof 
is made by the use of light steel fram- 
ing with roofing tile applied directly to 
horizontal and parallel angle or tee irons 
and wired to the same from the under 
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side. A roof which is a much better in- 
sulator of heat and cold but more expen- 
sive may be built with book-tile on small 
tee irons: or a light re-enforced concrete 
Se and finished with slate or 
tile. 

Much discussion and rivalry exist be- 
tween their respective interests, relative 
to the comparative merits of hollow tile 
and concrete as fireproofing materials. 
The systems of construction, based upon 
the use of these materials, all call for 
more or less steel which, at the present 
time, is at a very high market price. 
This fact at present makes the re-en- 
forced concrete system the cheaper 
method, owing to the fact that, for res- 
idence work at least, little or no struc- 
tural iron of large shapes is used, all 
that is required being small steel tension 
bars of a fabric of wire or expanded 
metal. 

The hollow tile, however, possesses 
many practical advantages over this sys- 
tem, being older and better regulated, 
causing less difficulty and loss of time in 
construction and being less liable to fail- 
ure owing to imperfect material or work- 
manship. 

Probably the most satisfactory floor 
construction yet designed for economy 
light loads and long spans is a patented 
combination of hollow tile and re-en- 
forced concrete, making a remarkably 
strong thin floor with the minimum use 
of steel (see illustration). Exterior walls 
should be built of brick, hollow terra cotta 
blocks, concrete blocks or grouted con- 
crete made in temporary wood forms. 
Pressed brick, stone or cement plaster 
may be used as an outside facing with 
any of these, but as yet no hollow terra 
cotta blocks, other than high grade archi- 
tectural terra cotta, have been produced 
which are perfectly suited for attractive 
exterior purposes. Brick, however, is a 
perfect material for this use and has most 
charming architectural possibilities. 

Interior partitions may be built of tile 
three inches or four inches thick with 
perfect results, or a lighter and cheaper 
result may be obtained by the use of 
metal studs, usually small channel bars or 
shapes made up from rolled steel plates. 
The studding is lathed on one side or 
both, depending on its thickness, with a 
strong metal lath, and plastered, mak- 
ing a durable, rigid partition, but less 
fireproof than one of tile. 

The first step toward fireproof con- 
struction should be the abandonment of 


_ wood lath, Wood finished floors are gen- 
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erally to be preferred, but if carpets are 
to be used, it is only necessary to lay 
a wood strip around the walls of each 
room and finish between with cement. 
Tile and mosaics may be used with good 
effect in some parts but are generally 


Y house is the average small pri- 
vate house in New York city, my 
family three adults, my circeum- 

stanees moderate, so that 1 am compelled 
to manage with the help of one servant 
who must have a fairly good brain, and 
be willing to learn. With these two 
qualities, I can soon make her capable, 
and a few days’ trial always reveals the 
presence or absence of these requisites. 

My first talk with a maid amounts to 
this: “I expect my orders to be promptly 
obeyed always. If an order seems unjust 
or if you find that interruptions make it 
difficult to carry it out, come to me and 
say so.” I have never yet found that a 
maid accepts this in the wrong spirit. 

Sudden company, the non-arrival of 
provisions, a larger wash than usual— 
none of these things affects us seriously, 
for when my maid is troubled she and I 
talk over the difficulty and together 
smooth things out. 

My experience has taught me just this: 
Our servants are not our equals in point 
of education. Then let the educated 
mind be high in authority. No system 
can be strong where there is not a good 
leader. Let our servants feel and see 
that we know just as much, if not more, 
about their work than they do. To do 
this we must look into things carefully, 
for no woman ignorant of the ins and 
outs of a house can control her maid. 
Any mind will always respond to the 
superiority of knowledge. It is not nec- 
essary to parade this knowledge. But 
if Mary knows that by coming to her 
mistress she wi!l be helped out of any 
difficulty, she respects that mistress. 

Yet, while we are above our servants 
in the management of our homes, the 
mistress and maid are equals under the 
laws of our land. The mistress who is 


Good Service in General Housework 


By Helen Mar 
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cold and out of place in living rooms. 

In general, we should work toward a 
safer and more durable system of con- 
struction for our dwellings, always re- 
membering, however, that simplicity and 
a cheerful aspect must be preserved 


wise will not pry into the private affairs 
of her maid.' We cannot, and do not, de- 
mand all her time. A ten-hour day seems 
to me impracticable, for housework in 
its nature does not admit of a ten-hour 
day unless we can resolve it into spe- 
cialties. That may work well where there 
is more than one maid, but to the average 
American housekeeper it would mean 
great deprivation. 

In my family we are fond of evenings 
at home. My maid is free to go out 
whatever evenings I am at home, so that 
she has at least five evenings a week at 
her disposal, provided she is in at a 
seasonable hour. I never set a special 
hour, but make it felt that at “closing- 
up-time” I like my maid to be in. Then 
she has her regular days out, with which 
I seldom, if ever, let anything interfere. 
If a special entertainment promises late 
hours, she tells us freely that she cannot 
be home early, and goes away with a 
light heart, knowing that I trust her to 
come into my house with her key, but 
knowing too that I shall be wakeful until 
I hear her step on the stairs—as when a 
member of my family keeps late hours. 

For months I spent half an hour every 
evening teaching a faithful colored girl 
to read and write. Now, though in a 
little home of her own, she is still my 
devoted slave. Later I spent much time 
with a Swedish girl, helping her to read 
in English. With a cookbook with the 
recipes carefully explained, I call on her 
for many dishes. 

The real, true, earnest spirit of leader- 
ship always counts. There is no humil- 
iation in prompt obedience. By strength 
I do not mean a show of bossism, but a 
quict, just, earnest spirit, that will im- 
press others with a desire to do good work. 
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\HE dwelling here de- 
4 scribed combines economy 
hor of space and cost with 
originality and charm to 

a marked degree. It was 

designed by Edwin J. 

Parlett, architect, for his 

own occupancy and is a marked success. 
The underpinning is constructed of red 
brick laid in white mortar. The super- 
structure, of wood, is covered on the 
exterior framework with matched sheath- 
ing, good building paper, and then 


shingles; the latter stained a soft gray 
color, while the trimmings are painted 
white. The roof is covered with shingles 
and stained a moss green. Dimensions: 
Front, 50 feet; side, 28 feet, exclusive of 
piazza. Hight of ceilings: Cellar, 7 
feet; first story, 9 feet; second, 8 feet 
6 inches; third, 8 feet. 

The interior is trimmed with white 
pine and painted with white enamel. 
The hall is provided with an ornamental 
staircase of Colonial style, with spindle 
balusters and newels, treated with white 
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The living room with its library corner 
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} The dining room whose windows face the sunset 
ie: 
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enamel paint, 
and a mahogany 
rail. The toilet 
and coat closet 
are conve:‘ently 
located and are 
well fitted up. 
The living room 
is provided with 
book cases built 
in, and an open 
fireplace built of 
red molded brick; 
the mantel is of 
the same. The 
dining room is 
treated in an ar- 
tistic manner, 
and has a buffet 
built in, with 
leaded glass 
doors. At one 
end of the room 
is a cluster of 
leaded glass win- 
dows, under 
which there is a 
flower shelf; the 
space beneath the 
shelf is provided 
with a_ locker. 
The butler’s pan- 
try is fitted up 
with drawers, 


Drawers 
Clos. 
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Cham ber Roof 
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Floor plans of a charming and economical home 
shelves, cupboards 


A bit of landscape gardening at the rear 


and closets. Much 
attention has been 
given to the pantry, 


kitchen and _ store- 
room, for little 
woodwork is used 


and all the shelving 


‘is set away from the 


walls to permit free 
dusting. The walls 
are wainscoted five 
feet up from the 
floor with white 
cement and painted. 

The second floor 
contains three bed- 
rooms, large closets, 
a well-fitted linen 
closet, and a bath- 
room, the latter 
wainscoted and 
fitted with porcelain 
fixtures and exposed 
nickel-plated plumb- 
ing. There are two 
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rooms and trunk room on the third 
floor. A cemented cellar contains a 
furnace, laundry, and fuel rooms. 

The designer and owner has carried 
out a simple but effective little scheme 
of landscape gardening which provides 
the house with the setting it deserves. 


There is a little yard at the rear with 
high latticed walls, and the veranda, 
doorways and walls are adorned with 
vines, shrubbery and ferns as the reader 
can see in the photographs. 

This house can be duplicated, as it 


stands, for $4000 to $5000. 


The northwest front of the house 


An Inexpensive Music Room 


By C. V. Rawson 


E utilized an unfinished room 
twenty feet square for a music 
room, at small expense. It had 

two north windows and was dark, so we 
put in a large window eight feet wide 
and three feet high, with small panes, 
at a hight of five feet from the floor. 
The whole cost of this window, includ- 
ing work and material, was a little less 
than ten dollars. Under this are the 
music shelves, nearly as long as the 
window is wide; these are made of two 
wide boards with divisions for the 
music about ten inches high and sixteen 
inches apart. On this we have an old 
violin, a dull green Holland water jug, 
and a very good copy of that most lovely 
Unknown in the Louvre. The idea was 
to keep the room as simple as possible. 
Under these shelves is a big mission 
settle eight feet long, with green denim 
and purplish-pink cushions to carry out 
the color scheme, which is made by the 
Flemish oak of the furniture and wood- 


work, the red brick fireplace, and dull 
red. window hangings. 

At the south énd of the room is a big 
brick fireplace. The ledge, not mantel, 
is about five feet high, and then from 
this ledge the upper portion slants back 
in V-shape to about a feot of chimney 
at the top. This upper slanting portion 
was plastered with old red: plaster left 
rough. At one side of the fireplace is a 
big woodbox with brass hinges, and over 
the box and about as high as the fire- 
place ledge are some shelves for books, 
made after the plan of the music shelves 
but not so long. Facing the fireplace in 
an. oblique position is the grand piano, 
which is not kept too near the wall, ‘as 
a- better tone is obtained by its being 
out in the room. The walls of the room 
are done in a soft atmospheric gray. 
There is nothing not strictly for use 
except the things on the music shelves, 
and some beautiful reproductions from 
Whistler, in passepartout, on the walls. 
The floor is of hard wood, without rugs. 
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The Fairies of Life. 


By W. B. Thornton 


.UNNY haa watched 
py} Grandpa for five whole 
WY minutes without asking a 
question. 


he had 


Very, very still 
stood while 


Grandpa made little piles 
of funny red and white 
and yellow and brown things, some of 
them so small, so very, very small, that 
Bunny could hardly see them. Grandpa 


did them all up very carefully in little 
squares of white paper each tied up with 
pink string. 

Bunny wondered and wondered what 
they could be, but Grandpa was so very 
busy that he forgot all about the little 
boy standing there so still. By and by 
he looked down into Bunny’s big round 
eyes. Then he reached over and pinched 
Bunny’s fat cheek. 
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AWD with HER 1S SOMETHING ELSE. 
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SHE WILL STAR 


Bye B OU WILL WAKE THE [AIRY UP 


HIS TEENTY WEENTY PLANT - 


To GIFPOWING. 


AM D> 


“Well, little man,” he said. “Grandpa 
has his seeds all ready to plant.” 

“What are seeds?” asked Bunny. 

Grandpa reached down for Bunny and 
lifted him up on his knee. “Seeds are 
wonderful ‘ittle houses in which the 
most beautiful fairies in all the world 
sleep—the fairies of life.” 


Bunny reached out to touch a tiny . 


yellow seed not bigger than the head 
of a pin which hal slipped out of one of 


Grandpa’s papers. “Is there really and 
truly a fairy in there, Grandpa?” he 
whispered. 

Grandpa took the little seed in the 
middle of his broad hand. “Yes, Bunny,” 
he replied, smiling, “yes, a Fairy of Life 
is surely in there. And with her is some- 
thing else.” 

“Oh, what?” cried Bunny, looking very 
hard at the tiny seed. 

Grandpa reached up to a shelf just 
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over his desk and took down an empty 
ean. Turning it around Bunny saw a 
picture in bright red. “Do you- know 
what that is?’ asked Grandpa. 

Of course Bunny knew, for Bunny 
was very fond of them. It was a bunch 
of tomatoes. 

“Well,” said Grandpa, “right inside 
this little seed with the Fairy of Life 
is a teenty, weenty plant. Bye and bye if 
you will wake the fairy up she will 
start this teenty, weenty plant to grow- 
ing. And it will grow and grow until it 
is taller than you are, until it is even 
taller than Grandpa, and on the plant 
will grow ever so many beautiful red 
tomatoes.” 

Bunny sat very still for a few minutes. 
That little hard, yellow seed had become 
‘the most wonderful thing in all the world. 


In the Heart of 


By D. 


& H, Peter! I’m going back! 


Maybe it’s a wild cat!” 
eried Polly, clutching 
Peter’s arm. 

“Ho-ho-ho-ho-ho!”  re- 
peated the guttural voice 
in the twilight. 

“Pooh! There aren’t any wild cats!” 
declared Peter bravely. “It must be the 
baby colt whinnying. Come, let’s race; 
hold on tight, now.” 

“T will,” assented Polly devoutly. 

The children had been seat to shut up 
the chickens—“before you two little 
chickens are put to roost yourselves,” so 
mamma said. <A well-worn path ran 
through the orchard between the house 
and the barn, and it was so dark already 
that it was hard to make out the dande- 
lions in the short April grass. Away they 
went hand in hand, and a minute later 
Peter was fastening the chicken-house 
door with its wooden button, while Polly 
gave a good-night pat to old Speckle, 
who was setting under the shed. - 

“TIo-ho-ho-ho! Iloo-hoo-hoo!” 

Tlow near and loud it sounded! In an 
instant Polly was clinging to Peter and 
—yes—Peter was clinging to Polly. 

“Ho-ho-ho!” <A pair of great green 
eyes peered down inquisitively from a 
pole overhead. 
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Bunny felt almost afraid of it. Then 
he thought of something that made him 
eatch his breath and snuggle 2lose up to 
Grandpa and pull Grandpa’s head down 
close to his own. 

“Grandpa,” he whispered, “do you 
spose I could wake up the fairy and see 

er?” 

“You couldn’t see her,” said Grandpa, 
“for nobody ever sees the Fairies of Life. 
But you can wake her up, and then if 
you will be patient and wait a whole 
week, seven days, Bunny, perhaps you 
can see the little green plant which she 
wiil make grow.” 

Bunny’s eyes sparkled. He jumped 
down from Grandpa’s knee. “Grandpa,” 
he cried, hopping up and down, “please 
show me how to wake up the fairy!” 


the Apple Tree 


R. G. 


“Oh, Peter, it’s one of those things 
in pictures, you know—a_ churub,” 
breathed Polly, in an awe-stricken whis- 
per. 
“Let it alone, and don’t point that way. 
Come on, I’ll race you home,” suggested 
Peter, and they reached the house pant- 
ing. 

“Oh, mamma, we saw a_ churub,” 
gasped Polly, casting herself upon main- 
ma’s lap. 

“A cherub! What makes you think 
so, darling ?” 

“Tt was just wings and a head, you 
know. It was singing.” 

“Maybe it wasn’t one,” 
cautiously. 

“Maybe it was an owl, a dear little 
owl, you know,” ventured mamma, with 
a shake in her voice. 

“P’raps it was,” agreed Polly, doubt- 
fully. 

“?Course it was, Polly—just a common 
screech-owl,” declared Peter magnifi- 
cently. 

The next day Johnny Carter who had 
come over to help burn brush, knocked 
at the door in high feather, with a very 
sleepy but very dignified bird tucked 
under his arm. “I thought the little 
chap would like to see him,” said 
Johnny, who was nearly twelve, with a 
grin. 
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‘A pair of great, green eyes peered down inquisitively"’ 


“Oh, where did you find him?” cried 
Polly, who was hanging about mamma’s 
skirts. “Cotched him right down in the 
orchard,” said Johnny. 

“Come, Peter, and see the owl,’ called 
mamma. 

“Give him something to eat,” chirped 
Polly. 

“That’s so—get some bread,” chimed 
in Peter. 

“A chunk of raw meat is what he 
likes best,” declared Johnny. 

“Just see him snap his beak!” ex- 
claimed Peter. 

“We must let him go, mustn’t we?” 
whispered Polly. 

“Yes, dear, he may have a family, 


you know. You found him out in the 
orchard you say?” asked mamma. 

“Yes’m right in a hole in the Porter 
tree. I thought I saw something in 
there, and I put my hand in, and fetched 
him out,” returned Johnny. 

“Why, perhaps that’s the very place 
where he or she has a nest. Did you look 
in afterwards?” 

“No’m, I didn’t, blest if I thought of 
such a thing.” 

“Come, children! We must be quick!” 

And in less than two minutes a ruffled 
“churub” was back in the heart of the 
apple tree, with four round white eggs 
hidden safely under her. 


Politeness Pays 


By Emma C. Dowd 


A little tramp dog met a nice little cat, 

And he bowed most politely, and took off his hat; 
“Good evening! good evening!” so sweetly said he 
That Pussy invited him home to tea. 
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Original, Exclusive Designs, with Full Directions for Carrying Out. 
Patterns supplied at prices quoted under illustrations. 
be addressed Handicraft Department, all money orders made out to The Phelps 


All correspondence must 


By BERTHE MIRABEAU 
Designs by Winifred Wilson 


VI—Wood Stenciling 


N many respects wood is the most 
satisfactory material for the home 
craftsman. It has infinite uses, and 

it takes kindly to decoration, Wood 
burning has run the gamut of its possi- 
bilities, but there is left a treatment 
even more simple and still more effect- 
ive. This is stenciling. 

Soft woods are best for this as for 
burning. Hard woods do not burn satis- 
factorily and they do not stencil well. 
And this is a point in tie worker's 
favor, as the soft woods are more easily 
obtained and are very much cheaper. 
Basswood and any of the soft pines 
will serve most of our present purposes, 
and the use of other woods is a matter 
of choice with the individual. 

As to the making 
of the articles them- 
selves, that is left 
to you. If you have 
the least bit of a 
mechanical turn, 
you can make any 
one of them com- 
plete. 1f you mash 
your thumb every 
time you raise a 
hammer, call a 
brother or husband 
or other male mem- 
ber to the rescue, or 
go to the man in 
the carpenter shop 
around the corner 
and fora few cents he will give you the 
foundation for your decorative work. 
Simpler still is the buying of the arti- 
cles in a department store, for since 
wood burning came into favor the shops 


Figure 50. 


Toy basket, 


have been full of all kinds of articles in 
wood ranging in price from twenty-five 
cents to a dollar or two, most of them 
with patterns already stamped on them, 
which may be stained in free-hand if 
you are sure enough with a brush to do 
away with a stencil. 

If you prefer to substitute some 
design of your own, take a bit of sand- 
paper and rub off the design and you 
will have a clear surface for your work. 

For a very first lesson it would be 
well to try something that will cost you 
practically nothing. Let it be a toy 
basket for the children, For this you 
can use one of the small fruit baskets 
which you ordinarily destroy. Wipe 
or wash it so that the wood is clean. 
Then trace on a piece of heavy paper a 
row of little Dutch figures, or any 
others you may pre- 
fer, taken perhaps 
froma nursery book 
or some of the nur- 
sery papers or 
framed pictures so 
much used. In the 
manner previously 
deseribed, cut out 
your stencil with a’ 
sharp penknife or 
scissors — curved 
manicure scissors 
are very good for 
this—being careful 
to follow the lines 
of your pattern 
closely. The stencil 
for wood is exactly the same as for 
stenciling on fabric, instructions for 
which were given in the first article of 
this series. (See Good Housekeeping 
for September, 1905.) When the sten- 


Pattern 25 cents 
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cil is ready, lay it flat 
upon the side of the 
basket, and apply the 
color with an ordinary 
small paint brush. 

As for the stain to be 
used, this is one of the 
beauties of wood. It 
will take anything that 
has color in it and there 
need be no thought as 
to whether or not it will 
fade as in the case of 
wash fabrics. You may Figure P.cture frame 
use either water color, Patter 
dye or tube paints 
thinned down with turpentine. For the 
figures on the toy basket let your fancy play 
as it will, varying the color for skirts and 
aprons and caps, for trousers and coats, and 
when it is finished you will find what a gay 
little thing this basket dedicated in the 
beginning to a common use may become. 
(Figure 50.) Such a basket with a more 
suitable design will also serve grandmother 
for her darning, or prove a good method of 
keeping together little things that otherwise 
are scattered about a room. 

Having found how simple this wood sten- 
ciling is, you may try your hand at some- 
thing more pretentious, say a mirror or 
picture frame. For the picture frame cut 
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out the under side of it 
to allow for slipping in 
the picture, and then 
glue it fast to the frame, 
having first screwed on 
a heavy wire standard. 
(Figure 52.) 

For the mirror 
(Figure 53) take a pies e 
of three -quarter -inch 
board, nineteen inches 
square, and cut in the 
center a ten-inch hole. 


Figure 52. Sh6wing back of picture frame 


a circle of wood nine and a half inches Bevel all the edges and rub them down 
in diameter, witha straight or beveled smooth with sandpaper. At the back 


edge, as you like. In the center 
cut a four-inch hole for the pic- 
ture. The one shown (Figure 
51) has a Japanesque design of 
peonies worked out in pinks and 
reds with shades of green in the 
leaves and pale brown for the 
stems. The outline has been 
pressed deep with a stylus or 
modeling tool and touched in 
with gold. The gold used for 
this purpose is a regular gold 
powder mixed with banana oil. 
There is no formula for the mix- 
ing, but you will readily see 
when it is right, as too much oil 
will make it run and give no 
gold tint, while too much powder 
will make it look flaky. 

If the frame is wanted for a 
table instead of a wall, cut a 
board six inches square, trim- 
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Figure 53. Mirror frame ofstained wood. Pattern $1.00 
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enlarge the hole in the center a quarter 
of an inch all around, part way through 
the thickness of the wood, to make an 
offset to hold the glass. Let your sten- 
cil design be a flower pattern, and it 
may add to the effect to burn the out- 


Figure 55. Serving t-ay of stained wood. 
line. ‘This may be done either before 
or after the color is applied. If done 
before, the line serves to keep the color 
from spreading. The outline may also 
be grooved and touched with any dark 
color. The flowers may be stained in 


any color desired, but it is well to keep 
the lettering of the motto in brownish 
tones a trifle lighter than the burnt 


outline. Any suitable motto may be 
substituted for the one given: “ Mirror, 
mirror on the wall, which is the fairest 
of us all?” Or if preferred the design 
may be so drawn as to leave out the 
motto altogether. 

The glove box shown (Figure 54) is 
a suggestion for any of the various 
boxes made for dressing table and 


Figure 56 (front). 


Pattern 85 cents 


Serving tray with grape design. 
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Figure 54. Glove box. Pattern 50 cents 
bureau. This one has the 
design outlined in black 
lacquer and the pattern 
filled in in reds, greens and 
yellows, which give a sort of 
Indian effect. 

A very pretty and useful 
application of this wood 
stenciling is shown in two 
different styles of serving 
trays. For the one pictured 
in Figure 55, take a piece of 
board about a third of an 
inch thick, fourteen and a 
half by eight and a half inches. The 
conventional design is outlined with 
black lacquer, this time without groov- 
ing. The color scheme is rather vivid 
and contrasty, in green, old pink, reds 
and deep blues which with the black 
lines produce a striking effect. <A 
frame is made of inch molding —just 
the common molding to be had of any 
carpenter—imitered at the corners and 
glued together, and afterward stained a 
sort of wood brown. The center is 
nailed in place with small brads from 
the under side. A pair of brass handles 
screwed on the ends complete the tray. 
For the protection of the table on 
which it may be placed it is well to 
glue four little rubber protecting tips 
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Figure 56 (back). Showing finish of back of trey 


or buttons on the under side near the 
four corners. 

The larger tray (Figure 56) is made 
in exactly the same way except that the 
frame is of two-inch picture molding 
with a weathered oak finish The 
grape design gives a fine chance for 
coloring, the fruit 
being in purple and 
the leaves running 
all the way from 
green and soft yel- 
lows to dull red and 
brown. The out- 
line is burnt, and 
the lettering of the 
motto, “Fill up the 
cup that clears to- 
day of past regrets 
and future fears,” is 
filled in in brown. 

These trays, and in fact any piece 
that will be handled, should be treated 
to a coat of shellac or English floor wax 
and rubbed down with the hand or a 
soft cloth. This gives a sort of hard 
finish, makes the color richer and 


Figure 58. Screwing hinges on book rack 
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prevents its rubbing off. 
A book rack is an addition 
to any library table, or any 
other table where books may 
be, and it is too simply made 
for anyone ever to buy. You 
don’t need to go to the car- 
penter for help this time, 
unless you have to buy the 
board, and then of course it 
is just as easy to let him saw 
it off the right size for you. 
The base should be five and 
one-half by fifteen inches, or 
longer if you like it so. The ends are 
cut five inches square, the upper cor- 
ners being rounded slightly. All the 
edges are left straight. Of course it 
may be stained any color you like, but 
the greens and browns are always good 
and fit in almost anywhere. The one 


Figure 57. Book rackin green and dull orange. Patterns 25 cents 


pictured in Figure 57 is green, and the 
ends show a design of a convention- 
alized orange tree with birds under- 
neath. The birds and oranges are in 
yellow, the trees in different shades of 
green, the outlines burnt brown. The 
ends are fastened to the base 
with small brass hinges, two to 
each end. Witha penknife a 
little notch is cut in the end 
piece to allow the hinge to set 
in properly, and four small 
screws hold it in place. (Figure 

by the time you have made 
these other things you will be 
ready to undertake a checker- 
board, which is a very nice 
thing to make for yourself or 
to give as a present, 

It is a safe plan to make 
this of three-ply wood so that 
there will be no danger of 
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Figure 59. Celtic design for back of checker- 
oard and stained green and dull orange 


warping, for it would be too bad to 
waste work on a checkerboard that will 
warp. In this case it is probably quite 
as cheap to buy the board already 
made in plain, undecorated wood, if you 
hve where such things are carried in 
the shops. But if not, go to your car- 


penter again, and have him cut you 
two pieces seven and one half by fif- 


teen inches. Fasten them together 
with two small brass hinges so that 
they will open out as one piece. If 
you don’t know how that is, the car- 


Figure 60. Inside of checkerboard burnt and sta 
in two tones. Checkerboard patterns $1.co 
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penter will tell you, and perhaps he will 
eut the notches in the wood for the 
hinges. 

What you care most about is the deco- 
rating of it. This one (Figure 59) shows 
a Celtic design of birds and dogs. The 
plain surface is stained in a sort of blue- 
green shading into the lighter tones of 
Prussian blue. The outline of the design 
is burnt and the figures worked out in a 
sort of dull orange tone. For the broad 
surfaces the stencil may be laid aside 
and the color applied with the brush, 
free hand. 

The most of the work comes on the 
inside. First the board must be marked 
off in squares, eight each way. It would 
be best to measure a regular checker- 
board to get the usual size, but if this is 
not convenient it will be safe to make 
the squares an inch and a half each way. 
Make the dividing lines very distinct, 

using a modeling tool if necessary. In 
the one shown they are burnt. One 
set of the squares are stained in the 
bluish green like the back of the board. 
The other set are dull yellow, and to 
increase the decorative effect this set 
of squares is burnt in parallel lines. 
Do not be particular about having the 
lines absolutely straight. Put them in 
free hand, and if it be that your hand 
wavers a little in marking them, the 
waviness will add to the appearance 
rather than detract from it. In the 
center of each of these squares is 
also burnt a conventionalized flower 
form. Any indefinite little design 
will do as well, The border is of 
the same green used on the other 
parts, and a small design is burnt 
at the center of each side and 
stained in with dull yellow. When 
all the stain has been applied treat 
both sides of the board toa coat of 
shellac or wax and rub it down 
well, and you will have a board 
that will prove a consolation to the 
loser of a game, if he has an eye 
for beauty. (Figure 60.) 

There is an endless number of 
things to which this mode of treat- 
ment may be applied, such as 
wooden candlesticks, bowls of vari- 
ous sizes and uses, trays of all 
kinds, handkerchief and collar 
boxes and tobacco jars. 
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Our Standard of Excellence 


For pure food products was fully set 
forth in Goop Housekegepine for Octo- 
ber last and again in November. This 
standard has been generally commended 
by all interests. It seeks to avoid the 
riot of conflicting state laws, not a few 
of which are as impracticable as they 
are unscientific. Our standard does not 
sanction or allow substitution in any 
form, either in part or in whole, and 
thus greatly simplifies the problem. 
Our standard also recognizes purity as 
only one of several characteristics that 
go to make up quality in foods. 

Preservatives harmless in quality and 
quantity may be used in preparations 
that otherwise might reach the consumer 
in the incipient stages of decay. The 
germs of decay that may get into food 
when the original package is opened and 
exposed to the air, and the resulting pto- 
maine poisoning may easily be more 
detrimental to health than the right use 
of proper preservatives. The consumer 
has a right to know, however, whether 
any substance is used as a sterilizer or 
preserver other than salt, pepper or 
other common spices, or the less familiar 
creosote (the preservative element in 
wood smoke), benzoate of soda, ete. 
These and other preservatives more open 
to criticism are sometimes used, and 
even common salt may be harmful if 
taken to excess. Therefore the presence 
of any preservative, whether familiar or 
new, will hereafter be indicated in our 
Roll of Honor for pure food products. 
But the use of preservatives that we 
regard as improper or unhealthful in 
either quantity or quality will debar 
otherwise satisfactory products from our 
Roll of Honor. 

The evidence for and against the quan- 
tity and quality of any preserving sub- 
stances, evidence that comes from all 
parts of the world and from all interests, 
—-practical, legal, official, scientific .and. 
theoretical,— is carefully weighed and 


viewed impartially in connection with 
the results of our own investigations of 
each product. If any doubt remains in 
our mind, the food is then submitted to 
actual use by our editors and employees, 
and by their families of all ages and 
conditions of health. If the final result 
is such that we are ourselves satisfied 
that the product is all right for average 
consumers under average conditions, 
then it is admitted to the Goop Hovusr- 
KEEPING Roll of Honor for pure food 
products. It seems to us that this is 
the only rational, honest, scientific and 
common sense procedure. 


Taste and Individuality in Judging 


Few preparations can be adequately 
judged by taste alone. What L. H. Mer- 
rill says on this point about cereal foods 
(Maine Bulletin 118) applies in a gen- 
eral way to all foods. 

“A food should never be selected by 
taste alone, since a very inferior article 
may be so disguised as to prove accept- 
able to the palate. At the same time, 
palatability is a quality which should not 
be overlooked, since it seems to have some 
effect upon digestibility and also upon 
the amount eaten. It seems especially 
desirable that such foods as experience 
and a mature judgment have shown to 
be most fitting should appeal directly 
to the palate of the child. With the 
great variety of products now available, 
there should be little difficulty in find- 
ing a food which should be at once pala- 
table, nutritious, and digestible.” 

The individual or- constitutional pe- 
culiarities of each consumer may have 
a more determining influence upon the 
effect of food than with its chemical or 
physical composition or digestibility. 
This is why one food may agree with one 
person yet disagree with another. “What 
is one man’s meat is another’s poison.” 
Each individual may indeed be a law 
unto himself in dietary matters, within 
an undefined range. Herein lies a 
cause of much discussion as to what 
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constitutes pure foods. Some of those 
who know most about this subject are 
most cautious to avoid laying down gen- 
eral rules. For instance, the authority 
above cited wisely says: 

“Except in a very general way it is im- 
possible to predict the choice of these 
foods to be made by the ‘ndividual, or the 
effects of their use. Individual tastes are 
exceedingly capricious. In a family of 
four the writer has recently found three 
cereal foods served at the same meal. 
Cases frequently arise in which it is 
found necessary to discontinue the use 
of a food which has proved palatable. A 
food which disagrees with the consumer 
is not cheap at any price.” 


Notes of Progress 


We are fully aware that some food 
products are “doctored” in the processes 
of preparation, but we are also con- 
vinced more and more by each month’s 
work of this department that there is 
an increasing number of manufacturers 
whose efforts are worthy of the highest 
commendation. They select the finest 
materials that nature produces, and in 
every process handle them by methods 
that ave sanitarily perfect. Many of 
these materials are not even touched 
by human hands from the time they 
‘reach the factory until placed in the 
consumers’ kitchen. Producers of such 
foods give this department complete and 
explicit information upon every point 
involved in our searching investigation, 
and conceal nothing from our inspectors. 
Their representations as to composition 
of their products are also proven by 
chemical analysis. An increasing num- 
ber of food manufacturers are arranging 
their factories so as to accommodate the 
visiting public, who are invited to wit- 
ness every process. Such men deserve 
recognition, and the products of such 
concerns are well worthy of the place 
they are winning in our Roll of Honor. 

It is equally true that some other 
manufacturers are not at all anxious to 
welcome our inspectors or to answer our 
questions. Experience shows that usu- 
ually their goods do not come up to the 
standard of our Roll of Honor. 

The average reader has little concep- 
tion of the labor, thought, care and ex- 
pense involved in our Pure Food Assur- 
ance. Some of our pessimistic friends 
say all this effort cannot pay. But we 
have unlimited confidence that the more 
intelligent portion of the public, such as 
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HovseEKEEPING caters to, will ap- 
preciate this department enough to war- 
rant its continuance. 


A number of patent medicines have 
been listed by the United States inter- 
nal revenue department as containing 
such a large percentage of alcohol that 
their manufacture and sale requires to 
be conducted under federal licenses the 
a as other alcoholic beverages. The 
ist: 

Atwood’s La Grippe Specific, Cuban 
Gingeric, Dewitt’s Stomach Bitters, Dr 
Bouvier’s Buchu Gin, Dr Fowler’s Meat 
and Malt, Duffy’s Malt Whiskey, Gil- 
bert’s Rejuvenating Iron and Herb Juice, 
Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters, Kudros, 
Peruna, and Rock Candy Cough Cure. 
This action has led to a renewed agi- 
tation by state laws to compel proprie- 
tary medicines to be labeled with their 


contents. 


“The interstate commerce in adul- 
terated, misbranded and imitated foods 
and drugs is of such a character that it 
cannot be properly controlled by state 
legislation alone. A federal law fair to 
all interests and with full protection to 
the consumer is needed to supplement 
state laws, in order to require all food 
and drug products intended for inter- 
state commerce to be truthfully labeled 
and to be labeled to show whenever any 
adulteration has been added or -practiced 
in the preparation.” This summarizes 
the views of state food commissioners, 
the consumers’ league and the national 
federation of women’s clubs. Senator 
Heyburn’s bill is an attempt to deal with 
the situation. 


“Your January article on quality in 
foods is one of the wisest and most 
practical editorials ever printed. Few 
people realize that purity is only one 
element of quality.” 


A strange fact is that a firm which 
prides itself on selling spices of the 
highest quality and purity at correspond- 
ing prices has among its best customers 


. foreigners who run restaurants in the 


poorest localities. “These people recog- 
nize quality and are willing to pay for 
it, while many Americans care only for 
the lowest possible price.” 


President Roosevelt well says: “T rec- 
ommend that a law be enacted to regu- 
late interstate commerce in misbranded 
and adulterated foods, drinks and drugs. 
Such law would protect legitimate man- 
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ufacture and commerce, and would tend 
to secure the health and welfare of the 
consuming public. Traffic in foodstuffs 
which have been debased or adulterated 
so as to injure health or to deceive pur- 
chasers should be forbidden.” 


The vital purpose is to educate people 
to distinguish between the good and the 
bad, and to realize that there are many 
foods now on the market which in 
every respect are all right and worthy 
of the confidence and patronage of con- 
sumers. One purpose of this department 
is to assure our readers of such foods, 
as rapidly as we can complete the tests 
necessary to listing them in our Roll 
of Honor. People can find plenty of 
pure foods if they will make the effort 
to do so and be willing to pay a quality- 
price for quality. 


Do you know of any specially meri- 
torious food preparation? If so, please 
inform us of its name, also address of 
the manufacturer, that we may test it 
-With a view to admittance in our Roll of 
Honor. Help us to make known the 
pure foods of high quality that de- 
serve recognition. This is one of the 
best and most positive ways of educat- 
ing the public to patronize the good and 
avoid the bad in food products. There 
are enough foods of good quality to sup- 
ply all reasonable demands, provided 
only that the public can know them and 
be assured they are all right. Help 
to find them. Let 
us search out the good, avoid the bad. 


Our Roll of Honor 


The conditions governing admission 
to our Roll of Honor for pure food prod- 
ucts have been printed in full in this 
department for three months past, and 
need not be repeated in the present 
issue. Suffice it to say here that only 
such products are admitted in our Roll 
of Honor as prove worthy after most 
liberal inquiry, investigation and test. 

We also wish to emphasize that our 
pure food assurance is entirely disasso- 
ciated and apart from any other depart- 
ment of the magazine. Its contents are 
covered by copyright upon each copy of 
Goop Hovusekeerinc. No mention what- 
ever may be made in any advertisement 
of any product that it has secured ad- 


mission to our Roll of Honor. Nor will. 


any reference to this department be al- 
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lowed in any advertisement in this mag- 
azine. Any such mention will be an 
infraction of our copyright, and also 
might lead to a misconstruction of our 
purpose on the part of the public. 

Our Pure Food Assurance is in no 
sense an advertising dodge, but it is 
wholly an effort to specify certain prod- 
ucts which prove. to come up to the 
Goop Housekeepine standard of excel- 
lence. To keep this great work thus 
divorced from any selfish interest wins 
for it the implicit confidence of both 
consumers and producers, and makes it 
equally appreciated by both classes of 
people. 


Beechnut conserves, Beechnut Pack- 
ing Co, Canajoharie, N Y. A full va- 
riety of jams made from fresh fruits and 
pure sugar without artificial coloring. 

Cottolene, The N. K. Fairbank Co, 
143 Dearborn St, Chicago, Ill. Contains 
100 per cent of pure fat made in the 
most hygienic manner, comprised of 80 
per cent of the purest cottonseed oil and 
20 percent oleo stearine. The latter is 
pure beef fat, rendered, its surplus oil 
extracted, and contains no fat of the 
swine. Cottolene has always sold for 
just what it is. One of the most health- 
ful forms of fat for culinary use. 

Domino sugar, Havemeyer & Elder, 
New York. Perfectly refined cane 
sugar, automatically formed into dom- 
ino-shaped cakes and packed in cartons. 

Fleur de Lis preserves, Medallion 
jams and jellies, Bishop & Co, Los An- 
geles, Cal. Peculiarly fine products of 
choice California fruits, put up with 
pure sugar as the only preservative, no 
coloring matter now used. 

Junket Tablets, Chr. Hansen’s Labora- 
tory, Little Falls, N Y. The coagulat- 
ing ferment, chymosin, is extracted from 
Bavarian rennet, pure table salt being 
added as a preservative. 

Walker’s Red Hot Chile Con Carne, 
ditto Chicken Tamales, ditto Devil 
Chile powder, T. B. Walker Mfg Co, 
Austin, Tex. Made in sterilized machin- 
ery, not touched by human hands, no 
substitutes, preservatives or artificial 
coloring. 


I wish to thank this magazine most 
heartily for its intensely practical service 
in promoting the production and con- 
sumption of foods of high quality. This 
work is doing vast good. J. H. Martin, 
New York. 
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II—A Hen’s Time 


OT long ago the Philanderer sat in 

a street car behind his newspaper, 

and from that refuge became a lis- 
tener, perforce,—though profoundly in- 
terested—to the following conversation : 

“My dear,’—to state the sex of this 
voice is superfluous—“what a_ lovely 
hat?” The remark had in it a note as 
questioning as if justified by grammat- 
ical construction. 

The reply came in a voice of like gen- 
der. “I didn’t buy it anywhere. I made 
it myself!” 

“Not yourself?” 

“Yes; and it didn’t cost a penny. I 
had all the materials in the house. Does 
it look home-made ?” 

“Home-made! It looks—Paris! You 
couldn’t have bought it under forty— 
tifty dollars.” 

“Oh, how nice of you to say so! I’m 
so glad I met you. But I must tell you 
what Tom says it cost. He took paper 
and pencil, and he made me estimate the 
price of everything on the hat—there is 
some expensive material—because he said 
he ‘had paid for that some time or other.’ 
Then he counted up the hours I'd spent 
on the work. It did take ages, all this 
tine stitching! at fifty cents an hour. He 
said he wouldn’t admit he’d married a 
woman worth less than that, and when he 
liad added up all those items—my dear! 
What do you suppose it came to? 
Twenty-five or thirty dollars!” 

“The hat cost nothing, nothing at all,” 
asserted the consoler, with finality. “And 
it’s a perfect beauty!” 

So the duet ended, to the evidenced 
satisfaction of both speakers. 

A woman’s time 


As he sat listening to this enlighten- 
ing discourse the Philanderer was most 
irreverently recalling a certain favorite 
story of the mossback farmer and the 
incubator agent. In brief, the agent, 
laboring in vain to interest the old 
farmer in the invention, finally remon- 
strated, “But you don’t seeem to under- 
stand, you don’t seem to appreciate the 
value of the incubator.” 


“T don’t,” stated the old man. Thus 
stimulated, the agent began all over 
again, ending his discourse, “—and 
think of the time it saves!” The farmer 
looked at him solemnly: “What in blazes 
do I care for a hen’s time!” 

To the mind of the Philanderer, this 
story aptly illustrates the common atti- 
tude held by the averaxe woman toward 
her own time. “What,” she seems per- 
sistently to urge, “does anyone care for 
a woman’s time?” and with this assump- 
tion established in her mind, she gauges 
her efforts as without cost to herself, or 
any loss of profit elsewhere. 

The Philanderer has long contemplated 
carrying out a plan, the result of which 
would be, he is sure, most interesting,— 
namely a collection of schedules of the 
twenty-four hours of the day, as spent 
by various women, variously occupied. 
Being one of those old-fashioned souls 
who, with simple faith, still continue to 
believe that home-making is one of the 
most active, as one of the most honor- 
able, professions open to women, the 
Philanderer’s plan includes an inventory 
of the days of several wives and mothers. 
These last named workers, to be gauged 
as money-earners, in that they are doing 
the work which otherwise would have to 
be underteken by professional house- 
maids, cooks, housekeepers or seam- 
stresses.. It ought to be interesting to 
discover how this’ wage-saving capacity 
of the wife and mother compares with the 
cash-earning capacity of her sister, work- 
ing in outside professions. The Philan- 
derer is fairly sure that the competitive 
result would be startling, enlightening— 
profitable perhaps—to the wage-earner. 

The Philanderer has been discouraged 
in his efforts along this line by the reluc- 
tance, and indeed the inability, of wives 
and mothers to give up the secrets of 
their efforts. 

The aforementioned attitude of con- 
tempt for her own time stands as the first 
lion in the path of the investigator when 
he tries to gain from the unpaid house- 
keeper any just estimate of her day’s 
work. 
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With his last effort in search of knowl- 
edge the Philanderer came up against 
this stone wall. _ 

“Who, I? What have I done to-day? 
There are lots of things about the house 
that a woman has to do. What things? 
Oh, I don’t know—women’s things. But 
then I always try to remember that we 
don’t have to shave!” 

Again, when, on one triumphant occa- 
sion, the Philanderer had actually run to 
earth all of the hours of a certain busy 
heusewife’s day, and showed to the ener- 
getic lady the imposing list, with the 
result in dollars and cents which would 
at the year’s end exactly represent the 
savings of cash her labors had: accom- 
plished, she looked at his figures with 
troubled eyes and then with flushed 
cheeks laid the paper swiftly on the fire. 

“T wouldn’t have John see that for the 
world!” she exclaimed. “Why, it’s a 
large sum! He couldn’t like it—no man 
would. It’s he who takes care of the 
family.” And, foolishly enough, under 
the influence of her pretty distress, the 
Philanderer entered into her sentiment, 
honored the little lady for her loyal atti- 
tude, and was correspondingly ashamed 
and apologetic for his untimely interfer- 
ence. Such are some of the difficulties 
in the pursuit of this branch of knowl- 
edge. 

A waste of time 

But, down at the bottom of things, the 
Philanderer is sure that by wives who 
take the above loyal attitude “John” is 
misunderstood, his intelligence underes- 
timated, and the general situation hin- 
dered rather than helped. The Philan- 
derer knows of one “John” of a mind so 
contrary to any such prejudice that he 
insists upon paying to his wife fixed 
prices for whatever work she accom- 
plishes in his house, for which he would 
otherwise have been obliged to call in 
hirelings. The Philanderer has nothing 
to say as to the delicacy or sentiment of 
this performance, or as to the fact that 
the wife might at times, under such cir- 
cumstances, have felt herself a hireling 
called in; but, as a feather in the wind 
of progress, the item proves interesting. 

Not long since the Philanderer heard 
an indignant “John” rise in wrath as a 
man and husband on hearing an elderly 
female adviser say to his wife, “My dear, 
that jacket of little John’s is hardly 


worth making over. It would be a waste . 


of time to spend a cent on it. I should 


let it go to the rag-bag, unless you have 
time to remodel it yourself.” 

John mounted to his occasion. “Was 
his wife’s time then of no value /’—ete. 

But the Philanderer was very sure that 
little John’s jacket was, in the end, 
remodeled, and that the making over 
“cost nothing—nothing at all!” What 
does anyone care for a “hen’s time!” 

Making over little John’s jacket cannot 
quite belong in the category of work that 
is not worth doing, or cannot in the 
mind of the Philanderer, who is nothing 
if not sentimental where the great ele- 
mental questions of love in service are 
involved. The Philanderer believes that 
many a mother has sewed her boy to her 
heart by her seemingly worthless stitches, 
that he well knows, feckless as he may be, 
no one else on earth would have troubled 
themselves to take for him, hence their 
value, then, their indescribable strength. 
Inalienable rights 

But economic education in the fact 
that a “hen’s time” has a fixed value is 
an addition to the sum of feminine 
knowledge that should assist the home 
life, net impair it, strengthen its senti- 
ment, not weaken it. 

The Philanderer chuckled with satis- 
faction the day he overheard Mrs Philan- 
derer saying to her handmaiden, “You 
may let this tablecloth go to the bag of 
old linens. No one in the house could 
mend it, but me, and it is not worth my 
time.” 

The Philanderer’s chuckle was because 
this remark was his direct product, the 
result of a recent remonstrance on his 
part. There never was such darning as 
Mrs Philanderer’s and he had felt it 
incumbent to gently impress upon her 
the fact that there might be dissipation 
even in darning, as exemplified in the 
circumstance that a recent darn from her 
accomplished fingers had so long survived 
the fabric of the large napkin it was im- 
posed upon, that after repeated fraying, 
parings down, rehemming of the outly- 
ing districts, only the darn remained as 
the center ornament of a small plate 
doily—proud survivor of the wreck. 

The Philanderer, with this evidence 
poised delicately on his forefinger, had 
respectfully submitted to Mrs Philan- 
derer his right to a larger conception of 
her time and talents, and further his 
convictions as to the inalienable right of 
every napkin to a natural death. 

The Philanderer. 
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EOPLE are often confused 
in their use of the words 
infection and contagion. 
. By an infectious disease we 
mean one which is caused 
by the reproduction mi- 
erobes which have found 
their way into the body. 

By a contagious disease we mean a con- 
tact or “catching” disease, that is, one 
that is passed on from the sick person to 
a well person. Every contagious disease 
is infectious, but not every infectious 
disease is contagious. 

An excellent example of an infectious 
disease is malaria. When once the ma- 
larial organism is introduced into the 
body it reproduces itself there and we say 
that the victim “has a touch of malaria.” 
The members of his family, however, 
who are with him all the time, are not 
afraid of taking the disease, because it is 
not contagious. 


Make haste with scarlet fever 


Two of the most contagious diseases 
with which we have to deal are scarlet 
fever and measles. Perhaps there is no 
disease the very first symptoms of which 
it is more important to recognize than 
searlet fever. For, although the very 
name strikes terror to a mother’s heart, 
she does not always know that if the sick 
child is isolated at once, there is a good 
chance for the rest of the family to es- 
eape the disease. In this point it differs 
widely from measles. It is not uncom- 
mon for a child to come home from school 
apparently bright and well, and after 
playing about for a few minutes to sud- 
denly begin to vomit. Or the child may 
be taken ill at school and be sent home. 
In such a ease, especially if you know 
of the presence of scarlet fever in your 
town, separate the patient from the rest 


of the family at once, and send for the 


doctor. 

There is a rapid rise in temperature, 
the throat becomes sore, and generally by 
the second day the rash 4evelops. One 
of the essential factors in the care of 
these patients is strict isolation. The 
most dangerous transmitters of this dis- 
ease are those who have it in a very light 
form, sometimes without being conscious 
of its presence. There may be only the 
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sore throat, without fever or rash, and 
yet the patient will be capable of com- 
municating the disease in a severe form 
to those with whom he comes in contact. 

Some years ago, a young girl in Chris- 
tiania, Norway, nursed a scarlet fever 
patient. She herself developed a slight 
sore throat, and although she was not ill 
enough to go to bed she went for a short 
visit to her home, in a lonely Norwegian 
village of 533 inhabitants. This little 
hamlet was in the midst of a forest. The 
girl, whose only apparent symptom of the 
disease was the sore thro t, went about 
freely among her friends. In a short 
time scarlet fever developed in over two 
dozen families. Over 13.9 per cent of the 
entire population fell ill with the disease. 

After exposure to the “isease, if one 
finds himself well at the end of a week, 
he may feel practically sure that there is 
no more danger. As a rule symptoms 
develop in two or three days, though this 
period may be shorter or longer. It is an 
accepted fact that every case of scarlet 
fever has its origin in a previous attack 
in another individual. Although the 
specific microbe has not yet been dis- 
covered, we may be practically certain 
that such a germ is the cause of this 
disease. 

In a farmhouse in one of the New 
England states a case of scarlet fever 
unexpectedly developed not long ago. 
On seeking for its origin the physician 
found that some old cotton quilts; laid 
away in the garret for years, had recently 
been taken down’ and aired and put to 
use by the family. These bed coverings, 
it was remembered, had been put away 
after a siege of this disease. This is 
only one of many instances that could 
be related, to show how long the infec- 
tious agent retains its vitality, and how 
common a thing it is for scarlet fever to 
be disseminated by bedding and other 
objects. These quilts should have been 
burned as soon as the first patients had 
recovered, 

A sick room, especially cne which har- 
bors a contagious disease, should be kept 
as bare and plain as possible. There 
should be no draperies, carpets, or uphol- 
stered furniture in it. Such things as 
bed linen, which can be laundered, should 
be first placed for two hours in a dis- 
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infectant solution, such as 5 per cent 
carbolic. Sweeping should not be al- 
‘lowed, on account of the dust. Wiping 
up with cloths dampened with a disin- 
fectant may be substituted. The walls, 
the floor, the woodwork and the furni- 
ture should all be scrubbed with the car- 
bolie acid solution 1 to 40 from time to 
time. A sheet wet with carbolic solu- 
tion, 1 to 40, should be hung over the 
door. 

Anything that can be easily dispensed 
with, such as toys, should be burned; so 
should all bits of gauze and cotton which 
have been used for discharges from nose, 
throat and ears. Blankets and mat- 
tresses can be disinfected by superheated 
steam under pressure. In most towns 
now, there are establishments where such 
work is done. Indeed it is only neces- 
sary to inform the board of health and 
they will attend to all details. If such 
facilities are not in reach, as sometimes 
happens in the country, thorough boil- 
ing will do much to destroy the infec- 
tious agent. The best way of disinfecting 
the room after the patient has recovered 
is by using some one of the approved 
methods of generating formaldehyde gas. 

It is always wise to keep a patient 
separated for some days from, other mem- 
bers of the family even after he is sup- 
posed to have entirely recovered. It can- 
not be stated with certainty just when it 
is safe to allow a searlet fever patient 
his liberty. Too many sad instances are 
known of the transmission of this dis- 
ease after the patient was considered 
absolutely well. Generally a period of 
from six to seven weeks—in exceptional 
cases even twelve weeks—is the accepted 
time, in an ordinary case, that is, after 
desquamation has entirely ceased. How- 
ever, he should be isolated as long as 
there is any discharge from the throat 
or nose, as these are generi_ly very dan- 
gerous, from the point of view of con- 
tagion. It was long considered that the 
danger point was passed when desquama- 
tion had ceased, but it has recently been 
denied by some that any danger lurks in 
the little skin flakes. It is well, never- 
theless, to keep the patient’s body 
anointed with some antiseptic oil or oint- 
ment to prevent the escape of the scales. 

Sentiment must be laid aside in regard 
to the dead for the sake of the living. 
The children of a certain physician 
were one day allowed to unlock an an- 
tique secretary that had nct been opened 
for years. In it they found tresses of 
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hair that had been cut from the heads 
of children who had died twenty years 
before of scarlet fever. In a few days 
they were both stricken with this dread 
disease. The ease with which this dis- 
ease is disseminated is appalling. It 
has been known to be spread to a neigh- 
boring house simply from the airing of 
bed clothing in a window. Infected 
clothing should never be washed with 
any other. The disease has been trans- 
mitted in this way. A bouquet of flow- 
ers that was sent from a scarlet fever 
room to a hospital carried the disease. 

Food, too, is often a carrier, especially 
milk. In this disease, as in diphtheria 
and typhoid fever, all remnants of food 
that has been eaten by the patient should 
be burned. The dishes of the sick room 
should not be mixed with those of the rest 
of the household, but if possible should 
be kept in the apartment devoted to the 
patient and well. scalded after every us- 
ing. It is not always realized what an 
element of danger there is in having 
pets about the house in time of sickness. 
Dogs and cats, as well as other domestic 
animals, have been often known to carry 
disease, 

The ideal way of dealing with scarlet 
fever patients is to send them to a hos- 
pital. As this is not always feasible, 
however, it is most important to know 
the necessary precautions to observe in 
the care of these cases. There should 
always be two attendants, whose wisest 
course is never to mingle with other 
people, especially with children, during 
the sickness. If this seems impossible, 
then great care should be taken in re- 
gard to the clothing, the shoes, the skin 
and the hair. The physician in coming 
into the room should wear a cap and 
gown of washable material. On leaving 
the room he should carefully disinfect 
his hands and any other parts that 
have been exposed. As he stays but a 
short time in the sick chamber there is 
not so much danger of his carrying 
away the disease, although many in- 
stances of this kind are known. For 
those who stay in the room for any 
length of time greater precautions are 
necessary. The clothing should’ be 
changed, and the skin, hair, and beard, 
should be washed with an antiseptic 
soap before the individual mingles at 
all with those outside of the sickroom. 

Grave danger in measles 


Recently, a physician who has had 
wide experience in the treatment of 
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children’s diseases, told me that he 
would as lief see scarlet fever break out 
in the family as measles. He deplored 
the fact that so many mothers consider 
measles a trivial disease. Those who 
know the facts tell us that it causes 
more than twice the number of deaths 
which are due to scarlet fever. You will 
find this statement in the 12th United 
States census report of 1900. 

Measles commonly begins with the 
symptoms of an ordinary cold. The 
eruption appears on the lining of the 
mouth before it is seen on the skin. 
The physician looks in the mouth first 
for this rash before he makes his diag- 
nosis, and if he sees the typical red spots 
with bluish white dots he is sure that the 


disease is measles. 


Dealing with typhoid fever 

The cause of typhoid fever is a microbe 
which is taken into the body through 
the mouth, most often by means of 
drinking water in which the specific 
germ exists. Green vegetables, salads, 
oysters, and very frequently milk, have 
also been found to be the carriers of this 
disease. The most important factors in 


diminishing the occurrence of this dis- . 


ease are a pure water supply and a reli- 
able sewage system. Especial care should 
be taken in a case of typhoid fever con- 
cerning the disposal of all the excreta. 
The same care should be observed in re- 
lation to body and bed clothing that has 
become soiled by discharges, as in the 
ease of scarlet fever. The same sugges- 
tions which have already Seen made in 
regard to food and eating utensils are 
also appropriate in this disease. There 
is no more useful in preventing 
typhoid fever than the employment of 
boiled water. 

_ The “breeding time” of typhoid fever 
varies from eight to fourteen days and 
is sometimes longer. Unlike scarlet 
fever, the onset of this disease is gener- 
ally not abrupt. The most common 
symptons first observed are headache, 
chilly feelings, nausea, lack of appetite, 
pains in the legs and back, and nose- 
bleed. Although the patient feels out of 
sorts, he often keeps at his work, drag- 
ging about for the first week of the dis- 
ease. 

Such symptoms as these should not be 
neglected, especially in an epidemic of 
this disease. As soon as they become 
noticeable it is time to consult a physi- 
cian, for the sooner the patient goes to 
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bed the more apt he will be to make a 
comfortable recovery. ; 
Diphtheria is also due to its own bacil- 
lus, which has been jointly named after 
Klebs, its original discoverer, and Loef- 
fler, who has done much important work 
in studying this germ. It is known then 
as the Klebs-Loeffler bacillus. Diphtheria 
is a Greek word meaning “skin,” for 
there is nearly always on the back of 
the patient’s throat a membrane which 
looks like white or gray skin. This 
disease, too, like typhoid fever, begins 
more gradually than scarlet fever. The 
child complains of not feeling well. 
Perhaps it vomits. There is a slight 
rise of temperature, and pain in swallow- 
ing, although this last symptom may 
not be present, even when there is an 
extensive membrane on the tonsils and 
palate. The patient feels chilly and 
has aching pains in the back and limbs. 
The tonsils are red and swollen and the 
tongue is coated. Or the child may at 
first show only the simple symptoms of 
a “cold.” As a rule the first symptoms 
come on two or three days after the 
patient has been exposed to the con- 
tagion. This disease is not so conta- 
gious as scarlet fever. The poison exists 
in the discharges from the mouth, nose 
or any part where the diphtheritic mem- 

brane is found. 

It is most important to treat the case 
in its early stages. The modern serum 
treatment, that is, the injection of diph- 
theria antitoxin, should be begun early, 
for it is generally considered that its use 
prevents a severe attack. Diphtheria 
patients should be isolated as completely 
as possible. It is a wise precaution to 
give to all members of the family injec- 
tions of the antitoxin. The greatest 
care should be taken by nurse and phy- 
sician to avoid getting any of the infect- 
ive material into the mouth, nose, or. 
eyes, from the coughing or sneezing of 
the patient, as the germ is dislodged in 
this way. 

All precautions in regard to room, 
and objects in the sick room which have 
already been given, should be observed 
in eases of diphtheria. The infectious 
agent in the throat of these patients is 
most persistent, and convalescence from 
this disease cannot be considered com- 
plete until bacteriological examination 
of the throat proves that the bacilli have 
disappeared. 
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Energetic Young Houseworkers 


The Stories of Their Skill 


A little house mother 


TI am a girl thirteen years old. I keep 
house for my father and the four little 
children. I can sew for them because 
mamma taught me to and I can cook 
simple things, but sometimes things are 
not right and I don’t know why and it 
worries me for I want to help papa and 
not have to have a housekeeper. We had 
three housekeepers. One drank and one 
used to send the little ones out on the 
street to play and slapped me when I 
said they mustn’t because mamma never 
allowed us to play with other children 
because there were such rough children 
in this block. The other woman wanted 
to come in the sitting room at night 
when poor papa only wanted us to be 
with him so he could hear our lessons 
and talk to us about mamma, so the little 
ones would remember her, and she was 
as rude as could be, and would come in 
and talk so silly to papa that he was 
angry. Then I asked him to let me try 
keeping house, for the baby walks and 
talks. Papa says I do splendidly and I 
say some lessons to him and after a 
while perhaps my sister can help me. 
She isn’t very strong since she had 
searlet fever. We all had it and we got 
well, but when the baby came the doctor 
said mamma was too tired to get well. 
Mary Spencer. 


A boy washwoman 


I know a boy who likes out of door 
sports as well as any boy alive, but at 
the age of fifteen he acted as wash- 
woman for his mother, who was not 
strong, and washwomen were very hard 
to get. There were five in the family 
and the washings were therefore larger 
than the strength of the mother could 
endure. So Will, the oldcst child, was 
ealled into service with the understand- 
ing that he was to get twenty-five cents 
for all the assistance he could give to 
this piece of work. 

He carried the water from a pump in 
the yard and filled the various vessels. 
Then he washed the clothes, which his 
mother had sorted, through the first 
water, and turned them through the 
wringer. He lifted them into the boiler, 
and he lifted them out again, all with 
the greatest care lest he should wet the 


floor. While his mother lightly washed 
the clothes through the second water 
Will carried rinse water and filled the 
tubs. When mother had the rinse water 
properly blued he put the clothes through 
both rinses and wrung them out, and his 
mother starched them. When all was 
ready and the big basket full, Will car- 
ried them into the yard and hung them 
on the line. If he came to a piece he did 
not know how to hang gracefully, he 
asked his mother for instructions. After 
every piece was hung he hurried in to 
empty the water and put the tubs away. 

At the end of a washday I have heard 
Will’s mother say, “I never could get 
my washing done without Will; he is as 
good as any washwoman I ever saw.” 
And Will pocketed his quarters with 
boyish pride. Steuben. 

*= Good for Will! But a washing 
machine would have proved a better in- 
vestment than the quarters paid him, 
in the long run, for he will not be avail- 
able many years. Editor. 


Faithful Harold 


To-day finds me convalescing after a 
week’s illness, with no maid nor even a 
daughter, but two good sons, one six- 
teen who is engaged in outside employ- 
ment, the younger, thirteen. A jewel he 
has proved himself, not only this week 
but ever since he was ten years old. 

Without a word Harold will go to the 
kitchen, prepare breakfast—make cocoa, 
toast, and creamed potatoes, cook porridge 
and serve it, all as well as I can. He 
clears away breakfast, washes all the 
dishes, brushes up the kitchen floor and 
sets everything to rights. When I am 
well I do not ask him to do all this, 
only to help me, but he always wipes the 
dishes, beats rugs, empties ashes, ete. He 
can go to the store and market as well 
as I can and saves himself any trouble 
by adding, “If so and so is not right, 
mother, we'll send it back.” 

Harold frequently prepares luncheon. 
He can prepare any vegetable and usu- 
ally pares potatoes. He does not leave 
a spot on them, for he loves to see them 
white and nice and is fond of them 
mashed. It is no trouble for him to get 
Sunday night’s supper and do up all the 
work after. 

His weekly work is to sweep the cellar, 


‘which is not a small task by any means, 
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especially in winter, when the furnace 
is going, and I am proud of the results. 

When he is in need of an extra dime 
I let him clean silver, which he can do 
as well as any maid I ever had. His 
latest achievement is to take the step 
ladder and clean the outside of the win- 
dows while I do the inside. Our polished 
floors are always left for Harold to dust, 
for he likes to see them shine. 

He is not a “Molly” by any means, but 
an all-round, out-of-door boy; loves 
skating, baseball and football. He can 
play the piano quite well, is very popular 
in school, being president of his class. 
Frances Riselay Coppins. 


A remarkable boy and two girls 


A boy fifteen years old has for three 
years had entire charge of the furnace 
and has learned its mechanism thor- 
ouhly, and understands the most econom- 
ical use of fuel. He has charge of the 
cellar also, and cares for the lawn. 
Every summer he raises the vegetables 
for family use, and attends to the flower 
garden. This coming summer he intends 
to raise chickens. He does most of the 
mending and repairing about the place. 
His father, who is a busy lawyer, is glad 
to pay him, since he saves the hire of a 
man. Besides the money, the boy is 
gaining a knowledge of many things in 
a practical way. His work in the garden 
has induced the study of horticulture and 
floriculture, which gives him a love of 
nature. 

He belongs to the football team, plays 
hockey and other games, plays first violin 
in a boys’ orchestra and sings in a church 
choir. In addition, he attends high 
school, His time is too well filled, his 
mind too busy, for him to get into mis- 
chief or form bad habits. 

Two girls, eleven and eight years of 
age, have entire charge of the four bed- 
rooms, and they keep them in good order 
all the time. Before going downstairs 
in the morning they open windows and 
put the bedding to air, then when they 
come from school at noon, fifteen min- 


utes’ time enables them to make beds and © 


arrange rooms. In the mornings they 
dust living room and practice music be- 
fore school. They arrange the table for 
the evening meal, and do all the kitchen 
work after the meal, which requires 
about half an hour, as they are trained 
to do the work in the quickest and neat- 
est manner. The little girls are taught 
to care for their own clothes, to sew on 
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buttons or hooks and to take the “stitch 
in time.” Thus they earn money for 
birthday and Christmas presents, since 
they make it possible to do without a 
servant. Gertrude L. Louttit. 


An “ awful good boy " 


A boy I know does a great many kind 
things for his mamma and papa and also 
for his grandma. One time his mamma 
was quite sick and although he was only 
ten years old he would get up early in 
the morning and assist his father in get- 
ting breakfast. He would go to the store 
and buy groceries and meat, and, his 
mother telling him what to do, he would 
have the dinner and supper ready for his 
father. His little sister, who was too 
small to do any work, he used to dress 
and get ready for school. He had to stay 
home a whole week from school, but he 
studied every day at home and with his 
papa’s help in the evenings he kept up 
with his class. He does a great many 
kind things for his grandma who is old 
and feeble. He goes to the store for her 
and helps her with the work in the house, 
while his boy companions are playing 
games. I think he is an awful good and 
industrious boy, don’t you? Francis L. 
Mara, nine years old. 


Very useful young folks 


Perhaps you would like to know how I 
began three years ago, when I was thir- 
teen, to earn a little money. Our home 
is situated on Lake Champlain and we 
take a few summer boarders. 

Three years ago, mamma engaged a 
girl, but at the last moment she sent word 
that she could not come so I offered to 
wait on table, although I felt very timid 
and decidedly uncomfortable about it. 
Mamma said she would pay me one cent 
for every person that I waited on at 
each meal. The first year I earned ten 
dollars, the second twelve dollars, and 
last summer I earned fifteen dollars. 

I expect to help in the same way the 
coming season and of course it is for my 
interest to have nine or ten at the table 
all the time. Mamma likes your maga- 
zine very much. Bernice. 


My grandma and aunt live alone and 
they can’t bring very much coal in. A 
little boy comes every two days in the 
week and brings in coal for them. They 
have a box for big lumps and these are 
heavy. I think the boy is a kind boy. 
I don’t believe he does it for the money; 
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he thinks about the work he is doing. 
As I thought that was kind in him I have 
written to you about it. Chester Wright. 


A little boy I know grinds the coffee 
for breakfast nearly every morning, and 
frequently prepares the table for dinner 
—delighting in something new for the 
center. Not long ago when his mother 
was ill he heard her say she wanted veal 
potpie for dinner. He went to the 
butcher, told him what, he wanted, then 
said his mother being ill would he tell 
him how to prepare it? The boy cooked 
the veal without any help, and his father 
said it was splendid. It was, minus the 
potpie. His mother had never prepared 
it the way he did, but she has done it 
since with great success. He is just nine 
years old. J. H. R. 


Bessie’s Florist: 
By Emma C. Dowd 


“Have your plants come, Minna?” 

“Yes,” answered the young girl, with 
a pout and a sigh; “they came last 
Thursday and such a miserable lot! I 
asked to have them shipped by express, 
and instead they sent them by mail, 
crammed into a little paper box, with 
hardly a speck of earth on their roots, 
that scorching weather! Little mites of 


things most of them are, too. I hope 


they'll live, but they look now as if they 
wish they had died on the journey.” 

“Tt is too bad!” responded Bessie. “T 
couldn’t find what I wanted over at the 
greenhouse, so I’ve sent away for a few 
things, to a house my mother traded 
with a dozen or more years ago.” 

“You'll get cheated!” 

“Oh, Minna! Don’t think the whole 
race of florists is dishonest, because one 
hasn’t done well by you. My florist 
starts off well, I paid ten cents for the 
catalog and was to deduct it from my 
first order; but when it came I was sur- 
prised to find inside of it an envelope 
of flower and vegetable seeds. The 
sweet peas and pansies and asters were 
just what I wanted. It said on the out- 
side of the envelope that if it was re- 
turned empty with an order for a dol- 
lar’s worth of things it would count as 
twenty-five cents; so I chose five plants 
that came to a dollar and a quarter. I 


expect the things any day now; they’re 


coming by express.” 


The next day the pessimist appeared, ~ 


to inquire if the plants had arrived. 
Bessie’s eyes twinkled as she greeted 
her. “I was just longing to see you,” 
she smiled. 

“Plants come?” 

“Only a few minutes after you went 
home.” 

“Well?” 

“Come and see!” and she led the way 
through the dining room to the con- 
servatory. “I thought I’d let them stay 
up in this corner in the shade for a few 
days, until they were settled in their 
new quarters.” 

The visitor gazed at the freshly 
potted plants, the wonder growing in 
her face. 

“T don’t understand it. You told me 
you had sent for only five, and here are 
— how many?” 

“Only three of those I ordered,” Bes- 
sie answered demurely; “the nine extra 
they gave me, all named geraniums! I 
looked them up in the catalog, and at 
list prices they would amount to a dol- 
lar and a quarter. Two of the plants I 
sent for they couldn’t furnish, and — ” 

“And these geraniums are to pay for 
them,” Minna finished. 

“T thought so yesterday,” said Bessie; 
“but this morning I received a due-bill 
for thirty-five cents, good for a year 
from date, the cost of the two plants 
that didn’t come.” 

“For pity’s sake!” ejaculated Minna. 
“Why, Bessie Bascomb, who ever heard 
of such generosity !” 

“T never did,” agreed Bessie. “And 
aren’t they thrifty plants!” 

“Beautiful! And here is one that’s 
budded !” 

“There are several.” 

“Blessed be your florist!” cried Min- 
na. “Tle has restored my faith in man- 
kind! He may be sure of one more cus- 
tomer next season.” 


A Naughty Girl 


By Augusta Kortrecht 


Sometimes when I am naughty - 
And am sent away to bed, 

My bedstead heaves a mighty sigh, 
And shakes its walnut head. 

And as I lie and look about 

What do you think I see? 

My little yellow booties 

Sticking out their tongues at me! 
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FIRST AID TO 
BRIDES 


The Cook Stove 


By Emma Paddock Telford 


F about to buy a new stove, Little 
Bride, ask the man who sells it to you 
to explain exactly how it works and 


take it all apart. Handle it yourself 
until you feel perfect in theory, waiting 
for practice until you can get it home. 
If the stove is already up, put on your 
kitchen apron, sweeping cap and gloves, 
and make a corner to corner canvass of 
what the gods have provided, for though 
all coal and wood ranges are built on 
certain fundamental principles, there are 
differences of construction that call for 


_personal, intimate investigation in each 


case. 

Fire, you remember, is the evolution 
of light and heat by combustion, com- 
bustion being the scientific term, and fire 
the popular, for the chemical union of 
the oxygen of the air with some other 
element, like solid carbon or hydrogen. 
So powerful is the affinity of oxygen for 
these and other elements that if present 
in the air in a perfectly pure state, it 
would consume everything. It is, how- 
ever, diluted with nitrogen, an inactive 
gas, often called the dead element, which 
holds its tremendous power in check. 
When oxygen combines very slowly with 
other products, the result is known as 
oxidation or slow combustion, as when 
metals are rusted. In this case heat is 
given off but no visible light. 

Coal gas, poisonous and otherwise 


Flame is produced only when gases 
are present. Coal and wood burn with 
flame because of the formation during 
burning of carbon monoxide and carbon 
dioxide, two gases which are formed by 
the oxidation or burning of the carbon 
in the coal. The heat caused by the 
formation of these two gases is sufficient 
to cause some of the tiny particles of 


‘carbon to become “red hot” or incan- 


descent. These in turn oxidize to form 
the gases, and thus the process goes on 
until there is left of the coal only the 
ash or mineral matter, unfit for fuel. 
The first of these gases, carbon monox- 
ide, is sometimes called “coal gas” and 
has a characteristic odor. It is an active 
poison and is dangerous in any quan- 
tity. Carbon monoxide represents im- 
perfect combustion, because if there 
were plenty of oxygen at hand, the 
second gas, carbon dioxide, would be 
formed. This is not an active poison, 
but has gained a bad name because, as 
the waste product of respiration, its 
presence in a room indicates, not pois- 
onous material, but a limited supply of 
the useful oxygen. 
To secure a good draft 

As the intensity of a fire and the 
amount of heat generated are always 
in proportion to the amount of oxygen 
supplied, let us be sure that both stove 
and chimney are so constructed that we 
need not fail in this essential. But this 
supply may be sufficient in quantity and 
yet be so wrongly directed as to be worse 
than useless. A lighted lamp is a nearly 
perfect illustration of the elements of a 
stove. Notice the perforated burner, 
which allows the entrance of air beneath 
the flame, whence, protected by the glass 
chimney, it is forced upward by the 
draft, unites with the oil, then escapes 
as carbon dioxide. Hence air admitted 
below the fire box and allowed to grad- 
ually work its way upward and out 
through the chimney is necessary to 
the fire, while air, admitted over the fire 
box, acts in much the same way as the 
familiar blowing across the chimney of 
a lamp, and is only useful in checking 
the fire. 

If possible, in setting up a stove have 
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a pipe that goes up straight, as the draft 
is far better where there is no trap or 
bend. At the bottom of most flues, 
which are simply inclosed partitions of 
the chimney, there is a sort of catch-all 
or pocket for collecting soot and dust, 
and this must be cleaned out when the 
pipes are cleaned. Use as little pipe as 
possible, see that it fits tightly together, 
into the chimney and on to the collar. 
Push only far enough into elbows and 
chimney to insure safe joining. Always 
have the pipe and opening into a chim- 
ney the full size. of the collar on the 
range. 
Dampers and the coal bill 


Now being sure that conditions for 
admitting plenty of air are perfect— 
and the force of this necessary current 
is called draft—it follows that there 
must be some contrivance for regulat- 
ing the draft, making it much or little 
according to the conditions of the at- 
mosphere and the work in hand. For 
this purpose checks and dampers are 
provided in order to control both fire and 
heat. While there are several in each 
stove, varying in number according to 
the make, the pipe or chimney damper is 
the all important one, both in the mak- 
ing of the fire and the keeping of it. If 
the pipe damper does not do its work, 
the others are of no avail. 

There are two different styles of 
chimney dampers in use. One consists 
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of a flat piece of iron with a rod run 
through it. When this lies flat (see Fig- 
ure 1) the opening is closed. When 
straight up and down (Figure 2), it is 
open. The other kind works with a 


Figure 1, A cross section of stove pipe, the 
amper closed. Figure 2, The damper open 


hinge. Examine and see which you 
have, then work it back and forth until 
you are certain you know when it is 
open and when it is closed. 

Every old housekeeper will testify 
what a difference there is in the coal bill 
whether she herself manages the range, 
or a careless maid. Under proper man- 
agement a ton of hard coal will keep a 
range of the largest family size in full 
running force for two winter months; 
but it is an easy matter to burn thrice 
that amount and do no more work. In 
making a fire or putting on fresh coal, 
this chimney or pipe damper is always 
to be opened and so left until the blue 
flame of the poisonous “coal gas” has oxi- 
dized to complete combustion. If the 
chimney provides a strong draft, the 
damper may then be closed, as there will 
be enough air creeping through, even 
when closed, to keep up the combustion. 
If the draft is not a good one, the dam- 
per may be left partially open, accord- 
ing to experience. If wood or soft coal 
be the fuel used, this pipe damper must 
be left open to provide an outlet for the 
smoke. 

Besides the pipe damper in a stove, 
there is a slide under ‘he fire box to 
admit air, an oven damper, which regu- 
lates the supply of hot air for the oven, 
sending it around and underneath, or 
letting it escape up the chimney, and 
usually a slide over the fire box to retard 
combustion. 

While the arrangement of the oven 
draft varies considerably in the differ- 
ent makes of stoves, the principle is the 
same. Nearly all stoves and portable 
ranges have the oven a little below and 
at one side of the fire. In_ brickset 
ranges and gas stoves the ovens are over 


_ the fire. The oven, a square or rec- 


tangular box of steel or sheet iron, usu- 
ally square so that no space may be 
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wasted, is set so as to be surrounded on 
all sides by air spaces of about three 
inches. The heated air rising from the 
burning fuel is projected either under or 
over the oven, as the case may be, and is 
led by a more or less circuitous route, 
based on the principle that hot air ex- 
pands, makes it way out in the line of 
least resistance, and finally, after doing 
its work, it reaches the main flue and 
goes up the chimney. All the new ovens 


OPEN 


\ 


Figure 4. The oven damper open, the hot air 
circulating around the oven 


are thoroughly ventilated so that no dead 
air is retained in them, while the per- 
fect circulation of heated air makes the 
oven as hot on the bottom as on the top. 
To retain the heat in the oven, prevent- 
ing any loss of heat by radiation through 
the sides of the range into the room, 
nearly all ranges now have next to the 
outer body of the stove an asbestos lin- 
ing, then a non-conducting air space, 
and a steel center lining. 

Even with the very latest improve- 
ments in oven heating, the stove must 
be kept clean or it will not do the work 
expected of it. Ashes must be emptied 
systematically every morning, or they 
will absorb the heat and cool the oven. 
Once a week.the slides under the oven 
should be opened and all the fine ashes 
or soot that has sifted through be re- 
moved. When the oven is to be heated, 
open the damper and see that the ashes 
are cleared from the grate and the fire 
burning freely. 

The water back (which, by the way, 
may be a water front) is a part of all 
the modern stoves and is used to heat 
water for the boiler. It consists usually 
of a coil of pipes set on the fire brick in 
the stove and connected by two pipes 
with a vertical or horizontal boiler 
which stands near the stove. The cold 
water passes through a lower pipe di- 
rectly into the coil, is heated there, and 


returns through a second pipe, to the | 


top of the boiler, whence it is sent to 
hot water taps all over the house. To 
facilitate this process, which depends 
upon the old principle that heated liquids 
tend to rise, see that the hot water pipe 
is large and rises sharply from the water 
back to the boiler. There is no danger 
of explosion when building a fire with 
the water back empty, though it is liable 
to injure it through overheating, but 
there is grave danger, should the water 
in pipe or boiler be frozen. Fatal acci- 
dents have been caused by this neglect 
of proper precautions. There should be 
a sediment cock on the lowest point of 
the cold water pipe in order to drain out 
the entire system and insure a cleanly 
supply of hot water. 

To get the greatest amount of heat 
from the least fuel, the fire box should 
be large enough to admit coal to the 
depth of seven inches. In some ranges 
the fire boxes are so unnecessarily deep 
that they require a large amount of fuel 
to heat the top of the range, the intensity 
of such a fire tending to destroy linings, 
grates and top plates. All the modern 
ranges are furnished with duplex grates, 
so that any cinders that fall out can be 
collected on the grating over the ash pan 
and returned to the fire. Lacking the 
duplex grate all ashes should be sifted 
and the cinders utilized for keeping a 
fire through the afternoon or starting it 
up quickly. 

To select a coal range 


In selecting a coal range, the essen- 
tial qualifications may be summarized as 
follows: Checks and dampers so ar- 
ranged that they may be easily con- 
trolled, increasing and decreasing the 
heat at will; the oven space ample, with 
circulation of heated air to make the 
oven as hot on the bottom as on the top; 
a fire box large enough to hold coal to 
the depth of seven inches; an arrange- 
ment for the water back that shall in- 
sure an abundant, clean supply of hot 
water; a good warming oven; a duplex 
grate, and an ash pan guarded with 
chutes so that the ashes will fall directly 
into the pan and not outside. Avoid 
over-ornamentation in nickel which col- 
lects dust. 

Properly cared for, a range should last 
from fifteen to twenty-five years, but it 
can be put out of commission in a 
much shorter time through carelessness 
or neglect. Most good housekeepers 
think there is less wear and tear on the 
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stove to keep the range fire over night, 
especially in winter. It is safe to assert, 
however, that kindling is cheaper than 
the coal consumed in a night. 

To build and keep a fire 


In making a fire, be sure first that the 
grate is clean and the ash pan emptied 
so that there will be a free circulation 
of air. Place first a layer of shavings 
or crumpled newspaper, for printers’ ink 
is inflammable. If you have a piece of 
paper that has been greased in any way, 
add that, but never, never think of using 
kerosene. Next to this foundation, place 
fine pine splinters or kindling, with 
dried pieces of orange peel, peach pits 
or corncobs that you may happen to 
have. Next a layer of larger wood, 
reaching ends and sides. This helps the 
coal to kindle, and a stronger, more rapid 
blaze is obtained by its use. Light the 
paper from beneath and as soon as thor- 
oughly kindled, put on a sprinkling of 
coal, opening the direct chimney and 
oven drafts. As the wood burns away, 
add enough more coal to keep even with 
the fire bricks, but never over. As soon 
as the blue flame stage has passed, and 
the coal is thoroughly ignited, close or 
partly close the pipe draft and shut the 
oven draft, unless you are going to bake 
hot bread of some sort for breakfast. 

To keep a brisk fire all day, it is better 
to add a sprinkling of coal often, rather 
than to let it burn nearly out and then 
add a large quantity. This is one of the 
points made in stoking the big furnaces 
on steamships. “Often and lightly,” is 
the rule, otherwise combustion is 
checked, coal and force are wasted and 
the air is contaminated with carbon 
monoxide. 

At night shake the fire partially clear 
of ashes, then put on coal. After the 
blue flame point has passed, close or 
nearly close the drafts, and open the 
little sliding door that lets cold air 
over the fire box. ‘If conditions allow, 
leave the window down to let out any 
gas that may escape. Close the doors 
leading from the kitchen to the other 
rooms. In the morning, before shaking 
down the fire, put on a little wood and 
a sprinkling of coal, then shake and 
open drafts. 

*“ Don’ts” from a stove repairer 


A few “don’ts” furnished by a stove 
dealer, who is frequently called upon for 
repairs, may assist the novice. 

Don’t heat a stove rapidly the first 
time. 


Don’t pile the coal above the top of 


the fire box, nor allow the top of the. 


stove to get red hot. It warps and cracks 
the covers. 

Don’t let your grate get clogged. 
Shake often and keep free from cinders 
and ashes. 

Don’t let ashes remain in the ash-pan. 
They absorb the heat, cool the oven and 
check the draft. 

Don’t let clinkers remain fastened to 
the fire box. If the box is brick-lined, 
drop an oyster shell in the fire occasion- 
ally, when burning briskly, and the shell 
will clean off the brick. 

Don’t “rush” the range with the oven 
draft open. You use too much fuel and 
burn out the range too fast. 

Don’t let the smoke draft stand open, 
except when fresh coal is put on. Heat 
that goes up the chimney is so much 
good money burned. 

Don’t burn wet garbage in the stove. 
Dry it first. Otherwise, steam is gener- 
ated and the moisture will injure the 
fire box. 

Don’t set leaky vessels or spill cold 
water on the range. The cold coming 
in contact with the heated metal will 
erack it. To get spots off when there 
has been a bad “spill over,” cool the lids 
by changing them, or putting on coal. 
Clean with paper and finish with a 
scraper. 

Don’t let the reservoir covers stand 
open, as it rusts the iron and strains the 
hinges. 

Don’t let soot accumulate in the flue. 
Scrape off all soot that hangs to the 


Figure 5. The arrows indicate the movement of 
the draft up chimney, the oven damper closed 


even bottom. Pull all soot toward you 
and be careful not to push it back into 
the flue. 
The gas range 
In the gas range, a careless servant 
left unhindered to pursue the error of 
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her ways may use 3000 feet of gas a 


. month in the accomplishment of results 


that a careful manager can effect with 
2000. But this range is an obedient, 
satisfactory servant, deserving the high- 
est references. 

In buying a gas stove, ornamentation 
again should be a minor consideration. 
Much fret work is a collector of dust 
and germs. Blue planished steel is dur- 
able and easy to keep clean. It does 
not rust or discolor. Of distinct advan- 
tage, also, are strong, steel wire oven 
racks, that will not break or absorb 
heat; oven doors, spring poised, that do 
not open or shut with a jar; interlocking 
parts that can be removed for cleaning, 
without displacing screws or bolts; oven 
and broiler doors, interlined with heavy 
asbestos or aluminized steel; and legs to 
raise the range from the floor, high 
enough to permit sweeping underneath. 

The best burners are of one piece, 
obviating leaky joints, and independ- 
ently supported, so that they are readily 
removable for cleaning. Covers, made 
with reducing rings to accommodate 
vessels of different sizes, and an arrange- 
ment that places oven and broiler on top 
the range, doing away with the stooping 
posture when baking or broiling, are 
also of great convenience. For the for- 
getful one there is now a patented safety 
lighter, warranted to insure against ac- 
cident from explosion. The cocks are 
arranged with valves, by which the sup- 
ply of oxygen may be regulated. Among 
the axioms which might be hung beside 
the range with advantage to the cook 
and the gas bill are these: 

Matches are cheaper than gas. 

Never light a top burner until you 
are ready to use it. It gives the maxi- 
mum of heat when first lighted. 


Turn off a burner as soon as you have 


finished. 

In using the oven or broiler, light 
both burners a few moments before you 
are ready to bake or broil. 

Turn off the oven burners a few mo- 
ments before the cooking is finished, as 
the heat is retained in the oven several 
minutes after the burners are turned off. 

Never use a large burner when a small 
one will do the work. 

Keep your stove clean. Wash top and 
slide pan daily, also the burners, greas- 
ing the latter slightly. If the burners 
clog, clean them with a wire. 

Once or twice a week, brush out your 


oven and if of iron, grease linings and _ 
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sides with any animal fat that has ne 
salt in it. Black the sides of the stove, 
if you will, but never tie burners, as 
this would stop a full flow of gas. 

Wipe the nickel daily with a soft cloth, 
and, if tarnished, clean as you would 
silver. 

Never let a gas flame burn yellow or 
with a whistling noise. Turn out and 
light again, or, if necessary, regulate 
the supply of air by the valve in the 
cock until the flame burns blue and the 
whistling ceases. 

Never light the pilot or gas match 
without first opening the oven doors. 

Don’t forget to put the pilot out when 
you are through with it. If you are 
going to leave the range unused for 
some time, wipe over with lard and 
cover with carpet or woolen, 

The cheapest fuel 


To the question, often asked, which is 
the cheaper fuel to use, coal, oil or gas, 
the answer must be that it is condi- 
tioned by the section of the country and 
the individual family nceds. In a report 
made public by the Massachusetts labor 
bureau, giving the results of an experi- 
ment undertaken by the committee on 
domestic service of the Boston branch of 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnae, 
to determine the relative cost of home 
cooked and purchased food, it transpired 
that the cheapest fuel in the eastern 
states was coal. It was moreover de- 
clared a convenience to have the hot 
water boiler heated by the kitchen range, 
if the latter was used in summer, rather 
than by the furnace or other heating 
apparatus of the house. 

While the cheapest fuel was the best 
kerosene oil, the time required to prop- 
erly care for an oil stove was an item 
that had to be taken into account for the 
busy woman. Gas, while the most ex- 
pensive of the three fuels, was far and 
away the most convenient. The compar- 
atively small amount of time required 
to care for the fire and the rapidity 
with which the oven could be heated or 
water boiled recommended it strongly 
to the housekeeper who wished to secure 
the minimum of labor. With an indif- 
ferent or inexperienced cook, however, 
the possibilities for waste of fuel or 
foods from careless cooking, were largely 
increased in the case of gas. For this 
reason, says the report, gas would seem 
to be a fuel to be intrusted especialiy to 
the skilled and conscientious worker. 
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I—A Talk About 


Seed Selection 


HE whole trend of mod- 
ern horticultural phil- 
osophy is to emphasize 

the importance of careful 
selection of the seed from 
which crops are grown. This 
is true of all plants which 
men cultivates by planting L 
seeds. The application of 
this doctrine of careful 
seed selection is revolutionizing the agri- 
culture of the west, where, as everyone 
knows, the corn crop has been enor- 
mously increased through careful selec- 
tion of seed. It has worked great 
improvements in the growing of vege- 
tables, both out of doors and under glass, 
and it is responsible for a large part of 
the improvement in the forms, colors 
and decorative characters of the orna- 
mental flowering “plants. 

An appreciation of the importance of 
eareful seed selection is only beginning 
to be felt by the general public. To the 
average man in the street or on the farm 
a seed is a seed and will answer very well 
tu sow, whether it has been bought from 
a bargain counter or gathered from the 
last maturing fruits of a late crop, or 
perchance sent by a congressman under 
government frank. Sometimes Nature 
points the moral of her lesson so em- 
rhaticaily that the most heedless must 
understand. In the White mountains 
last summer a neighbor complained that 
he had no sweet corn at a time when 
others were abundantly supplied. I 
asked him where he got his seed, and he 
said it was sent to him from Washing- 
ton. In this case a saving of ten cents 
at the start deprived the family of this 
most useful esculent during late summer 
and early autumn, an economy that must 
certainly be considered costly. 

In September I was going through the 
grounds of a man who grows flowers for 
market, in central Massachusetts. We 
eame to a long row of China asters, the 
flowers of which all had large “eyes” 


ween 


By Clarence 
2 Moores Weea 


and were not at all salable. 
“T am through with Blank’s 
seeds,” said the florist. “A 
man who will send out seeds 
that produce such flowers 
does not deserve patronage.” 
In this case the seedsman 
certainly was at fault. He 
had not used proper care in 
selecting the blossoms from 
which the unsatisfactory seed came. 

It should be borne in mind, however, 
that in the case of the China asters the 
first flower produced on a plant at: the 
end of a central stalk is very likely to 
ke imperfect, even when the later -flow- 
ers are all that could be desired. Any- 
one who has watched his asters must 
have noticed this fact. An example of 
the condition, as it occurred among my 
Comet aster plants, is shown in the ac- 
companying picture, that illustrates on 
the right the first blossom at the tip of 
the central stalk and a later blossom 
from one of the side branches. As wiil 
be noted; the former has an imperfect 
center. 


IIE improvement of plants is simp'y 

a matter of intelligent selection on 

the part of the gardener. When a 
plant is given an unusually abundart 
food supply it is likely to exhibit varia- 
tions, the selection of which leads to 
new varieties. Also when a plant is 
brought into new conditions of life, as 
when ‘eed from one locality is introduced 
int’ another, variations are likely to 
appear. There is an inherent tendency 
in all plants to vary, and the new vari- 
eties which are listed every year in the 
plant. catalogs are chiefly the result of 
the careful selection by hosts of garden- 
ers throughout the world of those vari- 
ations which seem likely to prove useful 
or attractive to mankind. Varieties are 


. simply mile-stones of progress. The 


best variety of a given plant this year 
may be succeeded by a better one next, 
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and that in turn by one still better the 
following year. So it is that the novel- 
ties of the seed catalogs ought to repre- 
sent the latest progress in horticultural 
art. 

An excellent example of what may be 
accomplished in the improvement of flow- 
ers in a comparatively few years is 
found in the history of the sweet pea. 
Thirty or forty years’ ago the modern, 
improved varieties of this flower did not 
exist. In America the principal sort was 
the painted lady, growing here and there 
in old-fashioned gardens, and perhaps 
four or five other varieties not well es- 
tablished. In England a similar condi- 
tion existed. Then there came to the 
help of the plant a patient gardener 
named Henry Eckford, who lived in 
Shropshire, England. He began the cul- 
tivation of the existing varieties with 
a view to their improvement, and to his 
long patience we are chiefly indebted 
for the increased attractiveness of these 
ble soms. “When I first took up the 
sweet pea,” he wrote, “there were six or 
cight distinct varieties in cultivation, 
and experts in the art, as far as I could 
learn, had come to the conclusion that it 


An Eckford type otf sweet peas 


Red Riding Hood 
sweet pea 


could not be further improved, and 
in the first two or three generations 
of the work it seemed a fair conclu- 
sion. But I had been for many years 
working on the improvement of vari- 
ous florist flowers, which work had 
proved so eminently successful that a 
first rebuff did not deter me from 
further attempts.” 

For more than twenty years Mr 
Eckford has been devoting attention 
to the sweet pea, and a large part of 
the best varieties to-day originated 
with him. Thanks to our modern 
methods of seed distribution, as fast 
as a new type of flower has become 
fairly well fixed it has been available 
by gardeners everywhére, and herein 
is the advantage derived by the man 
who studies carefully the announce- 
ments of novelties in the seed catalog. 

It is more or less fashionable to 
deride these novelties and to say they 
are not worth the high prices charged 
for them. Doubtless this is some- 
times true, but it will not prevent an 
intelligent gardener from taking ad- 
vantage of such of them as seem 
most desirable for his conditions. 
The improvements in gardening 
come through these very novelties and 
we ought to be willing to pay a few 
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tEarly flowering cosmos 


cents more for seed grown for us by 
Henry Eckford or Luther Burbank, seed 
which represents not only the labor of 
growing but also the special care and 
intelligence exercised during many years 
in order to create a new type of flower. 

Another striking illustration of recent 
advance in the development of a flower 
is that of the dahlia. A few years ago 
the principal type of dahlia grown was 
the same as was grown in the dear old- 
fashioned gardens of our great-grand- 
mothers—the large, rounded, showy blos- 
som, brilliant in color but nevertheless 
suggestive of an artificial flower. To- 
day, however, we have five or six distinct 
types, each very different from the orig- 
inal form and- many of them of marvel- 
ous beautyt The cactus dahlias especially, 
as well as the single dahlias, are among 
the most fascinating flowers to be found 
in the modern garden. 


HERE are many reasons why it is 

worth while to grow named vari- 

eties of the flowering plants. In 
the first place, our enjoyment of any sub- 
ject depends very largely upon our knowl- 
edge of it. The man, to whom “a prim- 
rose by the river’s brim” is but a yellow 
primrose like thousands of others, can- 
not appreciate the beauty of the blossom 
as can the man whose eye has been 


trained to’ see the distinctive charac- 
teristics of different species, or even 
of different plants of the same species. 
In the same way, the florist to whom 
an aster is but an aster or a sweet 
pea but a sweet pea, cannot get the 
enjoyment irom growing these flow- 
ers that the one gets who knows by 
name the varieties of each, and can 
tell at a glance whether a given 
specimen is typical of its variety or 
not. When you go into a street car 
crowded with strangers whose names 
you do not know, your sensations are 
different from those when you go into 
a similar ear filled with friends and 
acquaintances. So when you go into 
a garden your delight is always 
greater when you can call by name a 
large proportion of its occupants. 

On general principles, also, the seed 
of named varieties of flowers is likely 
to have been more carefully selected 
than the cheaper mixed seed. To keep 
a variety true to nizme_ requires 
eternal vigilance on the part of the 
seed grower and the constant elimi- 
nation of plants that do not approach 
the grower’s ideal of the variety type. 


A modern cactus dahlia 
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‘ One of the most 
important points 
which has been 
brought out during 
recent years is that 
of the importance 
ot  northern-grown 
seed for planting in 
northern regions. It 
has been shown con- 
clusively that plants 
in the north tend to 
mature more quick- 
ly than those in the 
south, and frequent 
disappointments 
have resulted for 


northern growers in 
the failure of 
southern-grown seed 
to mature. In flowering plants like 
cosmos and sweet peas it is exceedingly 
desirable to secure northern-grown seed 
of early-flowering varieties. One of the 
most exasperating experiences of many 
flower lovers during the last ten years 
has been that of seeing a row of cosmos 
coming into blossom just in time to be 
destroyed by frosts. 


HAVE thus tried to indicate briefly 
and simply some of the more impor- 
tant phases of a rather complicated 
problem. The moral of it all seems to be 
that eternal vigilance is the price of 
suecess in flower growing, as well as in 
everything else. This vigilance begins 
with a study of the seed catalogs 
through which we are to order our seeds. 
In general we should beware of cheap 
seeds, They are likely to prove the 
most costly in the end. In general, also, 
we should patronize well-established 
tirms of good repute, for this is in itself 
an indication that they have served their 
customers well. Some of these firms 
make something of a specialty of cer- 
tain flowers, which is usually an indi- 
cation that someone connected with the 
establishment has a special fondness for 
such flowers and is taking especial care 
in their development. Consequently the 
seeds are likely to give good results. 
The seed-buying public shares with 
the seedsman a certain responsibility for 
the lines of development of the flower- 
ing plants. One should certainly not 
order all the novelties offered, except 
after careful consideration to determine 
whether a given novelty represents a real 
advance toward a higher type of blos- 
som. The sweet pea, for example, is a 


Comet asters from the same plant 


beautiful flower when developed along 
the lines of its original form, and most 
of the modern varieties have retained 
this general form in their improved size 
and colorings. But from time to time 
new varieties have been offered, in which 
the grace and charm of the blossom 
have been sacrificed either to a mere 
display of petals, as in the double sweet 
pea, or a mere oddity of shape, as in the 
variety called Red Riding Hood. In the 
same way there are now freely offered 
certain double nasturtiums in which the 
keauty of this flower has been lost. 

There are three books which everyone 
who grows flowers should own for con- 
stant reference. The first is the ad- 
mirable little volume on Plant Breeding, 
by Professor L. Il. Bailey of Cornell 
university. It gives a clear insight into 
the methods of improving plants and 
puts the reader in possession of a body 
of fundamental principles which will 
serve to illuminate.all of his garden 
practice. The second is a little book 
entitled Flowers and Gardens, by Forbes 
Watson, an Englishman who djed nearly 
forty years ago. In this book are to be 
found the most inspiring discussions of 
the beauty of flowers that have ever been 
published. The third is that American 
classic, An Island Garden, by Celia 
Thaxter, a delightful record of the 
pleasures of gardening by one fitted to 
feel and to express the enthusiasm which 
always accompanies the sympathetic 
growing of plants. “Consider the lilies,” 
said the Master. “Truly,” wrote Celia 
Thaxter, “there is no more prayerful 
business than this consideration of 
every flower that grows.” 
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Gown of black dotted net over white silk, trimmed with fine plaitings of the net, 


cream lace and black velvet ribbon. The arrangement of the velvet ribbon with jew- 
eled buttons at the front of the waist is very fetching. 
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Gray cloth gown trimmed with heavy lace dyed 
the same shade. The skirt has three box plaits in 
front. The rest is cut circular and trimmed with 
two bands of the lace set on stitched folds of the 
cloth. Short bolero,of cloth and lace with gray 
chiffon velvet revers and cuffs. Wide girdle of 
gray silk. Chemisette of white lace. Gray chiffon 
velvet hat with white plume#. 
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Princess gown of pale blue silk and cream lace, 
with trimmings of black velvet_ribbon outlinin; 
the insertion and yoke of lace. Shoulder straps 0; 
black velvet. 


Drawn hy Babette Simpson 
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Afternoon wn for elderly 
woman. Dull heliotrope panne cloth, 
with velvet of same shade. Black 
satin girdle and vest, duil gold but- 
tons, and heavy ecru lace. 
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Simple shirt waist of liberty satin; lace collar and f £ 
3. 


Drawn by Blanche Letcher 
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Drawn by 
Blanche Letcher 
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crocheted buttons and braid. 


Street gown for young girl. Red broadcloth trimmed with black astrachan, 
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Drawn by 


Blanche Letcher 
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velvet. 


wn of achin ‘sone tine cashmere. Bolero of heavy cream lace, edged with 


ringed scarf of 


ue liberty. 
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Paper patterns, to cents each, postpaid. 


OS 


Where two numbers are given with one costume two 


patterns are required, at ro cents each. Order always by number, stating sizes wanted, and send 
cash to the Pattern Department, Good Housekeeping, Springfield, Mass. 


No 6449 


The Newest Shirt 
Waist Suit 


Nos 6462-6463—Mis- 
tress Fashion did not re- 
alize the becomingness of 
the peplum she 
cast it aside, but that 
which is good in dress de- 
sign is sure to return at 
some time and the elon- 
gation of the waist be- 
low the belt is a pleasing 
.feature of the latest shirt- 
waist suits. The charm- 
ing design sketched here 
shows a plaited blouse 
finished with a  plaited 
peplum in true Norfolk 
style, the shaped yoke 
relieving any tendency to 
severity. The waist is not 
difficult to make and be- 
cause of its long lines it 
will prove becoming to 
any wearer. The skirt is 
a new circular model— 
almost every new model 
is circular—having double 
box plaits in front and 
back to prevent sagging. 


In the medium size 10% , 


yards of 36-inch material 
are needed. Sizes: 6462, 
32 to 42 bust; 6463, 20 to 
30 inches waist measure. 


Ladies’ Undervest 


No 6449—During the season of 
popularity for the separate coat, the 
undervest of chamois or quilted 
silk is a great favorite and saves 
one from discomfort when the cold 
air creeps in and sends chills down 
the spine. No fitting is needed as 
the pattern is perfectly graded and 
requires only the sewing of shoulder 
and underarm seams and joining to 
belt to construct it. The vest fits 
the back smoothly and shows an 
easy fullness at the waist line in 
front. A natty little turndown col- 
lar finishes the neck. The chamois 
may be covered with black silk if 
desired. Sizes: 32 to 44 bust. 


Nos 6462-6463 


A Neat Separate Blouse 


No 6403—Every woman 
knows the value of a 
pretty odd waist when she 
‘wants to appear neatly 
dressed. The blouse 
shown is developed in 
gray eolienne to match a 
street suit and the tiny 
tucks and rows of but- 
tons give it an air of 
quiet distinction. The 
blouse closes in back and 
answers all of the re- 
quirements of the latest 
shirtwaist. For home 
construction the design is 
ideal, as there is no elab- 
oration to cause difficulty. 
Chiffon broadcloth in a 
cherry red or black would 
be stunning, while henri- 
etta, albatross or silk are 
equally good. In the med- 
ium size the pattern calls 
for 3 yards of 36-inch 
material. Sizes: 32 to 4° 
bust. 
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Nos 6451-6377 - 


A Small Empire Coat 


No 4010—It is unusual to find a style which 
is so universally becoming as the Empire. 
What could be more adorable than a demure 
little lady in this coat? The short Eton 
part fits easily while the lower attached por- 
tion flares gracefully about the bottom. The 
coat closes in double breasted manner with 
six large crystal buttons which also trim 
the cuff of the sleeve. For the medium size 
the pattern calls for 4 yards of 22-inch ma- 
terial. Sizes: 2 te 10 vears. 


him. 
apron here shown 


one. 


PATTERNS 
Corset Cover and Open 


Nos 6451-6377—Every 
true woman cherishes fine 
garments, and first of all 
in her estimation is the 
under apparel. 
who likes to fashion these 
garments here is a prac- 
tical and attractive sug- 
gestion for corset cover 
and open drawers. Both 
are slightly full about the 
waist and finished with 
shaped and fitted bands. 
Sheer handkerchief 
flounces adorn both gar- 
ments, 
bon-run 
drawers are wide at the 
lower edge and suggest 
a petticoat in 
ness. 
size 3% yards of 36-inch 
material 
Sizes: 6451, 32 to 42 bust; 
6377, 20 to 36 waist meas- 
ure. 


A Creeping Apron 


No 4788—Every child must have its 
days of rolling about on the 
pushing to and fro by means of hands 
and knees and consequently wearing 
out every sort of garment 
For this purpose the creeping 
is the best 
and every beginner in life should have 
It may be made of gingham or 
outing flannel and buttons closely down 
the back so that no dress or under- 
wear need become soiled during the 
| progress over the floor. 


Drawers 


For her 


headed with rib- 
beading. The 


their full- 
For the medium 


are necessary. 


No 4017 


A Tiny Box Plaited Gown 


No 4017—The dainty childish gowns which 
are so pretty and becoming are often most 
charming when least adorned. The more 
originality there is shown in the develop- 
ment, the more choice they are. Here is a 
design for a small gown which relies chiefly 
upon its box plaits for construction and adorn- 
ment. These are stitched from yoke to waist 
line and allowed to form the fullness of the 
skirt. The fanciful yoke may be of lace or 
the material. The neck may be high or in 
round outline while the full length sleeves 
may be replaced by the short puff. A _ belt 
or ribbon sash may encircle the waist. In 
the medium size 2% yards of 36-inch mate- 
rial are necessary. Sizes: 4 to 8 years. 
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One size. 
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Stencil Designs for Household Decoration 


By Winifred Wilson 


[Patterns may be ordered of the Handicraft Department, Good Housekeeping, Springfield, Mass. 
Money orders must be made payable to the Phelps Publishing Company.] ‘ ; 


ttern, price 75 cents 
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MOTHERS’ 


attern 85 cent 


DAY PARTY 


e-half of this design furnished for 


Figure Oblong Poppy. Figure Eighteen-inch contarpioce, Jonquil design. 
n 


pattern. Price 50 cents 


A Mothers’ Day Party 


By A. K. 


CCORDING to an old English cus- 
tom the fourth Sunday in Lent was 
known as “mothering Sunday,” and 

it was the habit of young people through- 
out the land to visit their mothers on 
that day, carrying to them either a 
trinket or a simnel cake (a_ peculiar 
dainty, very large and as hard as wood). 
The mother usually offered refreshment 
in the form of furmity (wheat grains 
boiled in milk, then sugared and spiced). 

One of the prettiest of gatherings pos- 
sible would be a party of mothers and 
fathers, brought together and entertained 
on a day as near to “mothering Sunday” 
as convenient. For this party the host- 
ess must know something of the tastes 
and feelings of her guests, as pleasing 
those who have outlived the laughter- 
days is a finer art than to make the 
young happy. She must. give a great 
deal of thought to it, being sure that 
what she offers will not offend anyone 
either in principle or because of any 
_infirmity of age. In general, though, 
it is a fact that the men and women 
who have passed through so much of 
life’s serious side enjoy a taste of some- 


thing entirely different. Games are 
rather too exhausting, unless something 
good in the way of a guessing game, 
with prizes to add to the fun, can be 
thought of. Musie is always a_pleas- 
ure, a lively performance on the piano 
or a song. It is a happy idea to get 
the young folks to come in and give a 
concert with their mandolins and gui- 
tars; or there is nothing prettier, unless 
someone has special feelings against it, 
than one or more children in a faney 
dance. 

If you wish your guests really to enjoy 
the repast you set before them, consider 
well your choice of viands. Select 
things that are comfortable to handle 
without too much fuss and feathers, and 
do not try to show off or to surprise 
by the novelty or number of dishes. The 
table should be beautiful with flowers, 
and perhaps candles; and to carry out 
the tradition, little cakes, prettily iced 
and more eatable than the simnel cake 
of the ancient custom, can be placed 
at the plates, to be carried home as 
favors, and probably to grace the doll 
tables of certain small grandchildren. 
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No. 59. 


Coronation or Rice Braids 
By M. Alison Muir 


A number of years ago, it was quite 
the fashion to braid pillow-shams and 
table covers with what was then known 
as “rice braid.” The same braid is now 
dignified by the name of coronation. 

One finds it on the counter of the art 
needlework shop and can get it either 
fine or coarse (see Figure 52), as in 
former years. It is still used for braid- 
ing pillow-shams, as well as for center- 
pieces and carving cloths. It is seen 
on collars and cuffs for children’s coats, 
on dickeys or ornamenting pique or linen 
gowns. 

The design is usually a meander of 
some sort, for it is best to cut the braid 
as little as possible. A slight puncture 
is made in the material, when starting 
to couch on the braid and the end firmly 
fastened on the wrong side; the finish- 
ing end is secured in the same manner. 

Satin damask is usually used when 
making carving or tray cloths and cen- 
terpieces. It launders well and retains 
its rich look as long as a shred remains. 

Articles braided with the coronation 
braid should be ironed as follows: Fold 
several thicknesses of flannel on a table 
or ironing board. Cover with a clean 
cloth. Place the article to be ironed, 
while damp, face down. After cover- 
ing with a cloth, press firmly with a hot 
iron, until perfectly dry. The braid will 
always retain its raised effect, if this 
method is followed. 

The carving cloth shown (No 50), 


Carving cloth embroidered with coronaticn bra‘d 


stamped on satin damask, with the coro- 
nation braid and the luster cotton for 
buttonholed edge, costs $1.75. Perfora- 
tion of the pattern, 50 cents. 

No 51 shows a striking princess gown 
made of white pique or linen. The per- 
foration for stamping decorations on 
front, waist, skirt piece, cuffs, collar and 
belt costs $1. Address Miss M. Alison 
Muir, Good Housekeeping, Springtield, 
Mass. 


No. 51. Princess dress of linen with 
applique of coronation braid 


No. 52. Showing two sizes of braid 
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Tbe Anatomy of the Beef Creature 


By Maria Treadwell 


Not a few young housekeepers, and 
sometimes the older ones as well, feel 
that one of their greatest trials is the 
interview with the butcher, There they 
are at a disadvantage, and rely more 
and more on the honesty of the dealer. 
It is only by actually seeing the beef cut 
up, and locating the cuts each time, that 
one can become familiar with the sub- 
ject. But careful observation and study 
will soon clear up many points and the 
housekeeper will find the subject.more in- 
teresting as it grows intelligible. 

The up-to-date market is by no means 
an unpleasant place to spend an hour, 
with its clean stalls, firm, *uicy beef 
hanging in the ice room, and the white 
frocked assistants. And, by the way, 
why is the average butcher of the round 
faced, cheery type? As a class, almost 
without exception, they will spend an 
hour explaining to the inquiring cus- 
tomer, cuts, prices and uses. 

Names of cuts vary so much that if 
one asked for a piece, familiar enough in 
the east, a western butcher would often 
fail to identify it. The animal is di- 
vided down the middle of the backbone 
into sides or halves, which are shipped 
to all sections of the country. The next 
cut is purely local 


pieces. This particular Lutcher eut his 
hindquarter “high” and left only eight 
ribs on the forequarter, 

The shoulder blade begins on the fifth 
rib and the five ribs from the neck to 
the shoulder blade are called chuck; the 
next five, whether on hind or forequar- 
ter, are the prime ribs, and the eleventh 
is what is often called the tip of the 
sirloin, from its position, when hung up. 
One reason this is prized so highly is 
that in hanging, there is a constant tend- 
ency to force the meat juices toward 
this portion, making the roast juicy as 
well as tender, 

The neck piece will furnish stews or 
Hamburg steak for the least expenditure. 


It is often used for mincemeat. From 


the chuck ribs, small stezks and rozsts 
of good flavor may be obtained, while 
for a pot roast, choose a portion from 
the back of the forequarter. It will in- 
clude some of the vertebrae, which will 
help to swell the stock kettle. 

The cut sometimes called sticking 
piece, whose name is suggestive of its 
position on the under side of the neck, 
is very satisfactory braised or cooked in 
hot water with herbs anc spices, and 
served with a tomato sauce, All of these 
cuts may be run through a meat chopper 
and broiled, with a well-flavored steak as 
the result. Otherwise, it is true, the cas- 


and divides into 
fore and hindquar- 
ters, leaving as 
many ribs on the 
forequarter as the 
butcher desires. 
A common praec- 
tice, at least in the 
east, is to leave ten 
ribs on the fore- 
quarter. Not long 
ago,I was in a 
shop when a becf 
side was being cut 
up into roasts, 
steaks and corning 


Shoulder, ribs and sticking piece 
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Aitchbone, round and rump 


serole or the soup kettle are in almost 
constant demand. 

Another cut called rattle rand, con- 
tains the thin, flat ends of the chuck 
and prime ribs, and joins the stick- 
ing piece. It is no misnomer, espe- 
cially at the thin end where the rattle is 
plain. This is oftenest used for corn- 


img. No advantage, unless the flavor is 


enjoyed, is gained by corning beef where 


fer a dry tender meat, to a tough, yet 
juicy one. 

The ‘hindquarter cuts are much more 
familiar. Here are found the most of 
the roasts and steaks and the economical 
cuts depend to some measure on local 
demand. An unsalable portion, in one 
section of the country, may be cheap, 
while in another it is better known, and 
therefore somewhat higher in price. 

From the ribs 


the market affords 


toward the hips, 
the muscles cover- 
ing the backbone 
are called loin. 
The one on the 
outside is the sir- 
loin, knighted by 
one of England’s 
kings. The inner 
muscle, dry but 
tender, is known 
as tenderloin. The 
tenderloin is often 
roasted as a fillet, 
larded with salt 
pork to supply the 
fat it lacks. Next 
come the muscles 


plenty of fresh. 
While the fiber is 
softened by a sugar 
brine, it dissolves 
out a portion of 
the albumens, and 
thus lessens its nu- 
tritive value. Many 
of the cheaper cuts, 
however, are put 
in the corning tub, 
both because they 
keep better and 
also the American 
palate seems to pre- 
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just over the hip bones called rump. If 
eut correctly this is tender, but is bone- 
less and lacks the indescribable flavor 
the bone imparts to meat. Between 
the rump and the round is a_ wedge- 
shaped piece called the aitch bone. This 
is sometimes inexpensive, and makes 
an excellent roast. The price usually 
varies, being higher in direct ratio to 
the number of pounds. If the butcher 
will cut eight pounds, it is decidedly 
an economical choice. 

The round is divided into upper, lower 
and vein cuts. The upper takes its name 
from the position on the -butcher’s block, 
and is the choicest; the lower is good for 
braising or any casserole use, while the 
vein is the muscle on the front part of 
the leg. The first three slices make very 
good steak, or the whole makes an eco- 
nomical roast. 

When raw meat is examined under 
the microscope it is found to be made 
up of tiny filaments. These are plainly 
seen in beef “boiled to shreds.” During 
life they are filled with a semi-fluid 
substance, very like the raw white of an 
egg. Just after death this substance 
solidifies in the familiar rigar mortis. 
The ripening process is simply the 
chemical change by which the content of 
the fiber becomes semi-liquid again and 
flavor is developed. The longer meat is 
hung, the tenderer becomes the fiber, but 
if allowed to ripen too long the meat is 
unhealthful. The craving for “gamey” 
meat is usually an acquired one and leads 
to digestive disorders. If beef is clear 
in color, firm yet springy to the touch, 
well marbled or streaked with fat of a 
elear yellowish tinge and with a thick 
rim of fat on the outside, the meat will 
surely be satisfactory. 

Prices vary so widely in different sec- 
tions that little can be said. Always ex- 
pect to pay less for the tougher forequar- 
ter than for the choicer cuts. The con- 
stant demand for these latter has had 
something to do with tLe present high 
prices. Remember that for every two 
hindquarters there are the same number 
of forequarters, and do not be surprised 
if a great deal of meat goes into 
tin cans. Many a butcher has no sale for 
cheap meat and buys only hindquarters. 
All of which means that Americans must 
diseover the good qualities of inex- 
pensive meat, instead of being satisfied 
with better cuts of poorer beef. 
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Well Recommended 

Spiced Apples 

Pare and core a dozen firm ripe 
apples, highly-flavored, but tart. Take 
half their weight in sugar and make it 
into syrup with water enough to cover 
the apples freely. Bring the syrup to a 
boil, skim well, drop in the apples, and 
cook till a straw will pierce them. Skim 
out, lay neatly upon a glass dish, and 
stick full of whole cloves, putting the 
cloves in blossom end out. Boil the 
syrup to a jelly, let it cool partly, and 
just as it begins to set, pour it over the 
apples. They should be clear and pink- 
ish—nearly as beautiful as they are 


good. 
Wedding Salad 

Take the white meat from four fresh 
roasted turkeys, cut it fine while still 
hot, with clean sharp shears, and mix it 
with its own bulk, each, of finely eut 
tender white eabbage and celery. Stir 
well together, using a wooden fork if 
possible. For the dressing, use two 
dozen fresh eggs. Boil them twenty 
minutes, take out the yolks and mash 
smooth while still very hot. Add to 
them, after mashing, alternately spoon- 
fuls of melted butter and warm vinegar, 
working a spoonful smooth before add- 
ing another. Altogether a pound and 
a half of butter and a pint of vinegar 
must go in. But before they are added, 
the egg paste must be seasoned with 
salt, pepper—black and cayenne—sugar 
and onion juice to taste. Taste the 
dressing after the vinegar and butter 
are all in—if any flavor is lacking, or 
too faint, add more of that particular 
thing. Pour the finished dressing over 
the salad, stir it well through, and keep 
the bowl in a cool place until wanted. 


In baking several dishes together in 
the oven, avoid such combinations that 
one food will be tainted by the flavors 


steaming from another. For instance, 
baked fish with a dressing containing 
much onion may impart these flavors 
to a rice pudding baked at the same 
time, 


Tue amount of butter in Puff Paste, 
Page 95 of the January issue, should read 
one-half pound. 


Sarr thrown on burning fat removes 
all odor and smoke. A, 
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Some Foreign Dishes 


By Fannie Merritt Farmer 


The celebrated wit, Brillat-Savarin, 
has said: “I regard the discovery of a 
new dish as a far more interesting event 
than the discovery of a star; for we 
have always stars enough but we can 
never have too many dishes.” The 
time often comes when the hackneyed 
dishes of America lose their savor and 
one is tempted to seek refuge in the 
kitchens of foreign lands. 

How can a dinner be begun better 
than with tasty hors d’oeuvres to serve 
as appetizers! If one doubts that they 
perform this mission let her make 
use of the following recipe: Skin 
and bone four sardines and put in a 
mortar with four parboiled and bearded 
oysters. And what are bearded oysters, 
do you say? Just oysters from which 
the tough muscles have been removed. 
Add two teaspoons of grated cheese and 
two teaspoons of lemon juice, then 
pound until a smooth paste*is formed. 
Season highly with salt, paprika and 


’ anchovy essence. Serve in small round 


croustades sauted in butter. When the 
little cases come from the frying pan 
have at hand finely chopped parsley 
mixed with an equal quantity of the 
yolk of a hard-boiled egg forced through 
a sieve, and in this roll them. Be sure 
and serve them, individually, on small 
paper doilies; “trifles make perfection,” 
you know. The croustades ought not 
to be more than two inches in diameter 
and about three-fourths of an inch high. 

Veal needs much treatment to make 
it appear at its best. The flesh of 
young creatures is easy, usually, of 
digestion, but veal proves an exception 
to this rule; however, if properly 
cooked, it seldom proves disturbing to 
those in health. A dish of minuten 
fleisch with knoepfli may well serve as 
the principal dish for a family dinner. 
Arrange the knoepfli in the center of a 
hot platter and surround with the veal, 
then garnish with a few sprigs of 
parsley. For the minuten fleisch order 
one and one-half pounds veal from the 
leg. Cut in very thin slices and cut 
slices in small pieces for serving. 
Sprinkle with salt and pepper, put in a 
pan, pour over one-fourth cup of claret, 
eover and let stand about an _ hour. 
Drain, dip each piece separately in flour, 
put in a buttered pan, and add one- 
half cup of brown stock, the juice of 
one lemon and a sprig of parsley. 


Bake forty minutes, basting frequently. 
Strain the liquor remaining in the pan 
and pour it over the meat after it is 
arranged on the serving dish. 

Knoepfii is very easily made, and is 
such an agreeable change from maca- 
roni. Beat two eggs slightly and add 
one-fourth cup of milk. Pour the mix- 
ture, gradually, on one cup of flour 
mixed and sifted with one teaspoon of 
salt. Place a colander over a kettle of 
boiling water, put in one-half the mix- 
ture, and force, using a wooden potato 
masher, into the water. When the 
“little buttons” rise to the top of the 
water they are about done. Remove 
with a skimmer to a hot dish, sprinkle 
with grated Swiss cheese and season 
with salt. Repeat, using the remainder 
of the mixture. 

Another desirable use for veal is 
found in an English meat pie. Bone 
a knuckle of veal, weighing three 
pounds. Put the bones in a stewpan, 
cover with cold water, and add one slice 
of onion, one slice of carrot, a bit of bay 
leaf, sprig of parsley, twelve pepper- 
corns and two teaspoons salt. Heat 
very slowly to boiling point, then add 
meat, let boil five minutes, then simmer 
until meat is tender. Remove meat 
and reduce stock to two cups. Cool the 
veal and cut it in three-fourths-inch 
cubes; there should be one and one- 
half cups. Cover one-half small slice 
of ham with lukewarm water and let 
stand one-half hour on back of range. 
Drain, dry on a towel and cut in cubes; 
there should be one-half cup. Brown 
four tablespoons butter, add four table- 
spoons flour and continue the browning, 
then pour on, gradually, while stirring 
constantly, the veal stock. Add meat 
to sauce and let.simmer twenty min- 
utes. Put in a baking dish, cover with 
puff paste top and bake until pastry is 
done. 

A Russian count is responsible for a 
Wiersbicki’s salad which is decidedly 
foreign. The dressing is delicious and 
such a change from the much over- 
used French dressing. To begin with 
the dressing: Mix four tablespoons 
mustard, one-fourth teaspoon salt, one- 
eighth teaspoon paprika, one tablespoon 
vinegar, and one-half teaspoon Worces- 
tershire sauce; then add, very slowly, 
while stirring constantly, one-half cup 
olive oil. By no means try to use the 
French mustard made in our country. 
If you do, be assured you will regret it! 
And over what is this dressing to be 
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poured? Just lettuce and tomatoes, but 
«the garnish is so pretty. Ought not all 
our dishes to be attractive to the eye as 
well as the palate, then we could feel 
to say with one of our English pocts: 
“Though my stomach was sharp, 

I could scarce help regretting 
To spoil such a delicate picture by 

eating.” 

But to come back to the salad! Skin 
small tomatoes of uniform size, scoop 
out a portion of centers and arrange 
in nests of lettuce leaves. Fit a thin 
slice of cucumber in each tomato, ar- 
range a ring of green pepper around 
each slice of cucumber, then garnish 
with a small round of truffle. 

Richmond maids of honor afford a 
new use for pastry. Line small patty 
tins with paste, fill with the following 
mixture, and bake in a moderate oven 
twenty minutes. Mix one-fourth cream 
cheese (the ten-cent size) and two 
tablespoons sifted saltine crumbs and 
work with a small wooden spoon until 
smooth; then add one-fourth cup sugar, 
and one egg well beaten. Blanch onc- 
third cup almonds, put through an 
almond grater, add three teaspoons of 
milk and pound in a mortar. Add to 
first mixture and beat thoroughly; then 
add one-fourth cup,heavy cream, one tea- 
spoon melted butter, one-half teaspoon 
salt and one-fourth teaspoon, each, grated 
nutmeg and almond extract. They are 
a bit of work, these Richmond maids of 
honor, but the time used in their prep- 
aration is far from wasted. 

For an emergency or quick dessert 
Dresden chocolate crumbs must take the 
lead. I doubt if an untrained palate 
eould detect of what the dish is com- 
posed. Mix one cup stale bread crumbs, 
one-half cup giated unsweetened choc- 
olate, two tablespoons sugar, and one- 
fourth teaspoon salt. Put in a pan and 
bake in a moderate oven until chocolate 
is melted and crumbs are thoroughly 
heated. Fill individual paper cases 
two-thirds with the mixture and top 
with whipped cream sweetened and 
flavored with vanilla. 


Evaporatep PEACHES witH Raisins— 
Carefully wash each peach, soak over 
night. Remove the seeds from large 
table raisins, one cupful of raisins to 
a pound of peaches. Cook them to- 


gether in the water in which the peaches 
were soaked, adding sufficient sugar to 
sweeten and cooking the fruit until 
tender. Selina Yorke. 
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An Assortment of New Things 


By Linda Hull Larned 


A New Mince Pie 


The new thing about this pie is the 
filling, which has a different flavor from 
the ordinary kind because the meat in 
the mince is not twice cooked. Take 
one cup of raw beef chopped fine—this 
must be free from gristle and fat—mix 
it with three cups of.tart apples, chopped 
fine. Add one cup of currant jelly, 
juice and grated rind of two oranges and 
one lemon, one cup of sugar, one tea- 
spoon each of salt, cinnamon, cloves and 
allspice, and half a teaspoon of pepper 
and nutmeg. Make soft and moist with 
sweet cider and brandy, and add plenty 
of raisins, currants, citron and candied 
orange peel, and a very little chopped 
suet, if you like suet. This will make 
three pies, and if the three pies are not 
all made at once, the remainder of the 
mince should be canned for future use. 
For a winter novelty, make patties of this 
mince meat, cover with a lattice crust, 
and, when ready to serve, pour a table- 
spoon of brandy over each tiny pie, light 
it, and place it before each guest. Mince 
pie should always be served warm. 
Carlsbad Wafers 

A new thing to serve with a salad or 
cheese course is Carlsbad wafers, toasted 
and buttered just as cassava cakes are 
treated. These are round, almost as 
large as a tea plate, and as a tourist ob- 
served, when eating one with a cup of 
coffee in the streets of Carlsbad, “They 
are awfully good and like nothing else 
in the world.” 

A Bonne Bouche 

Everybody knows that bonne bouche 
is a most aristocratic beginning for a 
company luncheon or dinner, or it may 
be served between two substantial en- 
trees. A bonne bouche is simply a 
taste of something unusually good and 
especially unique. This one is made of 
boiled egg whites, olives, anchovies, or 
clams, or even mussels, mixed with a 
msyonnaise and served cold in cold patty 
shells, very small ones. As a garnish, 
minced parsley is mixed with the pow- 
dered yolks and sprinkled on top. 
Sandwiches 

For afternoon tea just try orange 
marmalade, pecan nuts and cream cheese 
mixed thoroughly, and spread between 
thin slices of white bread slightly but- 
tered. These should be made into long, 
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narrow sandwiches. Also, make baking 
powder biscuit the size of half a dollar, 
and when cold split them and spread 
them vith a mayonnaise mixed with 
minced celery and stuffed olives. 
Salad Rolls 


Serve with the salad course pieces of 
bread dough, rolled the size of a pencil, 
cut three inches long, and when light 
cooked in deep fat until light brown. 
These are often rolled in powdered Par- 
mesan cheese just as doughnuts are 
rolled in sugar. 


Banana Dessert 


A delicious dessert of bananas is made 
by splitting the bananas in two length- 
wise, spread each inside strip with or- 
ange marmalade, put together with a 
thin slice of sponge cake or even light, 
new white or entire wheat bread. Lay 
the sandwiches on a pretty glass dish 
and cover them with whipped cream 
which has been sweetened and flavored 
with almond extract. A few blanched 
and chopped almonds mixed with the 
cream are no detriment to this dessert. 


Gluten Hot Breads 


These were eaten at a famous health 
resort, and to those to whom gluten 
flour is palatable they are delicious. For 
the muffins, two pounds of gluten flour, 
four teaspoons of baking powder and 
two of salt. Sift this thoroughly to- 
gether, then add sufticient milk to make 
a soft batter. Put in slightly greased 
muffin pans and bake in hot oven twenty 
minutes. For the gems, make a stiff bat- 
ter of gluten flour and milk, using one- 
half teaspoon of baking powder to each 
cup of flour. Add a little salt, beat well 
and bake in hot buttered irons twenty- 
five minutes. 


A New Ice Cream 


Make a French ice cream, and when 
nearly frozen add to four cups of the 
cream mixture one cup of pecans and 
English walnuts which have been 
browned in sugar and then pounded 
fine. Also add a cup of dried and pow- 
dered macaroons. <A sprinkle of pow- 
dered caramel improves this cream, if 
added to each mold when serving. 

A Dainty Desser! 


First a slice of fresh pineapple, then a 
slice of orange, and on top of this a 
mold of wine jelly. This is surmounted 
by a dab of whipped cream and the 
whole surrounded by tutti frutti sauce. 
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Small squares of unfrosted sponge cake 
should be served with this. ‘ 
Creamed Cocks’ Combs 

Take the contents of one can of cocks’ 
combs, drain the combs, eut them into 
smal] pieces and mix them with three or - 
four truffles, also cut in slices. Boil these 
in sherry and water until tender. They 
will be tender in about two minutes. Then 
drain, mix with a rich cream sauce and 
serve in ramekin dishes. This is a nov- 
elty for a luncheon course for twelve 
persons and will cost not more than a 
dollar, although cocks’ combs and truf- 
fles, both imported in cans, are rather 
expensive. 


Meat for Two 


By L. W. J. 


When Doris or Phyllis—or Mary Jane, 
who is acknowledged fully as good a cook 
—has been writing her conclusions on the 
question of cooking, I read them with 
great care. The whole trouble is_ that 
their meat markets are marvelously 
cheap, apparently, and so what is econ- 
omy according to them is not at all for 
me. And I find mine to be quite the 
common lot, 

Out of a very everyday experience, 
therefore, one in which economy is 
thoughtfully considered, I have drawn 
some conclusions of my own. These are 
suggestions which I should have been 
glad to have when I went to housekeep- . 
ing. 

Steaks and chops we have often, and 
in our small family, both allow for a bit 
of a left-over dish,—a little lamb broth 
or a souffle. We always buy round steak 
—top round—and with the dull edge of 
a heavy pctato masher, the best utensil 
we know for the purpose, we pound it 
first on one side, then on the other. This 
at first, seems a very old idea, for our 
grandmothers surely did it, but my 
friends, young housekeepers, do not think 
of doing it. They either buy better cuts 
or let the marketman “score” it, which 
means that the juices of the meat are well 
soaked into the wrapping paper before 
the meat is gotten home. And a writer 
in a recent magazine advises the thrifty 
young housekeeper not to pound the 
steak but to soak it in olive oil, thus 
making it good to taste as well as cheap. 
That’s certainly a good dish, but with 
a pound of round at twenty cents and 
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olive oil at its usual price, the cost would 
be as much if not more than the best 
euts of steak. 

For chops, my choice, regardless of 
price, is a shoulder chop. Not the great 
stringy pieces of shoulder or neck, which 
are often thrust on the unwary, but a 
small shoulder chop from the back of 
the forequarter. Ask for this, and insist 
on getting it, and you have a chop with 
more meat and less bone than a French 
chop, and about ten cents a pound 
cheaper. 

From a very small remnant of beef- 
steak, one can get a cup of chopped meat 
and from this I make a meat souffle, or 
timbales. The former is made as fol- 
lows: Use half a cup of the chopped meat 
to make a gravy, if there is none. Over 
this pout a cup and a half of cold water 
and let stand a half hour. Strain it off 
and heat, then thicken with a tablespoon 
and a half of browned flour and a table- 
spoon of butter, add two or three table- 
spoons of bread crumbs, the cup of meat, 
the seasoning of salt and pepper, and, if 
liked, just a dash of poultry dressing. 
Remove from the heat, add the yolks of 
two eggs and mix well, then fold in the 
stifly beaten whites of the eggs, pour 
into a buttered baking dish and bake 
about twenty minutes in a moderate 
oven. If one prefers to use only one 
egg, the sauce should be made a bit 
thicker. 

Meat timbales are especially good made 
with ham or chicken, but other meats or 
tish may be used. They are simply un- 
sweetened custards, made in the propor- 
tion of one egg to a cup of milk. To this 
amount is added a quarter of a cup of 
chopped meat, a tablespoon of bread 
erumbs and seasonings. Bake in individ- 
ual molds, set in hot water in a moderate 
oven. Serve with a cream or parsley 
sauce, 

As we prefer a lighter diet than most 
people, the last two dishes often take 
their turn in place of meat at dinner. In 
that case, I have lima beans, peas or 
something equally hearty. 

Stews we are fond of. For a lamb 
stew, I buy two pounds of neck or breast 
and that makes enough for a second serv- 
ing, which we like even better than the 
first. A beef stew, which is, so far, the 
best I have ever tried, is called 
Oven Stew 
Buy two or three pounds of the shin 
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of beef (from the small end). Haye 
the bone broken into three or four pieces. 
After wiping it with a damp cloth, re- 
move all the meat from the bone and cut 
into small pieces for serving. Serape 
the marrow from the bone and place in 
a kettle and in it, brown first the meat, 
then the vegetables cut in cubes,—half 
an onion and one carrot. Now dredge 
well with flour and salt, adding about 
a tablespoon of browned flour to give 
color. Add one or two whole cloves, one- 
half cup of tomato or a little tomato 
catsup, then the pieces of bone. Cook in 
the oven in a deep iron meat-pan for 
three or four hours, adding potatoes, cut 
in cubes, one hour before serving. 

As a roast is always too big for us to 
manage, except when we have company, 
we have quite often 
Meat Loaf 


Buy a pound of beef from the lower 
round. Chop it fine and add two or three 
crackers, ground fine or rolled, a slice of 
onion and two stalks of celery, both 
chopped, salt, pepper and a scant quarter 
of a teaspoon of poultry dressing. Beat 
this well together and form into an egg- 
shaped loaf. Place this in a meat-pan, 
brush it over with melted butter, dredge 
with flour and salt and roast in a hot 
oven, basting occasionally, for half or 
three-quarters of an hour. To this may 
be added bits of cold steak or corned 
beef, chopped fine, but if cooked meat is 
used, add the yolk of an egg to bind it 
together. Make a rich brown gravy to 
serve with it. 

Another “lower round” dish is ham- 
burg steak. T mix this very much as I 
do the meat loaf, adding fewer cracker- 
crumbs, just a drop or two of onion juice 
and salt. After it has been molded in a 
shallow pan for a few minutes (I never 
even chop it until nearly ready to use 
it), it ean be broiled in one piece, so as to 
be as bright and juicy as steak. 

One more point in buying with econ- 
omy,—insist on having the amount you 
ask for within a reasonable limit. One 
eannot always cut exactly, but market- 
men are inclined to impose on the easy- 
going buyer. One man was so trying 
in this direction that the writer found 
her only refuge was to order a quarter 
of a pound less each time than she 


_really wanted. But that is an extreme 


ease, And lastly always buy in person, 
unless actually snowed in. 
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Menus for February 


By Mildred Maddocks 


The menus for this month are planned 
with especial reference to the difficulty 
of balancing nutrients in the winter 
month. Fruit and green vegetables are 
offered freely, while few expensive des- 


serts and cakes are included. 


We would 


counsel the housewife who finds the 
purchase of lettuce and celery during this 


month too much of 


an expense, to cur- 


tail or omit the sweet dessert at dinner. 
Undoubtedly there would be less demand 
for the spring tonic, and the family 
would enjoy the change. 


THURSDAY, FEB! 


Breakfast 
Oranges 
Cereal with cream 
Baked bacon 
Bran muffins 
Coffee 


Luncheon 
Toast with tomato sauce 
Sliced corned f 
Celery 
Dinner 
Clear chicken soup 
Roast chicken 
Currant jelly 
Mashed potato 
Stewed celery 
Apples in maple syrup 
Coffee Wafers 


FRIDAY, FEB 2 


Breakfast 


Prunes 
Cereal with cream 
Eggs cooked in sheil 
Toast . Coffee 


Luncheon 


Potato salad 
Hot rolls Cocoa 
Preserved ginger 
Dinner 
Split pea soup 
Broiled fish 
Baked canned corn 
Potatoes _ Celery 
Nuts and raisins 
Wafers Coffee 


SATURDAY, FEB 3 
Breakfast 
Baked apples 
Cereal with cream 
Creamed chicken 
Toast Coffee 


Luncheon 
Baked beans 
Steamed brown bread 
Lettuce with dressing 
Cocoa 


Dinner 


Clear soup 
Broiled Hamburg steak 
Riced potato 
Creamed carrots 
Celery Olives 
Banbury tarts 
Coffee 


SUNDAY, FEB 4 
Breakfast 


Grape fruit 
Baked beans Piccalilli 
Toasted brown bread 
Coffee 


Dinner 


Clear soup 
Roast rib of beef 
Potatoes baked in gravy 
Creamed peas 
Dutch apple cake 
Coffce 


Supper 


Nut sandwiches 
heese Wafers 
Cocoa 


MONDAY, FEB 5 
Breakfast 


Cereal with cream 
Baked sausage and apple 
sauce 
Corn bread Coffee 


Luncheon 
Corn soup 


Lettuce with dressing 
usks Tea 


Dinner 


Mock bisque soup 
Sliced roast beef with 


grav 
Mashed potatoes Celery 
Steamed fig pudding 
offee 


TUESDAY, FEB 6 
Breakfast 


Oranges 
Cereal with cream 
melet Rolls 
Coffee 


Luncheon 


Baked macaroni with 
cheese 
Currant jelly 
Cocoa 


Celery 


Dinner 


Black bean soup 
Baked liver 
Riced potato 
Baked squash 
Lettuce with dressing 


WEDNESDAY, FEB 7 
Breakfast 


Apricots 
Cereal with cream 
Baked tripe 
Rye muffins Coffee 


Luncheon 


Swedish cabbage 
Toast Grape jelly 
Cocoa shells 


Dinner 


Potato soup 
Boiled tongue 
Potatoes 
Escalloped onions 
Lettuce with dressing 
Cottage pudding 
‘office 


THURSDAY, FEB 8 
Breakfast 


Fruit soup 
Cereal with cream 
Scrambled eggs 
Toast Coffee 


Luncheon 


Cold tongue Potato puff 
Graham gems Celery 
Cereal coffee 


Dinner 


Lamb stew with parsnips 
Apple fritters 
Nut and celery salad 
Tapioca cream 
Wafers Coffee 


FRIDAY, FEB 9 
Breakfast 


Cereal with cream 
Fried haddock 
Sally Lunn 
Orange marmalade 
Coffee 


Luncheon 


Escalloped oysters 
Hulled corn with milk 
oast Cocoa 


Dinner 


Celery soup 
Baked fish 
Mashed potato - 
Escalloped tomato 
Lettuce with dressing 
Suet pudding with 
whipped cream 


SATURDAY, FEB 10 
Breakfast 


Stewed figs 
Cereal with cream 
Breakfast bacon 
Bran muffins Coffee 


Luncheon 


Fish souffle 
Potato chips 
Crankerry sauce 
Cocoa shells 


Dinner 


Lettuce soup 
Roast beef 
Currant jelly 
Stuffed potatoes 
Stewed celery 
Fruit salad 


Prune whip Wafers 
Coffee 


SUNDAY, FEB 11 
Breakfast 
Cereal with dates and 


crea 
Diced lamb on toast 


Dinner 


Bouillon 
Broiled steak 
Mashed potatoes 
Brussels sprouts 
Celery Olives 
Sea moss blancmange 
with whipped cream 


Coffee Wafers 
eese 
Supper 


Welsh rabbit 
Currant jelly Crackers 
hocolate 


MONDAY, FEB 12 


Breakfast 


Orange juice 
Cereal with cream 
Eggs cooked in the shell 
Waffles with maple syrup 
Coffee 


Luncheon 


Salmon soup 
Baked apples 


Croutons 
Cookies 
Dinner 
Clear soup 
Roast loin of pork 
Baked potatoes 
Apple sauce 
Stewed celery 
Baked caramel custard 
Coffee Hard crackers 


TUESDAY, FEB 13 
Breakfast 


Stewed peaches 
Cereal with cream 
Broiled liver 
Rice muffins Coffee 
Luncheon 


Pork souffle 
Canned corn pancakes 
Cocoa shells 


Dinner 


Green pea soup 
Lamb steak 
Potatoes Fricd toma‘oes 
Lettuce with dressing 
Ginger cream 
Coffee Wafers 


WEDNESDAY, FEB 1%4 
Breakfast 


Baked apples 
Cereal with cream 


Coffee 
Luncheon 


me 
Bran gems 


Succotash 
Lettuce and cheese salad 
Cranberry jelly 


Dinner 


Tomato soup 
Roast beef 
Potatoes baked in gravy 
Mashed turnips 
Celery Olives 
Fruit salad 


Coffee Wafers 


Coffee 


Water crackers 


THURSDAY, FEB 15 
Breakfast 
Cereal with cream 
Baked bacon 
Sally Lunn 
Orange marmalade 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Beef cottage pie 
Celery Baked apples 
Dinner 
Bouillon 
Pot roast of beef 
Riced potatoes 
Baked squash 
Beets with French 
dressing 
Steamed chocolate pud- 
ding with whipped cream 
Coffee 


FRIDAY, FEB 16 


Breakfast 
Oranges 
Cereal with cream 
Creamed codfish 
Jehnnycake Coffee 


Luncheon 


Macaroni with cheese 
Baked bananas Celery 
Water crackers 


Dinner 


Squash soup 
Fried fish 
Escalloped tomatoes 
Potato puff 
Bancroft pudding 
Coffce 
SATURDAY, FEB 17 
Breakfast 
Fruit 
Cereal with cream 
Boiled ham cut thin and 
broiled 
Rolls Coffee 
Luncheon 
Baked beans 
Brown bread 
Celery Olives 
ea 
Dinner 
Clear soup 
Lamb fricassee 
Fried parsnips 
Stuffed potatoes 
Lettuce with dressing 
Apple tapioca with 
whipped cream 
Wafers Coffee 


SUNDAY, FEB 18 


Breakfast 
Grape fruit 
Cereal with cream 
Baked beans 
Brown bread toast 
Coffee 
Dinner 
Clear soup 
Roast loin of veal 

Potatoes 
Escalloped cabbage 
Celery Olives 

Apricot ice 
Hard crackers 


Supper 


Cheese and- nut 
sandwiches 


pple sauce 


THE 


MONDAY, FEB % 


Breakfast 
Apricots 
Cereal with cream 
Bacon and eggs 
Toast Coffee 
Luncheon 
Bouillon 
Cabbage salad 
Cocoa shells 
Corn bread 
Dinner 
Cream soup 
Sliced veal with gravy 
Potatoes Baked squash 
Celery and apple salad 
Suet pudding 
Wafers Coffee 


TUESDAY, FEB 20 
Breakfast 
Stewed prunes 
Cereal with cream 
Baked sausage 
Waffies with maple syrup 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Cheese souffle 
Toast Currant jelly 
Cereal coffee 
Dinner 
Potato soup 
Round steak smothered 
in onions 
Baked potatoes 
Cranberries 
Baked tomatoes 
Coffee Bavarian cream 
Wafers Coffee 


WEDNESDAY, FEB 21 


Breakfast 
TRaked apple 
Cereal with cream 
Baked eggs on potato puff 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Turkish pilau 
Cream cheese 
Currant jelly 
Toast Cocoa 
Dinner 
Corn soup 
Roast lamb 
Potatoes 
Creamed lima beans 
Lettuce with dressing 


with hard sauce 
Water crackers 


THURSDAY, FEB 22 
Breakfast 


Corn chowder 
Graham bread 
Cranberry sauce 
Cereal coffee 


Dinner 
Clear soup 
Lamb souffle 

Baked potatoes 
Carrots and peas 
Celery 


hard sauce 


marmalade 
Cake 


Wafers Coffee 


Chocolate bread pudding 


Coffee, 


Cereal with dates and 


TABLE 


FRIDAY, FEB 23 


Split pea soup 
Boiled cod with butter 
sauce 
Fried parsnips 
Lettuce with dressing 
Orange jelly with boiled’! 
custard | 
Hard crackers Coffee 
| SATURDAY, FEB 2% 
Breakfast 
taked bananas 
Cornmeal mush 
Baked bacon 
Toast Coffee 
Luncheon 
Creamed fish with chees« 
Toast Cocoa 
Nuts and raisins 
Dinner 
Clear soup 
Veal cutlets 
Raked potatoes 
Apple fritters 
elery 
Rice custard 
Wafers Coffee 
SUNDAY, FEB 25 
Breakfast 
Grape fruit 
Cereal with cream 
Fish balls 


Toast Coffee 
Dinner 
Celery soup 


Broiled steak 
Mashed potatoes 
Brussels sprouts 

Celery and nut salad 
Pineapple Bavarian cream 
Wafers Coffee 


Supper 
Bread and butter 
sandwiches 
Sardines crisped in oil 
Olives Crackers 


Suice_ firm 
quarter of an inch 


cream deep fat, boiling 
Broiled tripe 
Rye muffins Coffee 
are browned and cr 


or use as a garnish. 

wise into straws, so 
the onions, help to 
the best garnishes 
steak or good roast. 


Potatoes, Riced potatoes 
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MONDAY, FEB 26 


Breakfast Breakfast 
Oranges Hominy 
Cereal with cream Baked liver 
Omelet Griddle cakes with syrup 
Graham gems Coffee Coffee 
Luncheon Luncheon 
Broiled finnan haddie 
Baked potatoes Pickles) one 
Cocoa shells Cocoa 
Dinner 
Dinner 


Celery soup 
Lamb chops broiied 
Celery 
Apple tapioca 
Coffee 


TUESDAY, FEB 27 


Breakfast 
Oranges 
Cereal with cream 
Sausages 
Bran gems Coffee 
Luncheon 
Saked macaroni and 
tomato 
Rolls Cereal coffce 
Preserved fruit 
Dinner 


Clam soup 
Roast beef 
Potatoes baked in gravy 
Fried parsnips 
ttuce 
Nuts and raisins 
Wafers Coffee 


WEDNESDAY, FEB 28 
Breakfast 


Stewed fruit 
Cereal with cream 
Roast beef in gravy 
Toast Coffee 
Luncheon 


Cheese fondu 
Rolls Grape jelly 
Cocoa 
Dinner 


Green pea soup 
Veal cutlets with tomato 
Baked potato 
Stewed celery 
Indian pudding with 
whipped cream 
Coffee 


mild-flavored onions a 


thick, lay the slices 


for three hours in weak salt water. 
Rinse, dry and drop in handfuls into 


hot. Watch them 


closely and skim out the minute they 


isp. Drain on blot- 


ting paper and either pile in a hot dish 


Potatoes cut length- 
aked and fried with 
make them among 
for a_well-broiled 


1 A Tur knitting needle is better than 
Steamed with} fork for testing 
ing, as it leaves searcely any mark. E. M. 


vegetables in cook- 


4 
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The Week's Work 


Saturday’s menus are planned to give 
the housekeeper time to do the extra 
Sunday cooking which will make the day 
one of rest, 

For breakfast choose the whole figs 
which come in bulk, wash them thor- 
oughly and soak them over night; the 
next morning stew them gently without 
sugar, until soft and tender, in enough 
water to cover. With this fruit use one 
of the lighter cereals. 

Sift graham flour through a fine sieve, 
mix two cups of the resulting bran with 
one cup of flour, into which one teaspoon 
of soda has been thoroughly sifted. Add 
one and one-half cups of sour milk and 
beat one tablespoon of butter into the 
batter. Pour into muffin pans and bake. 

lor the bacon, rub an iron frying pan 
with a bit of the rind, and lay the thin 
slices in the pan. ‘Turn often and as 
soon as the transparent look is gone re- 
move to a pan in the oven to complete 
the crisping. Bacon thoroughly cooked 
is dry and crisp, making one of the most 
digestible forms of fat. 

After breakfast the dessert for Sun- 
day may be prepared. Clean one-fourth 
cup of sea moss and soak in cold water 
fifteen minutes; then cook with two cups 
of salted milk in a double boiler until a 
drop will harden on a cold plate. Turn 
into wetted molds and serve with sugar 
and cream. Vanilla is sometimes added, 
but it destroys the delicate flavor of the 
sea moss, 

Friday’s dinner should furnish two 
cups of cold fish flakes. Make a cream 
sauce by beating together one tablespoon 
each of butter and flour, with one-fourth 
teaspoon of salt. Pour over this one cup 
of milk and cook, stirring often, until it 
thickens. Add the fish with one table- 
spoon of finely chopped parsley, and 
when heated through pour into a baking 
dish and cover with buttered erumbs. 
Bake until brown and serve with ecran- 
berry sauce. 

To make the latter try cooking the 
berries in a syrup, using two cups of 
water to one of sugar. Be careful to use 
only enough syrup to cover the berries 
and cook without stirring until tender, 
The result will be cherry-like berries of 
fine color and quite new in flavor. 

The average woman will find it more 
satisfactory to purchase the potato chips, 
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lut in any case crisp. them thoroughly 

in the oven before serving. 

For the cocoa shells, boil gently one 
cup of shells with six cups of water for 
four hours, replacing the water as it 
boils away, strain and serve with milk 
and sugar. 

In choosing the roast, remember it is 
not economy to purchase less than two 
ribs, usually making a five to eight- 
pound roast. If the family is too small 
for this amount, choose another cut. 
And by all means, have the butcher leave 
the bones untouched. The master of the 
house may have to brush wp on his earv- 
ing, but the flavor of the roast is much 
improved and soup bones from the shin 
are much less expensive and more satis- 
factory than the flank ends of rib roasts. 
Moreover, every scrap of meat may be 
used in various dishes, leaving only a 
bare, scraped bone. If liked rare, allow 
fifteen minutes for the first searing and 
twelve minutes after for each pound of 
beef. 

Select one large or two small heads of 
lettuce for the soup. Wash, drain and 
cook without water until tender. Toss 
and stir carefully until enough of the 
juices are extracted to prevent burning. 
When tender add two tablespoons of but- 
ter and one stalk of celery. Cook three 
minutes and pour over this one quart ot 
clear white stock and simmer thirty min- 
utes with one bay leaf, one clove and a 
sprig of parsley. Rub all through a 
sieve and thicken with two tablespoons 
each of butter and flour rubbed to a 
cream and beaten into the soup. Just 
before serving add one cup of cream or 
milk, sealding hot. 

Bake the potatoes, cut the tops from 
each and rice the contents, seasoning 
with salt, pepper, parsley and hot milk. 
Make the potato batter rather thin and 
beat with a wooden spoon at least ten 
minutes. Refill the shells and bake un- 
til brown in the oven, 

Choose the outside tough stalks of the 
celery, clean and stew until tender, drain 
and serve in cream sauce. 

Slice the oranges and arrange alternate 
layers of orange, shredded cocoanut and 
preserved pineapple. Chill and serve with 
wheat wafers. 

These will take some time to make 
and bake but if started early ean be fitted 
into the morning’s work. Sift three tea- 
spoons of salt with a quart of bread flour, 
work into this two tablespoons of. butter 
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and cut in enough milk to make a very 
stiff dough. Chop in the chopping tray, 
ten minutes. Divide into smal} balls the 
size of an English walnut. Sprinkle with 
flour and roll each until a thin flat cake 
an inch and a half in ciameter. Let 
these stand a few minutes, then roll 
them until as thin as paper. Bake on a 
floured sheet in a hot oven for five min- 
utes. The secret of success is to chop 
enough air into the dough and to roll 
them as thin as possible. 


Some of the Menu Dishes 

Fruit Soup 

Cook one-half cup of dried apples and 
one-fourth cup each of prunes, raisins 
and currants with a small stick of cin- 
namon, in eight cups of water, replacing 
if it boils away. Boil gently until the 
fruit is tender. If liked, leave the fruit 
whole or pass through a colander. Add 
two tablespoons of vinegar. Sweeten to 
taste and thicken with two tablespoons 
of sago or oatmeal, A. J. 
Baked Tripe 

Clean and scrape one pound of honey- 
comb tripe. Boil it until tender, drain, 
place in a baking pan ard dust with 
pepper and salt. Melt four tablespoons 
of butter, in one-half cup of hot water 
and pour half of this mixture over the 
tripe. Bake until brown, basting with 
the remainder of the liquid. 
Tongue with Raisins 

Clean and boil the tongue of a young 
beef. When tender remove the skin and 
trim neatly. The next day skim the 
stock and simmer gently three hours 
with one cup of raisins, one tablespoon 
of butter, one tablespoon of browned 
flour and the grated rind and juice of a 
lemon. Boil the tongue in this stock one 
hour before serving. Thicken the sauce 
by creaming together one tablespoon eacn 
of flour and butter, to each cup of stock; 
beat this into the hot liquid and cook 
until thick. If liked, add a wineglass 
of port wine. Serve on a hot platter with 
the sauce poured over the tongue. F. P. 
Hulled Corn 

Place one pint of wood ashes, oak is 
preferable, in a flannel bag, add six 
quarts of cold water and boil together 
until the water is black. Add two quarts 
of yellow corn and cook until the hulls 
break. Stir with a wooden spoon. Pour 
the corn into fresh water and loosen the 
hulls by rubbing. Change the water at 
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least four times. When clean and white 
leave the corn in .cold water, for twelve 
hours. Then place in fresh cold water, 
and heat, cooking slowly until tender. 
Skim well and change the water once 
during the cooking. S. S. M. 
Swedish Cabbage 

Boil in salted water for twenty min- 
utes a dozen good sized cabbage leaves. 
Drain them and fill with a mixture of 
one pound of raw beef chopped fine, 
one egg, two tablespoons of cream, one- 
half teaspoon of black pepper, one tea- 
spoon of salt and chopped parsley. 
Rub the dish in which you mix this 
with a clove of garlic. Mix all to- 
gether thoroughly. Roll each leaf 
around a tablespoon of this mixture, 
trim the ends neatly and tie or skewer. 
Lay in a dripping pan with a pint of 
stock or a tablespoon of butter and a 
pint of water, baste frequently and bake 
for half an hour or until tender. Re- 
move the rolls, thicken the gravy, pour 
over them and serve hot. H. L. I. 
Sausage and Apples 

Core four apples and slice across in 
one-fourth inch slices. Bake the sau- 
sages on a rack in a dripping pan. Fry 
the apples brown, using some of the 
fat extracted from the sausage. Serve 
on the same platter with the sausage. 
8S. F. 
Apples in Maple Syrup 

Cut eight apples in halves and remove 
the cores, put in a saucepan with one 
cup ot maple syrup, two tablespoons of 
butter, one and one-half cups of water. 
Bake until the syrup is thick. Serve cold 
with whipped cream. M, D. 
Fig Pudding 

Cook one cup of graham flour in two 
cups of salted boiling water, in a double 
boiler, until free from raw taste; then add 
one-half pound each of chopped figs and 
English walnuts cut in quarters. Cook 
three-quarters of an hour. Chill and 
serve cold with whipped cream. N,. B. T. 
Apple Fritters 

Pare and core four tart apples and eut 
in one-fourth inch slices across the apple. 
Sprinkle with two tablespoons of lemon 
juice and powdered sugar. Prepare a 
batter by sifting one cup of flour and 
one-fourth teaspoon of salt. Add two 
well-beaten yolks to one-half cup of 
milk, mix, and beat into the flour, until 
it is a smooth batter. Add one table- 
spoon of melted butter or olive oil, and 
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eut in the stiffly beaten whites of two 
eggs. Drain the apples carefully, dip in 
the batter and fry in deep fat. When 
cooked, drain on crushed brown paper 
to absorb the grease, sprinkle with pow- 
dered sugar, and serve. 

Bancroft Pudding 


Cream four tablespoons of butter and 
one cup of sugar and add one well-beaten 
egg. Sift one and one-half cups of flour 
with one-half teaspoon of salt and one 
teaspoon of baking powder. Add one- 
half cup of the flour to the first mixture 
and beat thoroughly, then add the rest 
of the flour and one-half cup of milk, al- 
ternately. Finally beat one-fourth of a 
square of chocolate into the batter and 
bake thirty minutes in a moderate oven. 
Sauce 


Beat two eggs until very light; then 
add one cup of confectioners sugar and 
one cup of thick cream. Beat until the 
whole is the consistency of whipped 
cream. 


Custard Pudding 


An excellent rule for custard pudding 
is this: Beat until very light the yolks 
of six eggs and seven tablespoons of 
sugar. Pour slowly on them a quart of 
hot milk, in which is a small pinch of 
salt; fill buttered custard cups with the 
mixture, set in a pan of hot water and 
bake until set, then draw to the door 
of the oven and quickly dot the surface 
of each custard with currant jelly, rasp- 
berry jam or other favorite and conven- 
ient substitute; cover with a meringue 
made of the whites of three eggs and 
a tablespoonful and a half of powdered 
sugar. Brown lightly. From Books and 
My Food. 


Mock Cuerries—The recipe on Page 
697 of the December issue should read 
as follows: One quart of cranberries, 
two level tablespoons of butter, one-third 
teaspoon of ground cinnamon and two 
cups of sugar. Place these in a por- 
celain kettle and let them simmer very 


slowly for three or four hours. Do not 


add any water and stir carefully to avoid 
breaking the berries. Mrs J. B. T. 


Hauiset is within the reach of the 
housekeeper at a nominal price if the 
“nape” is called for. This lends itself 
te almost all methods of cookery, but is 
especially delicious if baked with tomato 
sauce. M. M. 


Some of the New Dainties 


Even the tomato had a long, hard fight 
once upon a time, proving itself an edi- 
ble vegetable; later, the shaddock or 
grape fruit went through the same period 
of disfavor, and now a comparatively 
new fruit is slowly making its way in 
the public estimation. The alligator 
pear is, to the initiated, delicious fruit. 
It may be used wherever the grape fruit 
figures in the menu. This fruit is 
grown to some extent in Florida, and is 
shipped from Honolulu, arriving here 
after the thirty days of transit in fine 
condition. It is now expensive, with a 
short season, but as it becomes popular 
the supply will increase. 

Rillettes is a toothsome paste with 
enough of a surprise in the flavor to be 
palatable. It is said to be made chiefly 
from chicken. Spread thinly on wafers 
it makes a very good savory. Bloater 
cream in tomato cups garnished with 
parsley is a suggestion from across the 
water for another savory. This is made 
from the fish known as the bloater. 

The bar-le-due currants are familiar 
but has the reader tasted the bar-le-duc 
gooseberries—both green and ripe—rasp- 
berries and strawberries? They are all 
delicious, with the characteristic quality 
of their kind. Use them with cheese on 
waters. American made bar-le-due can 
now be had at much less expense than 
the foreign. 

Fresh limes, instead of lemons, served 
with oysters are decidedly good, some 
think even better than the made sauce. 

Figs can now be had preserved in 
cordial, Good they are, too, and popular 
as soon as known. For those who are 
tired of maraschino cherries, this fruit 
is now conserved in a vanilla syrup and 
is delicious for ices or creams. 


Cranberry Catsup 


One quart of cranberries, one cup of 
water and two cups of vinegar. Tie in 
a piece of muslin a few cloves, three or 
four allspice, about a dessertspoon of 
broken cinnamon, and some mace. Sim- 
mer all together in a preserving ketile 
until the fruit is perfectly soft. Press 
through a colander, add one pound of 
brown sugar, simmer ten minutes longer, 
and seal. This recipe will make a most 
delicious catsup, and one conveniently 
made in small quantities at any time 
throughout the winter. 
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In Eggless February 


By F. N. and Others 
Gingerbread 


Sift together two cups of flour, one- 
half teaspoon of cream of tartar and 
one-fourth teaspoon of salt. Dissolve one 
teaspooon of soda in one-half cup of hot 
water add one cup of molasses and com- 
bine with the flour mixture. Beat one 
tablespoon of melted butter into this and 
bake in a moderate oven. 


Johnny Cake 


Sift one-half cup each of corn meal, 
flour and sugar, one-half teaspoon of 
soda, and one-half teaspoon of salt, thor- 
oughly together. Add one and one- 
fourth cups of sour milk. Use buttermilk 
if you have it. Beat thoroughly, pour 
into cake pan and bake in a hot oven. 
Indian Pudding 


Wet six tablespoons of Indian meal 
with enough milk to moisten. Add to one 
cup of hot milk and cook in a double 
boiler until it thickens. Add one cup of 
molasses, one quart of milk and salt to 
taste, stir thoroughly, pour into a but- 
tered baking dish and bake in a moder- 
ate oven three hours. 

Sour Milk Cake 


Sift together one and one-half cups of 
flour, one teaspoon each of soda, clove, 
cinnamon and nutmeg. Cream one cup 
of sugar with one cup of butter, add the 
flour and one cup of sour milk alter- 
nately. Then one cup of raisins mixed 
with one-half cup of flour. Beat thor- 
oughly and bake in a moderate oven. 
If the batter seems too stiff remember 
that cake without eggs requires a stiffer 
batter. 

Indian Rice Pudding 


To two quarts of milk add two table- 
spoons of uncooked rice, oi-e-half a cup 
of molasses one-fourth teaspoon of salt. 
Bake in a buttered dish, in a slow oven 
for four or five hours, stirring ocea- 
sionally. 


Coffee Cake 


Sift one teaspoon each of salt, cinna- 
mon and cloves with one «end one-half 
cups of flour. Clean one cup of raisins 
and stir into one-half cup of flour. 
Cream one cup of sugar with one-half 
cup of butter, add one-half cup of mo- 
lasses, beat well; then add alternately 
flour and one cup of cold coffee in which 


one teaspoon of soda has been dissolved. 
Lastly add the floured raisins and beat 
thoroughly before turning into the cake 
pans. 

Tapioca Pudding 


Mix four tablespoons of unsoaked tapi- 
oca, one-fourth teaspoon of salt and 
one-half cup of sugar, with one quart of 
milk. Bake in a buttered baking dish for 
four hours in a moderate oven. Stir oc- 
easionally during the first half of the 
time. 

Lemon Pie 


Mix one cup of sugar with two table- 
spoons of cornstarch, cook in double 
boiler with one cup of *-ot water until 
all raw starch taste has gone, add two 
tablespoons of melted butter, beat and 
just before removing add the grated rind 
and juice of one lemon. Bake this filling 
between two crusts. 

Squash Pie 


Mix four tablespoons of sifted squash 
with one quart of milk. Season to taste 
with sugar, cinnamon, salt and ginger. 
Mix one teaspoon of cornstarch with two 
crackers rolled to a powder, moisten with 
one-half cup of the seasoned milk; then 
combine and cook all over hot water until 
free from raw taste. Bake in a crust 
as usual. 


Recipes’ and methods are 
bought for publication in this magazine; 
this is in answer to numerous inquiries. 
Recipes must state clearly not only the 
amounts of the ingredients to be em- 
ployed but the directions for putting 
together. Measurements should be level, 
whenever possible, in order to conform 
to the modern standard. Contributors 
cannot be too explicit in the methods 
given in their recipes and articles on 
cookery. All manuscripts r.ust be clearly 
labeled with name and address and ac- 
companied with return postage if they 
are wanted back in the event of unavail- 
ability. 


A Great Saving may be effceted in 
the use of the washing powder, so useful 
in the kitchen, by putting it in a tin 
shaker, which may be extemporized by 
punching holes in the cover of any tin 
box. The powder goes many times 
further than when shaken from the 
original package and is equally effica- 
cious. E. R. S. 
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Unclean, Unsanitary Refrigerators 


By Joanna White, M. D. 
EVERAL eases of diphtheria devel- 


oped simultaneously in one family. 

The source of their infection was ob- 
scure, no other cases having been re- 
ported to the board of health for several 
weeks. The house was well built, com- 
paratively new, and in a healthful loca- 
tion. The nurse who was retained, told 
me on my next visit that it would be 
impossible for her to remain as she would 
be afraid to eat anything kept or pre- 
pared in the house. To prove that she 
was not unreasonable she asked me to 
step to the refrigerator. Upon opening 
it, considerable foul odor escaped, but 
the condition of the wLole interior was 
simply appalling. It was completely 
covered with a half-inch coating of thick 
slime. 

It seems incredible that any house- 
wife, barring the most grossly ignorant 
or careless, could allow such a condition 
to arise or exist. This is only one case 
among many where I believe the specific 
poison of contagious and infectious dis- 
eases has been harbored in unsanitary 
refrigeraiors. It is easier to overlook 
neglect and carelessness in the very poor; 
though even here there is no real excuse 
for it. Even the upper class is not 
exempt from the same sort of neglect. 
A busy society or club woman, leaving 
the care of home entirely to servants, 
need not expect the busy maids to take 
all the intelligent care which is so very 
essential. 

Generally speaking, it is in the homes 
of the middle class, where only one, or 
possibly no maid is kept, that the most 
favorable hygienic conditions exist. 

There are so many so-called. germ dis- 
eases, where uncleanliness is the direct 
cause of infection, that the fight for hy- 
gienic conditions should never be abated. 
The refrigerator alone is the source of 
much evil, therefore even the busy house- 


wife should’ pay particular attention to 
its condition at all times and to the food 
which goes into it. 

If the refrigerator is a movable one, do 
not place it in the darkest and most out- 
of-the-way corner. Put it where there 
will be light and some circulation of air, 
preferably out of doors, on a _ piazza. 
For the ordinary house where there is 
no special provision for drainage, perhaps 
the safest way is to use the old-fashioned 
pan, which should be emptied and scalded 
twice a day. Lf the refrigerator is 
“built in” and a piped drain provided, 
this pipe should not be conneeted with 
the waste or soil pipe, or sewer, or dis- 
charged upon the ground, but should be 
connected with an oven and water sup- 
plied sink. The connections should be 
short and disconnected from the refrig- 
erator. All drainage pipes should be 
flushed twice a week, with either a solu- 
tion of chloride of lime, washing soda or 
strong ammonia. 

The ice compartment and storage part 
shonld be thoroughly cleansed twice a 
week. All removable parts should be 
taken out for greater ease in cleansing. 
All parts should be washed in good soap 
and hot water, with a clean cloth or 
brush, then thoroughly scalded, after 
which it is well to go over the lining 
vith some chloride solution, a caustic 
cleaning solution, or a strong solution 
of borax in water. 

Watch for the iceman and have ready 


a good pitcher full of clean water with 


which to rinse the ice. It will take only 
a moment and your eare in cleansing 
will not be defeated. 

All food should be inspected and pre- 
pared for storage. Keep the milk supply 
in closely covered receptacles, prefer- 
ably glass. Butter should also be cov- 
ered, as these two foods are very apt -to 
absorb impurities. Meats or fish should 
be washed and dried with a cloth and 
when practical, wrapped in oil paper. 
Most fruits and vegetables can be washed 
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and wiped or drained. Celery and let- 
tuce may be wrapped in damp cloths un- 
til needed, when a very thorough inspec- 
tion is necessary. It has been demon- 
strated that the common round and pin 
worms have developed in people who have 
eaten uncooked vegetables or fruit in- 
fected with the eggs of these worms. 

Cleanliness is very truly next to god- 
liness, but particularly is it true concern- 
ing internal, bodily cleanliness. ' This 
cannot be accomplished by the consump- 
tion of unclean and_infected food. 


From an Expert Housekeeper 


By B. P. 


My old refrigerator was zine lined 
and cost $23. The zine in time became 
disintegrated, if I can so express it, the 
bottom of the lining of both top and bot- 
tom sections being easily punctured by 
anything sharp, and the box came to 
have a peculiar odor which no amount of 
care seemed to eradicate. Experts as- 
sure us that charcoal packing loses its 
wmntiseptic properties and, eventually, 
takes unto itself harmful micr bes, 
though as to the truth of this theory 
I leave doctors to disagree. 

I felt, at all events, that relining and 
repacking, a matter of considerable e::- 
pense, would not satisfy my ideas of 
wholesomeness, so when the soldering 
iron came into requisition too often I[ 
installed a tiled refrigerator. This is 
larger than the old one, measuring about 
forty-three inches wide and high and 
twenty-three inches deep, cost $45, and 
so far, is a thing of “sweetness and 
light.” The ice receptacle is in the mid- 
dle, admirably arranged with an exten- 
sion so that, when a fresh block of ice 
is put in, the small piece already there 
can be dropped intact into the lower 
section instead of being chopped up. 
It takes sixty-five pounds of ice and in 
hot weather is filled every other day. 
We use hygienic, artificially frozen ice 
and I am convinced that a refrigerator 
which is “fed” with this is not so cold 
as with natural ice for the reason that 
the latter melts faster. The temper- 
ature is low enough, however. I am no 
friend to wrapping ice up in swaddling 
clothes, for maids will not keep them in 
proper condition. 

Tile-lined boxes are undoubtedly eco- 
nomical, after the first cost, though no 
box is proof against the effect of con- 
stant swinging of its doors or raising of 


its top, a great factor in wasting ice; 
the favorite trick of the careless, of leay- 
ing a door open a crack by neglecting to 
latch it, is a very extravagant habit. 

I had notions—which I am bound to 
say were indefinite—that porcelain lin- 
ings would chip and crack. The future 
may have some unpleasant personal sur- 
prises in that ling, although the later- 
built tile refrigerators have passed the 
experimental stage, from which we got 
many erroneous impressions, and are 
now constructed in the full knowledge of 
the difficulties to be overcome in com- 
bining the materials generally used. Few 
persons can indulge in the luxury of a 
metal-bound, all-tile refrigerator. Those 
which have wooden cases, no matter how 
reinforced with metal rods and what 
not, are bound to warp, little or much 
according to the situation in which they 
are placed. It is the warping of the wood 
that cracks tile linings which have no 
“give” as do zine ones. So it comes 
about that the ideal spot for a tiled 
refrigerator does away with the condi- 
tions which affect wood unfavorably. I 
should never try one of this type if it 
must be exposed to extremes of heat or 
cold, dampness or dryness; if it must 
stand on a porch in the weather, or even 
under a window. 

It is a difficult matter to advise a 
housekeeper how large a refrigerator to 
buy. Brains are just as convenient in 
utilizing the space in an ice box as in 
a department store, and a gcod “planner” 
will get twice the work out of a given 
quantity of ice that a poor one will. 
But, generally speaking, it is no saving 
to get a diminutive refrigerator even for 
a very small family. Only one fault I 
am able literally “to lay at the door” of 
my own. The ice compartment is filled 
through an opening in the center of the 
top, always leaving two-thirds of it to 
be used as shelf room, but the door does 
not take in the front ede of the center. 
When the door is raised, there is left a 
narrow ledge of finished oak in exactly 
the place to get the brunt of the wear, 
a fault that is by no means confined to 
the “brand” I have. We overcome this 
difficulty by covering the ledge, when the 
iceman comes, with a strong pine pro- 
tector which we had fitted by a carpen- 
ter. The extension of the door to include 
the edge, and a consequent change of 


‘the hinges at the back, would make a 


well-nigh perfect thing of a fixture where 
perfection is greatly to be desired. 
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Theoretically, it ought not to make 
a whit of difference whether the inte- 
rior of a refrigerator shows it is clean 
or not; practically, it does. White tile 
flaunts dirt instead of hiding it and, 
gathering all the light it can reflect, 
eries aloud, “See me, I need a bath!” 
There are too many other duties in life 
for housekeepers to be always wondering 
if the refrigerator pan is full, so, leav- 
ing an air space, I have a pipe, with 
a strainer funnel at the top, leading 
from the drip to a tank in the basement, 
the end of the pipe being always under 
water. This is an ideal arrangement, 
not always practical, I know. The first 
of every month the pipe is cleansed with 
a strong solution of potash and then 
thoroughly flushed. 


How to Select a Refrigerator 


The choice of a refrigerator is a ques- 
tion not to be settled lightly. It is not 
a matter of style, of personal liking, but 
one of the vital factors in the welfare of 
the household, involving fundamental 
principles. It is not a question of keep- 
ing the food cool, but of keeping it cool 
and hygienic. 

The old-fashioned ice chest still per- 
sists, but it has decided disadvantages. 
Unless it is very large (and then the 
floor space it occupies is prohibitive 
in small apartments) the entire con- 
tents must be taken out every time 
the ice is put in. To get at food on 
the lower shelves often all the food 
on the upper shelves must be taken 
out. In short, it means a continual 
shifting of the food. Moreover, the ice 
being at the bottom, there is not that 
cireulation of cold, dry air that the mod- 
ern refrigerator, built along scientific 
lines, insures. 

The principle of home refrigeration is 
a continuous circulation of cold, dry air. 
This is the object of every up-to-date 
refrigerator, and in most of them it is 
attained by putting ice in an upper 
chamber so constructed that, as the air 
chills, it will sink into the food chambers 
below, forcing the warmer air there to 
rise and in turn be chilled and sink. 
Thus a circulation is started. The 
warm air striking the cold ice loses its 
moisture, which is condensed and helps 
to swell the drip from the ice box. At 
the same time the air is deodorized. 

In a certain refrigerator this end is 
attained by means of an ice box at the 


side, the warm, moist air being siphoned 
down into the ice, chilled and deodorized 
and sent on its way through the pro- 
vision chamber once more. 

The question simmers down to con- 
struction—the hygienic qualities of ma- 
terials and the arrangement of the inte- 
rior equipment. It is along these lines, 
in the minor details, that we find most 
of the new features in the 1906 refriger- 
ators. Time was when a chareoal- 
packed, zine-lined box, represented the 
acme of household cold storage plants. 
Now the charcoal has given place to 
mineral wool in addition. to a liberal air 
space, air being the best known non- 
conductor of heat, while zine, though 
used to some extent, has largely given 
place to galvanized iron in the cheaper 
grades and glass and porcelain in the 
more expensive. 

In buying a refrigerator, first make 
sure of the circulation. A simple test 
is to stand a lighted candle in the pro- 
vision chamber or hold a lighted match 
there, and note if there is sufficient cur- 
rent to make the flame waver. Such a 
test of course must be made in a refrig- 
erator in actual service, having plenty 
of ice in the box. One of the severest 
tests is to leave salt and matches for 
some hours in the provision chamber. If 
the salt comes out dry and the matches 
will light readily you may rest assured 
that you have that primary requisite— 
a dry circulation. 

An ice box so constructed that the 
water is promptly carried off through 
the waste pipe, with no possibility of a 
leak into the provision chamber and 
easy to clean, is one of the first require- 
ments. Wood racks for holding the ice 
are frowned upon by many as being 
subject to mold and mustiness. Above 
all, see that you have an ice compart- 
ment which can be cleaned thoroughly 
and easily. More or less dirt is brought 
in on ice and the refrigerator from 
which this cannot be easily removed is 
not a success. This problem is being 
solved in a variety of clever ways and 
has received the careful attention of all 
the leading manufacturers. 

The same is true of the arrangement 
and finish of the food chambers. Every- 
thing possible to circumvent the ubiq- 
uitous germ is being done. Glass-lined 
refrigerators are now on the market, the 
construction being such that cracking or 
chipping is prevented. These and the 
porcelain-lined are as nearly hygienically 
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perfect as it is possible to make them. 
Nickled wire shelving is announced 
among the up-to-date styles of equip- 
ment. 

For those who can afford it, refriger- 
ators are built of glass or porcelain in- 
side and out, no wood being used in the 
construction. However, the wood exte- 
rior is no objection, provided the refriger- 
ator is kept where it is not exposed to 
moisture to a degree that will cause it 
to warp. 

“The trouble with refrigerators that 
grow musty and ill smelllng is ninety- 
nine times in a hundred no trouble with 
the refrigerators at all,” remarked a 
dealer. “The trouble is with the mis- 
tress or the servant. <A_ refrigerator 
should be washed out thoroughly at least 
once a week—provision chambers, ice 
box, its whole interior. It should be 
kept as spick and span inside as is the 
highly polished piece of mahogany in 
the parlor. And right there is where the 
porcelain and glass-lined boxes have the 
advantage,” he added. “Every particle 
of dirt shcws up. If there is any slop- 
ping of the things put in there you 
know it.” 

One other point worth attention and 
consideration, especially if servants are 
to have the handling of the refrigerator 
—see that it has a ctrongly built door. 
The slamming it receives from servants 


is the hardest kind of strain. It not in- - 


frequently leads to sagging and this 
means in time the admission of air, 
with consequent waste of ice and, what 
‘s of vastly more importance, the porsi- 
ble admission of impurities, thus con- 
taminating the food. 


A Big Refrigerator 
By Serena 


I always give the iceman a_ bucket 
of water to rinse the ice, so very little 
dirt accumulates. When the refrigerator 
needs cleaning, I remove the food and 
shelves and wash the whole inside with 
ammonia and water, close the lids for 
a few minutes, and then open them and 
a‘r off. I do not have a pan to eatch 
the drippings, but a hole is bored in the 
floor, just underneath the refrigerator 
outlet, and a tunnel, in this hole, catches 
ind carries off everything liquid. The 
ammonia water, passing through this 
tunnel, thoroughly cleanses the outlet. 
I suppose everything is unhygienic that 
isn’t kept clean. Some persons think a 


tiny refrigerator is “big enough for two,” 
but my experience has been that two 
need to be kept just as comfortable, 
and to be just as well fed, as do a 
dozen. I know that I need my big re- 
frigerator just as much to-day as when 
it served our one-time family of seven. 


Growing Young Again 


By H. M. 


At forty she had lost her trim, fine 
figure. At fifty she was really old. At 
six.y she was fat, pudgy, misshapen, 
wrinkled. At sixty-five she was still 
more so; while her appetite had become 
inordinate, yet she had always prided 
herself on being “temperate—never 
drank a drop.” But at this age she 
Legan to look into physical culture, and, 
being a woman of good mind, was not 
long in discovering that for thirty years 
at least she had been eating vastly too 
much, exercising too little, and breath- 
ing in the contracted fashion common 
to the average person of either sex. 

She began to gradually reduce her 
diet, after a while dispensed with coffee, 
but never quite gave up tea, was much 
cut of doors, learned to breathe deep!ty, 
and beeame a devotee to physical exer- 
cise. At seventy-five she was once more 
trim in form and figure without lacing, 
for she dresses loosely so that her sides 
may act like bellows when she takes deep 
breathing, and walks with a light elastic 
step. The wrinkles are still there and 
her hair is gray, but thicker than before, 
and is no longer falling out. Her eye is 
as clear as a girl’s, and her mind thor- 
oughly alert. She is a remarkable old 
lady, in her friends’ estimation, but she 
says there is nothing remarkable about 
it, and now at eighty she is earning a 
eomfortable living by teaching women 
how to acquire such control of body and 
mind as to mitigate the usual decline 
of advancing years and enjoy to the 
utmost old age. 


Pernars some people haven't found 
out, as we have, that most of the well- 
known germicides and deodorizers are 
distasteful to the numerous insect and 
animal pests that make life a burden to 
even careful housewives. The house- 
keeper who is particular to keep her sink 
and bathroom strictly sanitary will 


‘receive an additional reward in the 


lessened number of these unwelcome 
visitors, 
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A Students’ Colonial Dinner 


By Margaret A. McIntyre 


A most enjoyable colonial dinner was 
given at Simmons college, February 22, 
1905, for about one hundred students and 
zuests. The house decorations consisted 
of large flags and small flags. In the re- 
ception room there was a portrait of 
Washington above an alcove curtained 
with flags. The tables looked extremely 
pretty, the decorations being candelabra, 
“Washington pies,” emblazoned paper 
napkins, flag candy boxes, imitation 
firecrackers, and illuminated menu 
eards. The candelabra and candlesticks, 
which were beautiful and interesting, 
were borrowed from friends rich in heir- 
looms. The most conspicuous table 
pieces were the “Washington pies” in 
their brilliant colors, radiating to each 
eover a long streamer of red ribbon. The 
pies, whose filling was liberty caps, were 
crepe paper affairs with a frill on edge 
and a rosette in center, 

To reproduce a Washington pie, cover 
the outside of a very large circular pud- 
ding dish with blue crepe paper, pasting 
it at the top edge and again underneath 
the bottom. Gather a ruffle of three col- 
ors, the blue about two and a half inches 
wide, the white and red proportionately 
narrower. For the top crust, cut a cir- 
eular piece of white paper somewhat 
larger than the dish; make in this small 
slits for the ribbons, in two rows, evenly 
distributed, as many as there are guests 
to be served from the pie. 

To make liberty caps, fold crepe paper 
of the usual width, lengthwise, and upon 
this place the pattern crosswise, having 
the front on the fold. The cut edges 
are held together by a little library paste. 
To roll such a cap into small compass, 
first fold lengthwise, and then roll cross- 
wise and tie with cord. Cut red baby rib- 
bon in suitable lengths to reach to each 
eover from the pie. Notice that the 
different colored caps are somewhat dis- 


tributed to long and short ribbons, and 
then tie one end of each ribbon to the 
cord confining the cap, and pass the other 
end through the top piece of the pie. 
Put the caps into the pudding dish and 
if necessary stand a roll of cardboard 
in the center to keep the top from sink- 
ing. Paste on the top which already 
wears the rosette, and then paste on the 
ruffle so that about half the width stands 
above the edge. When the pie is placed 
on the table, set it upon a rich paper lace 
mat, and lay the ribbons over the table- 
cloth so that one end of each reaches to 
a cover, 

When the auspicious moment comes 
for opening the pie, each guest holds her 
ribbon until, at a signal from the hostess, 
all pull together, and the frail top erust 
bursts, and out hop the caps. These 
are of course immediately adjusted, and 
add much agreeable color to the scene 
and a certain air of flippancy difficult to 
attain and most engaging when accom- 
panying a grave and dignified demeanor. 

The napkins, which stood, respectively, 
in front of each glass, were an attractive 
feature with their brilliant flags and 
shields. To fold in an effective manner, 
first fold diagonally, then once more in 
the same direction for a width of some 
three inches; turn each end in toward the 
center, then fold over the hand eylin- 
drically and pin. 

In front of each cover there was a 
simple and pretty candy box consisting 
of a white cup which supported a stiff 
horizontal paper flag. Three chocolate 
drops represented cannon balls; a few 
pieces of hard white candy with bands of 
red and half a dozen red cinnamon drops 
filled the cups and gave the harmoniz- 
ing notes of color. 

An imitation firecracker lay in front 
of each candy box These were made of 
red paper, three by four inches, and 
rolled with a white cord hanging from 
one end the roll having been secured by 
a touch of paste. An appropriate 
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thought or bit of nonsense had previously 
been written on one side of the red paper. 
The menu cards for the dinner were 
interesting and original: a head of 
Washington embossed on the card and 
the shield of Washington was sketched 
around it with red ink. The shield 
showed two horizontal red bars on a 
white field and three red stars above. 
Heads of Washington cut from canceled 
postage stamps serve very well instead 
of having the head embossed. The bill 
of fare appeared on the menu card in 
appropriate phrase, being interpreted on 

the reverse of the card: 

Columbia the gem of the ocean 
Continental broth 
Our national favorite, roasted 

Cape Cod berries, jellied 

Bay State potatoes 
Indian su-sich-qua-tash 
Mt Vernon salad with Lafayette dressing 
Washington pie 
American ice 
Liberty cakes Old Government java 
Revolutionary cannon balls 
Independence crackers 


The menu, interpreted: 
Oysters on the shell 


Consomme 
Turkey 
Cranberry jelly Potatoes 
Succotash 
Fruit salad, French dressing 
Ice cream 
Cake Coffee 
Candy 


The maids wore black dresses, puritan 
caps, kerchiefs and white aprons. The 
students and guests wore costumes whose 
styles varied in degree of remoteness. 
Where appropriate, the hair was pow- 
dered and the face adorned with powder, 
rouge and black patches. A stanza of 
“The Star Spangled Banner” brought 
the banquet to a melodious close, and 
then, all standing, with liberty caps in 
evidence, voice after voice caught up 
“America.” Dancing completed the 
delightful occasion. 


A Valentine Day Party 
By Ula Dow 
A few helpful ideas might be suggested 
especially to college students by the 
description of a valentine party given 
last year by three college girls to thirty 
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guests. The invitations sent out were 
hand printed on cardboard as follows: 

You are hereby notified that your grade 
is below 76 in Cupid's Arts. 

Please call and see your instructors in re- 
gard to it. 

H. B. Brown, 
cum of roposalosophy. 
Specialist in Matchmaking. 
R. Jones, 
Instructor in Spoonology. 

Meet the other delinquents at the D. Home, 
Monday evening, February 15, 1904. 

This form was to imitate the “failure 
slips” sent to students at our college 
and were mailed at the college postoffice 
in the regulation yellow envelope. 

The rooms were decorated in red and 
white, one feature being the red paper 
hearts pinned to the lace curtains. When 
the guests arrived they were first taken 
in charge by the specialist in match mak- 
ing, who gave cach a small envelope con- 
taining a card on which was written: 
“Tf you a prof’s advice would take, ; 

And a suitable match for life would 

make, 

Follow directions seen below 

And where they say be sure to go. 

Look under the piano and find an omen 

for the future.” 

The directions for the search were 
varied and extended both upstairs and 
down, and soon the crowd was thoroughly 
at ease, The result was the finding of a 
card with directions for another search. 
Five times each was sent on his way with 
sometimes a word of encouragement and 
sometimes a hint as to what was to fol- 
low, for example: “Her eyes are fathom- 
less depths. Wouldst probe their secrets ? 
Look at the card tied to the pump han- 
dle in the kitchen.” On next to the last 
card was the suggestion: 

“Grades make the graduate. 

The want of them the spinster,” 
(or bachelor, as the case might be) so go 
to the arm chair in the northeast corner 
of the dining room.” <A boy and girl 
both were directed here. 

An envelope greeted the sight, on the 
outside of which was written: 

“You have tried your very best; 
Here you now may sit and rest. 
When another comes here, too, 
Open and your match you'll view.” 

When the partner appeared the inside 
of envelope upon examination showed a 
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card with a match pasted on it, below 
which was written: 


“This is now your final score; 

Flunk slips I will send no more, 

But together you must stay 

To see what the next prof will say. 
Specialist in Matchmaking.” 

The professor of “proposalosophy” now 
took charge and each couple was re- 
quired to entertain the rest by making a 
proposal, either the boy or girl taking the 
initiative as the professor commanded. 
Prizes were given to the most deserving. 

This department satisfied, the crowd. 
were now instructed in “spoonology.” 
Still the matches of the evening remained 
intact and each couple was served with 
fruit salad, chocolate and cake. Under 
the direction of the instructor these were 
eaten with spoons tied together in pairs 
only eighteen inches apart, with narrow 
red and white ribbon. The spoons were 
given the guests as souvenirs. 

The evening now had nearly slipped 
away and the guests having made up all 
low grades to the satisfaction of their 
instructors, departed to their respective 
rooms. 


For Luncheons and Teas 
By C. F. B. 


Every season brings with it some new 
triumph of the maufacturer’s art in 
the way of canned goods. Tinned crab 
meat comes in cans at 35 cents, with six 
shells in an extra box. This is fresh and 
good, and in an emergency has proved 
itself invaluable. Finnan haddie, at 
about 17 cents a ean, is also a great 
help, as it can be creamed and served 
on toast as a real delicacy, or better still, 
it may be used in the usual Newburg 
mixture. There is also a nice, fresh 
brook trout, at only 15 cents a tin, 
which is now often served for luncheon. 
It may be heated and a sauce tartare 
prepared to accompany it, or it may be 
set in an aspic jelly and served cold with 
the same sauce; this is one of the fa- 
mous dishes of the great restaurants. 
Caviare comes in rather small tins, if 
imported, at $1 each, but there is an 
excellent domestie article at 75 cents 
which is delicious in a sandwich, or 
served with hard boiled eggs and lettuce 


_ as a salad, 


An emergency dish much in vogue now 
is the canned entree. This comes in 
tin, at 45 cents up, according to the size 


of the can. There are croquettes with 
tomato sauce which merely require 
heating, and a delicate game patty which 
may be used hot or cold; besides these 
are beef a la mode, in a rich sauce of 
exceptionally fine flavor, and calves’ 
tongue in another sauce no less appe- 
tizing. 

German onions in glass, at 45 cents, 
are no larger than the tiniest French 
peas, and are a wonderful addition to 
a plain celery or cabbage salad, as their 
odor is almost imperceptible, yet im- 
parts just the touch the salad needs. 
They are also served prettily on sliced 
tomatoes laid on lettuce; if the tomatoes 
are already dipped in French dressing 
the salad is complete. Canned arti- 
chokes cost 25 cents a tin, and make a 
very good entree, or salad. Asparagus 
tips cost little and may be used success- 
fully in eombination with mushrooms 
and ragouts of meat. 

There is one fruit in a plain tin at 
only 15 cents which is admirable. It is 
a preserved fig, to be served as it is, 
with cream; or chopped, to be put in ice 
cream, nesselrode pudding and other 
frozen dainties; or chopped also, to be put 
in a suet pudding ard steamed. Eng- 
lish plum pudding in tin is nothing 
new, but a new variety is on the market 
said to surpass all others; it comes in 
eans of peculiar shape, costs $1.05 and 
is wonderfully compounded and seasoned. 
As it is twice the usual size it is not as 
expensive as it appears at first. Creme de 
nenthe cherries, green of course, at 40 
cents a pint, are useful to serve with a 
plain lemon ice as an odd sherbet, and 
are newer than the usual Maraschino 
cherry. Bottled prunes at 45 cents are 
soft and twice as large as those one usu- 
ally sces. These may have the stones 
removed and the place filled with Eng- 
lish walnuts; they are much liked by 
those who find the dates used so to be 
too sweet. 

A curious but useful article is the 
preserve mede of tiny bits of marrons 
left over when the large chestnuts are 
put up. This comes in glass, costs very 
little and will prove a delicate sauce to 
a plain ice cream or pudding. Small 
tins of homemade fruit cake of the 
richest sort cost only 25 cents and as the 
cake only improves with age a tin or so 
is worth putting away for afternoon 
tea on occasion, when one needs some- 
thing choice in a hurry. 
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Modern Methods in the Laundry 


By Miriam Bitting-Kennedy, M D 


GOOD housekeeper, a 
college woman and the 
mother of a Yale boy 
and a Vassar girl, was 
once exchanging confi- 
dences with me about 
housekeeping. Said she: 
“TI went to engage a laundress, and I 
asked her if she was a good laundress. 
‘Certainly,’ replied the woman, ‘I can 
do a whole wash in one tub of water!’ I 
did not engage her services.” 

Continuing her remarks she said, “I 
think I have a right to know how my 
clothes are washed,—that table cloths 
are not put with underwear, that flan- 
nels are not boiled, that stockings are 
not washed in linty, dirty water, that 
everything is properly rinsed and not 
blued unduly to cover dirt.” 

The washing and ivoning are the heav- 
iest work of the house, and time and 
thought spent upon improving methods 
and lessening labor are well spent. To 
be well washed, clothes must be made 
sanitary, free from grease, dust, and 
spots, and when finished they should 
look pretty and attractive to the eye, 
each after its own kind. We are not 
now to consider clothing from the sick, 
but the ordinary weekly wash of the 
average home. 

There are quite a number of ways of 
laundering, some being as good as others 
but one nearly always finds that some 
especial way is easier and better for her. 
To do good laundering easily, some 
things are essential. A mind to think 
and plan, is the most necessary, or else 
someone who has already planned, to 
teach. A good soap or washing powder, 
two or three tubs, one, or better still two, 
family-sized wringers, plenty of water, 
and a good drying yard are essential, and 
lastly I have learned to add a really 
good washing machine. A boiler and 
washboard are accessories. 

Do not get up on Monday morning 
at 3 or 4 a m and get out your wash- 
board and boiler and say with pride 
that before breakfast the wash is all 
done. Women are mothers, wives and 
sweethearts before they are wash women 
and have a right not to let work force 
them to such an extent that they suffer 
from it physically. Even at the ex- 


pense of some wear and tear on clothing, 
if that be necessary, they have a right 
to save wear and tear on themselves. 

Sofme very good soaps, containing vol- 
atile substances, must be used with cold 
or warm water, not boiling water. An 
excellent way to wash is as follows: Wet 
the clothing, wring partially dry, soap 
lightly (badly soiled places a little more 
heavily and rub slightly), roll and put 
in a tub; cover with warm or cold water, 
and let stand for half hour to an hour. 
Then unroll, wring slightly and lay 
loosely in the washing machine. Pour 
in a proper amount of warm water and 
work the machine, as long as necessary. 
Rinse and blue and hang out doors to dry. 
Tf clothing is properly washed, as here 
described, and thoroughly rinsed, it will 
need very little, if any, bluing. 

For all heavy pieces, and the usual fine 
clothing, a washing machine is very sat- 
isfactory. Very badly soiled pieces must 
be rubbed between the hands before put- 
ting in the machine. 

Another good way to wash is as fol- 
lows: Some time, the day before the 
washday, sort the clothes and put them 
to soak in cold water, all but the table 
linen, flannels and colored clothes. Af- 
ter breakfast is over and everything is 
in ordes start with the washing; take 
table linen and seald thoroughly over 
any spots from coffee or tea or gravy, 
etc. This will remove the most of the 
stain—special stains require special 
treatment. While these are in the hot 
water, take the clothes that have been 
soaking all night and put them through 
the wringer. The soaking loosens the 
dirt nicely and the wringer takes out 


the dirty water—and it will be dirty,. 


just this cold water. On any garment 
that has a badly soiled spot, rub a small 
emount of your favorite good soap, wet- 
ting and rubbing a little with the hands 
and lay it aside. Have plenty of hot 
water in your boiler, and your soap or 
powder dissolved in a separate pan. Do 
not boil soap or washing powder in the 


- boiler, for it makes the soap less efticient. 


If you use the ordinary soap or powder 
put the table linen into the washing 
machine first, pour over boiling water 
and a sufficient quantity of the dissolved 
soap (varying with the number of clothes 
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and size of washer). Wash these and 
put them through the wringer which is 
on your machine. Then put in the clean- 
est things, sheets and pillow slips, then 
towels and cotton underwear, adding 
more soap and hot water as may be nec- 
essary. If the wash is small, the body 
clothing, except colored pieces, may be 
put in and washed, working the machine 
a little longer, for they are usually more 
soiled. Flannels may come after these 
without the addition of any hot water. 
The colored clothes may soak a proper 
time while the white ones are being put 
through the washer. After the flannels, 
the water will be just right for colored 
things. 

Do not be afraid to change water in 
machine as often as it gets dirty, for 
no one ever got clean clothes from dip- 
ping them in very dirty water. 

When soap is shaved thin and dis- 
solved its action is much quicker and 
better than when used from the bar, and 
so it is only badly soiled streaks that 
need extra soaping and rubbing until 
the lather comes. 

Now for rinsing. Take your cleanest 
clothes—they are all almost clean now 
—put a sufficient quantity into the wash- 
ing machine, and pour on clean boiling 
water, without any soap, and work the 
washer from two to three minutes, put 
through wringer, rinse again in warm 
water, blue, and they are as clean as 
new, especially if the sun and wind can 
kiss them until they dry. The hot 
water takes out soap streaks and soap 
and leaves the clothes very beautiful. 
This makes several handlings of clothes 
but they are easy compared with the 
old washboard and boiler method—easy 
for the housewife and easy on the clothes. 
It may be that the bottom of a skirt or 
some badly soiled spot may have to be 
rubbed a few moments with the hands, 
but as a rule all ordinary clothes are 
clean after this process and the labor is 
much less than the old way. The air and 
sun are the best disinfectants we know. 
Of course, clothing from contagious 
cases must be boiled and then carefully 
washed and sunned. 

If the water is soft one has a great 
advantage, as less soap and less labor 
will remove dirt. If hard, get your local 
health physician to tell you the degree 
and character of hardness, and how to 
remedy it. In our home we seldom use 
a washboard for anything. Stockings 
should be washed by hand in separate 


water, inside and out, being dried with 
the wrong side out, and toes up. 

Washing machines are many and va- 
rious, one suiting one person, another an- 
other. There is a machine with “fingers” 
coming down from the top, and a corru- 
gated bottom, which many people like. I 
have known women who use them alto- 
gether and like them very much A 
beautiful little galvanized iron washer 
is made, which is easy to move around, 
easy to use and works on the principle 
of air suction. The air is the force which 
pushes the suds through the fabric and 
so cleanses it. This apparatus is very 
simple in construction and easy to take 
care of. The wringer may remain on 
during washing. The out-flow stopper 
is very convenient. 

Another type of machine which has 
given much satisfaction, turns on ball 
bearings and the clothes are given a 
centrifugal action, while the water is 
kept moving through them by means of 
the holes in the top board, or inner 
cover. This machine retains the heat 
of the water and confines the steam. It 
is also a very easy tub to handle and to 
work, 

Most hotels, hospitals and public in- 
stitutions use a large cylinder, inelosed 
in a larger cylinder. The inner cylinder 
which is perforated with numerous small 
holes, revolves while the outer case is 
stationary. Such a machine is usually 
run by power, and while the method is 
a fine one, perhaps the best, until re- 
cently such an apparatus was not made 
for homes. This machine has many ad- 
vantages. One must sit down to work it, 
the water stays hot, the machine is 
easy to clean, being metal, and the 
wringer may remain attached during en- 
tire washing. As the cylinder revolves, 
the cross ribs carry the wet clothes up- 
ward and drop them rapidly and forcibly 
back into the water; the garments are 
tossed and tumbled in moving water, and 
the soap suds are forced again and again 
through the fibers of the fabrics, and 
quickly clean the clothes without the 
least injury. 

After all cleansing clothes is largely a 
matter of forcing water through them, 
and is materially aided by heat and soap. 
Tt remains for us each to find out the 


‘easiest way to force the hot, soapy water 


through the clothes, so that with the 
least expenditure of time and strength 
we may secure the most nearly perfect 
results. 
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@ 2 ovr OBSERVERS EXPERIMENTERS @ 


@ We have read lately of a flower show 
conducted by a Sunday school in Con- 
necticut. A contributor to our Novem- 
ber issue advocated the conduct of 
bakeries and pure food supplies by the 
church. And why not? What lovelier 
missionaries than the pure blossoms? 
What more fundamental need than pure 
food? Have not our readers “Discover- 
ies” which they can send concerning the 
various activities of the church which 
are new and suggestive? We will gladly 
pay for and print some good church Dis- 
coveries, along the line of money-mak- 
ing entertainment and work for the 
needy. 


# Covering the cold china NEST 
EGGS in the winter with white outing 
flannel greatly encouraged our hens to 
lay, by making their nests more 
comfortable. L. L. W. 


# If in search of a soil covering for 
potted plants, invest a few pennies in a 
packet of Jonopsidium SEED, known as 
diamond flower, and you will be rewarded 
after sowing, in a very short time, with 
a beautiful green carpet, set with dia- 
mond shaped blossoms of a pale blue 
color. L. M. 


# I spent twenty minutes of a very busy 
morning looking through a file of this 
magazine to find a recipe I wanted to 
use. I then and there decided to find 
some way to have the recipes and sugges- 
tions more available. I have taken the 
magazine apart, have put together all the 
recipes and menus, also the Discoveries, 
and have had them bound. Two years, 
twenty-four numbers, make a good sized 
VOLUME, easy to handle and not too 
large to run through quickly. In arrang- 
ing the pages, it was unavoidable having 
some that were of no use. These T had 
the bookbinder cover with blank sheets 
on which can be written anything suit- 
able for the volume. I am much pleased 


with my book and am sure it is a good 
way to utilize valuable matter, W. N. 


@ Seldom have I had good results when 
cleaning a plaster CAST. When my 
Barye lion became impossibly soiled L 
rubbed it all over with a mixture of 
beeswax, turpentine and ammonia. The 
most of the dirt came off when the polish 
was removed with brush and cloth. 


# For a little window garden in a child's 
room take a large turnip or even potato, 
scoop out a hole and fill it with good 
soil. Plant morning glories or some 
bright flower seed such as nasturtiums. 
Suspend the vegetable by strings and 
soon it will sprout from the bottom while 
the flowers are climbing upward on the 
cords. By using hollowed out potatoes 
for SEEDLING POTS summer flow- 
ers may be started in the house as early 
as February. When it is time to set 
them out, plant potato and all, and the 
potato will act as a fertilizer. A. S. 


# A narrow bit of muslin, bound around 
the sides of a cake, will “fence in” the 
frosting, which is so often inclined to 
trickle down the sides. Have the muslin 
wide enough to extend an inch above 
the cake, and leave it on until ‘the 
FROSTING is firm. Mrs F. MeL. 


# For the harlequin SANDWICH, bake 
white bread in one round lard pail and 
entire wheat bread in another of the same 
size. When done and cold cut off the bot- 
tom crust of each, then spread the white 
bread with just a suspicion of butter, 
then with cream cheese’ mashed and 
mixed with finely minced green pepper 
or olives. Then cut it very thin and 
lay it on a plate. Now spread the 
brown bread in the same way with 
butter, then with finely minced boiled 
ham and beets moistened with a suspi- 
cion of mayonnaise dressing. Cut thin 
as before and put this slice on the white 
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slice, and prepare another white slice, 
spreading it with a mayonnaise of celery 
and apple chopped fine. Put this on top 
of the brown and prepare another brown 
one simply buttered for the top slice, cr 
spread the brown slice with finely minced 
nuts—pecans or English walnut meats— 
mixed with mayonnaise and have the top 
slice white. Press these firmly together 
by putting a plate and weight on top, 
and when ready to serve cut in tiny 
wedges like layer cake, leaving it all to- 
gether, however, for each one to take 
out a piece by the aid of a knife. It 
looks pretty and is delicious. L. TH. L. 


# After painting our floor a moss-green, 
we gave it the same treatment as the 
oak FLOOR, waxing with a weighted 


brush. We do this three times a year. 


The paint has never worn off and has a 
dull luster that paint alone could not 
give. D. 


@ At a club meeting held February 22, 
my guests christened the ice which was 
served, Valley Forge SHERBET. A tall 
glass was filled half full of red rasp- 
berry sherbet, then the top half with 
pineapple sherbet. On top of the white 
was a small paper tent the rear flaps of 
which were lightly pasted together, while 
the front flaps were pinned with a flag 
pin. Inside each tent was a subject for 
conversation relating to Washington. 


H. L. C. 


# To prevent bureau drawers from stick- 
ing we like bayberry tallow much better 
than the soap advised by a previous dis- 
coverer. It is sold by druggists under 
the name BAY WAX and is the very 
best of lubricators. A. W. 


# “Marjorie March” writes how she 
learned Shakespeare’s poems when sing- 
ing her babies to sleep. The idea is a de- 
lightful one from a sentimental point 
of view, but would it not be better to 
teach those little ones at once that they 
must go to sleep by themselves? This 
will early teach them self-control, and 
add a half hour to mother’s day, not to 
speak of the father, who sees too little 
of a young mother through the babies’ 
first years. I am an advocate of memo- 
rizing POETRY and have adopted the 
plan of learning it before my children, as 
they grow older, during the tedium of 
dressing. Hearing the verses daily, famil- 
iarizes them, and before you realize it 
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they have the whcle poem correctly com- 
mitted to memory. L. W. W. 


# Remove the label of a new CAN of 
baking powder about an inch around the 
top, then lay the can on the floor and 
roll back and forth several times with 
the foot giving enough pressyre to bend 
the tin slightly. The cover can then be 
easily removed, as the movement loesens 
the lid all around. E. 8. 


# Not everyone knows how to choose 
bunches of BANANAS. Look at the 
thick end of the bunch on which. they 
hang. If it be black, the fruit will ripen 
too fast and rot. But, if the branch be 
green, the bananas will ripen slowly and 
be of good flavor. If all the stem be 
green, the bananas will keep a long time; 
but if half or three-fourths of the stem is 
black, it shows that its time is shorten- 
ing. The smaller bunches are generally 
the sweeter. The rind should be thin 
and there should be no ridges. The 
larger the ridges the coarser the fruit. 
Lee. 


# A number of young married women, 
who are kept much at home by the care 
of young children, organized a “stitch in 
time” CLUB. They meet once a week, 
visit, and do the family mending. The 
children are taken along and enjoy play- 
ing together and once a month the hus- 
bands are invited to partake of a picnic 
supper. I. B. 


# With EGGS at thirty-five cents a 
dozen and our hens on a stubborn strike, 
the family sighed vainly for custard 
pies. I made a good substitute by cook- 
ing three even tablespoons of cornstarch 
in a cup of milk, using the double-boiler, 
and when cold, stirring in a cup of cream 
whipped stiff, a pinch of salt and a lib- 
eral amount of sugar. I baked it in a 
deep pie plate, and grated nutmeg over 
the top when I took it from the oven. 
M. W. B. 


#T called at the studio of an artist in 
wood a few days ago and just outside of 
his door was.a sign “Ring the bell.” I 
looked around for the usual electric bell 
of these days, and saw nothing but a 
string. I pulled this and was surprised 
to hear a COW BELL ring directly over 
my head. As I had once lived in the 
country, and love it still, the sound was 
music in my ears. By the way, this 
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artist is Mr Charles Rohlfs, the husband 
of Anna Katherine Greene, the writer of 
so many delightful stories. K. S. Q@ 


* I have found it an excellent plan to 
use delicate soaps as SACHET bags. 
One can purchase soaps of almost every 
perfume, and two or three of these in a 
drawer of lingerie will give as dainty 
an aroma.as the most fastidious person 
can require. H. M. 


# When I set a hen I always vut a piece 
of sod in the bottom of the nest, with 
only a thin layer of straw over it. If 
the weather is warm and dry I sometimes 
dampen the sod by sprinkling with warm 
water, but this is seldom necessary. 
Since I have done this I have had no 
trouble with the eggs not HATCHING, 
and do not have to put them in warm 
water the twentieth day. I thought of 
this by observing that hens stealing cheir 
nests out on the ground always hatched 
well. Mrs Dwight A. Hoag. 


# Use ordinary SPOOLS for candle- 
sticks the next time you want some for 
small candles. : I used them in this way 
on a birthday cake. Concealed by 
the autumn leaves I used to decorate, 
they served their purpose well. Another 
time I spent a few minutes on them 
with my pyrography outfit and they 
needed no concealing. H. C. K. 


# A pretty old-fashioned sofa for dolls 
can be made from an ordinary wooden 
box. Remove half of the sides and the 
front or back board. Leave one board 
for the back, and leave both sides if 
they are not too wide. Lay one of the 
boards lengthwise across the center of 


18° 


the back for the seat. Upholster the 
back, seat and side with excelsior or 
wadding, cover with flowered material, 
and with brass tacks attach a ruffle of 
the same goeds to the front of the seat, 
letting it extend to the floor. Two little 


cushions of the same material are placed 


_in the corner. Mrs Bennett. 


# The clerk in the rubber store says to 
fill thee HOT WATER BAG through a 
funnel always, else the water collecting 
around the nozzle or mouth will rot the 
rubber at that point and make leaks. Jay. 


* Apropos of a needless use of eggs at 
this time of the year when they are so 
expensive, I have been serving recently, 
instead of a foamy pudding sauce, on 
plain bread puddings and apple Bettys, 
a spoonful of orange MARMALADE to 
eap each plateful and it has proved uc- 
ceptable to the palate of the official taster 
to her majesty the cook. H. M. P. 


#@T saw a device recently by which a 
ROSE, whose stem was not long enough 
to reach to the bottom of the flower- 
holder, was stuck through a hole in the 
center of a circular piece of pasteboard 
cut a little larger than the top of the 
vase. Thus the stem was in the water, 
but the leaves and beautiful flower were 
raised to the proper hight. Some of 
the leaves must be stripped off the lower 
part of the stem. L. F. W. 


# If housewives would remember to put 
a towel, folded several times, in the bot- 
tom of the dish pan when they are going 
to wash their thin GLASSES they would 
save themselves much broken glass. 


# Since I have grown up, I have been 
astonished how seldom I have had occa- 
sion to make use of the many DATES 
which I was compelled to learn as a 
child. I have discovered that it is not 
the exact date which one needs so much 
as the association of the event with 
other events which are contemporary, or 
almost contemporary. The child who 
is taught to remember that Spenser’s 
Faerie Queene was written in honor of 
Queen Elizabeth, that one of Queen 
Elizabeth’s courtiers was Sir Walter 
Raleigh, who was so intimately con- 
nected with Virginia, and that the Span- 
ish Armada was destroyed during the 
time of Elizabeth will have a “working 
knowledge” of the history of the time 
far superior to that of a child whose 
head is crammed with dates. In order 
to gain this knowledge there is no better 
method than the making of tables. Have 
a sheet of paper divided into as many 
columns as the child is studying coun- 
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tries, and have him arrange the events 
so that contemporary events are on the 
same horizontal line. S. 


# My sugar-bucket, otherwise in good 
condition, began to leak just where the 
bottom joins the sides. The man of the 
house made it serviceable once more. 
He laid a piece of twine around the crack 
inside and wedged it in with a knife. 
Then he poured melted PARAFFIN 
into the half-filled crack. The sugar no 
longer finds its way to floor or shelf. 
L. W. J. 


# One of the daintiest confections to 
serve with other fancy cakes as an ac- 
companiment for ice cream is the crisp 
little “KISS” made of white of eggs, 
a bit of flour, sugar and flavoring. They 
are so simple to make that they might 
well be served oftener. Some of the 
best the writer ever ate were delicately 
flavored with peppermint. J. 


# Many of us own BEADWORK chains 
that are sometimes looked at regretfully 
because they are lying unused. I saw one 
used as a part of milady’s-dainty fancy 
work outfit. When she opened her work 
bag and took out its contents, the pretty 
chain was hung around her neck. Its 
ends were not fastened together, but to 
one end was attached an emery-beg, while 
from the other dangled her embroidery 
scissors. F, F 


# This will interest those who are fond 
of cats, but who live in an upper portion 
of a house. I have an Angora cat of 
which I am very fond, and I did not wish 
her to run wild. We raised the kitchen 
window (which opens on a small upper 
porch), and inserted a board about ten 
inches high. In this we cut a door 
seven inches square, which was hung 
on strong wire, so it could swing either 
way. On the porch we placed a four 
by five foot packing case, which we fixed 
up with small windows, covered with 
mosquito netting, to insure plenty of 
ventilation, also a large door with a 
glass window in ‘it, and two boards five 
inches wide which are nailed to the 
sides, forming rests or steps. On the 
bottom of this box is kept a smaller box 
filled with fresh sand. The packing box 
is about three feet from the window and 
connected with the board and swinging 
door by means of a corridor, the bottom 
and top of which is wood, the sides are 
wire mosquito netting. The CAT learned 
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to swing the door with her head very 
easily, and can be left alone in the house 
an entire day. She has plenty of air 
and is perfectly independent. We al- 
low her to go on the porch when we are 
home, but do not feel that she is “shut 
in” even when she has only her packing 
ease to roam to, and we feel secure as 
she cannot be stolen. E. T. 


# Have you ever tried writing out a 
sentence or paragraph you do not exactly 
understand when READING it? I came 
across a few lines by Thoreau that would 
not convey the least meaning to my 
mind, Thinking I would ask a friend 
what she could make out of it, I copied 
the sentence on a slip of paper, and as 
I wrote, the whole meaning came out 
clearly and distinctly. D. V. 


# Hemstitching which is mitered at the 
corners, is so much prettier than that 
which is finished clear to the end, and so 
much more durable, that I wonder that 


Fig 1 Fig 2 Fig 3 

it is not seen oftener. Instead of draw- 
ing your threads clear to the edge, draw 
them as Figure 1 indicates. Then 
crease the hem, and cut off the corner, 
following the dotted line. (The straight 
lines represent the creases.) Fold the 
hem down, and you will see without any 
difficulty how to make it look like Fig- 
ure 3. Baste the hem down, blind-stitch 
the diagonal seam, and go on with your 
hemstitching. E. S. 


# It is not easy to cut freshly made 

brown bread. Pass a new white string 

around the loaf, cross the ends, and then 

pull them out to their full lengths. This 

makes a clean cut, the slices will be uni- 

— and no BREAD need be wasted. 


@ A few frameless oil paintings were 
the relics of a collection made during 
my bachelordom. One of these, 6 by 8 
inches in size, was framed by a dealer for 
$3.50, and when the family breeze over 
this burst of extravagance had somewhat 
abated I thought of some old discarded 
gilt FRAMES in my father’s attic and 
secured them. I sawed through them 
near two opposite corners, leaving two 


perfect corners, All that remained to be 
done was to measure and, in the mitre- 
box, cut off the ends to a right size, glue 
and nail together. I painted the entire 
frame with gold paint and, when dry, 
went over this with a coat of thin shel- 
lac, which answered very well for a 
lacquer. J. R. D. 


# In a simple country home where every- 
thing was delightfully artistic although 
there had been no large expenditure of 
money, I found in the guest chamber 
to which I was ushered the prettiest of 
CURTAINS. They were of silkolene in 
a strange oriental pattern of the tans, 
dull blues, sage greens and terra cottas 
which somehow resolve themselves into 
such a beautiful “altogether,” and they 
were tied back by bunches of raffia in 
which occurred again the same dull, 
restful tones. I. G. C. 


# Do all readers know of the “SUN- 
SHINE BAG?’ It is so simple to make 
and gives so much pleasure. I recently 
helped fill one for a convalescent friend. 
I first made a bag of pretty cretonne, one 
which would be useful as a workbag 
after having fulfilled its initial purpose. 
I then asked some friends of the invalid 
to contribute something to -the bag. 
When it was full it was sent with 
the request that one article, only, 
be taken out each day. Im this case 
over thirty articles were sent, and there 
were duplicates, showing that 
“many men have many minds.” The 
gifts included books, poems, cologne, 
photographs, magazines, a basket of figs, 
cheerful letters, puzzles, a fir balsam pil- 
low, and other things. The articles need 
not be expensive, a bright and interesting 
letter is an acceptable offering, always, 
but the greater the variety, of course, the 
better. No small part of the invalid’s 
interest is in wondering whom she will 
-hear from to-morrow. F. B. P. 


#@ Small aluminum SPOONS may be 
bought for a trifling sum. They are very 
useful as eggspoons in place of silver- 
ware. M. W. E. 


@ TI have recently read several ways of 
making children’s FRENCH DRESSES, 
but I like my own way the best. Use 
only the lower part of the waist lining, 
cutting the pieces about two inches wide 
at the narrowest place and straight along 
the upper edge. Hem this straight edge 
and sew the other edges into the seams 
with the outside portions. The dress is 
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very easy to iron, and I have never been 
troubled by the waist sagging in front 
or getting out of place in any way. 
B. E, K. 


# A wooden form for stretching the 
litttle knitted shirts which are rather 
expensive and 
which shrink so 
easily when put 
in the regular 
wash, has proven 
useful. It is 
made a half inch 
larger than the 
shirt and is in 
two portions con- 
nected by hinges, each portion having 
fastened to it an arm of wood, slightly 
tapered toward the end. The shirt 
slips on this form, while wet, the hinges 
allowing the sleeves to go on easily; it 
is buttoned and set to dry in a warm 
place; when taken off, if thoroughly dry, 
it looks like a new garment. G. A. L. 


# We found some odd shaped JARS, 
made of the ordinary flowerpot terra 
cotta. After painting with very thin, 
green paint we had a good imitation of 
antique bronze. J. R. D. 


# A vanilla bean kept in a box of sugar 
will impart a delicate FLAVOR to the 
sugar, without appreciable waste of the 
bean. This is not only an economy but 
insures a fine flavor. A. M. O. 


# A novelty in Austrian ware has ap- 

peared in the shops. It is a small brown 

TUB with gold hoops and upright han- 

dles of gold. It has a cover and rests in 

a saucer that is not detachable. It is to 

4 a the pyramid of butter balls. 
» 


# During a three weeks’ stay in a hos- 
pital, my greatest consolation was a BAG 
in which I kept my “treasures” suspended 
from the head of the bed, within easy 
reach of my hand. The draw-strings 
were over a yard long, permitting me to 
swing the bag to almost-any part of the 
bed without obliging me to turn. In it 
were handkerchiefs, a small pair of scis- 
sors, letters and numerous other small 
articles so easily mislaid when one is 
helpless. A notebook, a small pad of 
paper and a pencil helped to beguile 
many an otherwise long hour. This 
simple white bag, about six inches square, 
with its blue ribbons, served as an orna- 
ment, saved the nurse many trips, 
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“amused” the patient, and elicited favor- 
able comments from all who saw it. M. 


# A convenient arrangement for a 
young girl’s room, to hold mementos of 
parties, picnics, dances, etc, is a strong 
piece of faney linen or crash which 
is tacked securely on the wall, and on 
which the articles are pinned. This is 
ealled a “SOUVENIR BOARD,” and 
may be of any size. If desired, one’s 
monogram may be embroidered in one 
corner. This saves pinning the knick- 
knacks into the wall, and tearing the 
paper. R. A. B. 


# My method of keeping half of a com- 
pressed YEAST CAKE has proved 
new to many of my friends. Drop the 
left-over, unwrapped, into a large cup 
of cold water, set in a eool place and it 
will keep perfectly a week or more. 


# Often when a large bottle of OLIVES 
is opened and only partly used, the re- 
mainder, though left in the brine, be- 
comes comparatively tasteless. If half 


an inch of olive-oil is poured on the top 
and the bottle well corked, the olives will 
retain their flavor indefinitely. J. D. W. 


# A lady who possesses the same GOLD- 
FISH to-day that were purchased over 
ten years ago was asked by the writer 
for the secret of her success in keeping 
them so long. “One of the most impor- 
tant considerations,” was the reply, “is 
that my aquarium is always kept covered 
with a piece of glass. Every morning 
the moisture that has collected thereon 
is wiped away.” This may not sound 
like good theory, but the experience of 
more than one person bears testimony 
to the efficacy of the practice. Further- 
more, the water is never permitted to be 
changed oftener than twice a year; more 
frequent changing, it was averred, being 
detrimental to the life of the finny 
inhabitants. A little water is added at 
intervals, to supply any loss by evap- 
oration. The aquarium is placed where 
it can receive abundance of light; 
though the direct rays of the sun are 
never permitted to fall upon it in sum- 
mer. Feeding with a prepared food is 
allowed but three times a week, and then 
only sparingly; while the water plant 
with which the receptacle is provided 
affords any further necessary nutriment. 
While a sudden change to very cold water 
from that of a moderate temperature will 
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produce ill effects, the writer has found 
that the little creatures are not in the 
least affected by the natural atmospheric 
changes. They may be kept in a room 
without fire the year around and will 
thrive even should the water freeze over. 
Goldfish require only the barest attention 
possible, as too much care will kill them. 
S. Virginia Levis. 


# A young woman who lavishes a great 
deal of love and care upon a pet CAT 
received a dainty birthday gift. It was 
a book made of green and white card- 
board in which were pasted clippings 
from Goop HovuseKkeepine relating to the 
care of cats, Each clipping had an ap- 
propriate heading,—“I want the doetor, ° 
“IT won’t eat,” “A flea in my ear,” “It 
‘fits’ too quick,” ete, and on every other 
page was a pretty picture of a cat. The 
book was tied with red ribbon, and 
dangling from it were tiny pill bottles 
containing all the cat remedies mentioned 
in the book,—castor oil, copperas, sul- 
phur, pyrethrum powder, and even grass 
seed. The gift was thankfully received 
and its owner is now considered an au- 
thority on cats. E. E. 


# The resourceful one of the family 
was appealed to for a new idea for a 
child’s party a progressive peanut 
PARTY, she promptly replied. Have 
your tables set as for cards with a heap 
of peanuts in the middle of each. About 
a dozen peanuts in each pile should be 
gilded and as many more silvered. Put 
a pair of candy tongs on each table. Pro- 
ceed as in the game of jackstraws and at 
the end of each five minutes ring the bell 
and let the children progress. The gilt 
peanuts count ten and the silver ones 
five, all others one. 


#T followed the customary method of 
daubing the wax on the floor with a bit 
of cloth and polishing it with a piece of 
carpet under a weighted brush. The re- 
sult is satisfactory but the method is 
grievous. The other day a man who does 
the floor waxing for a large contractor 
showed me that equally good results 
could be obtained in a much easier way. . 
He took some COTTON WASTE, 
dropped the wax on it and rubbed it 
back and forth with the weighted brush 
until the floor was filled. He then took 
a fresh piece of waste, as wax will not 
polish wax, and rubbed the floor a few 
moments when a fine polish appeared. 


The waste seems peculiarly adapted to 
this work and the*labor of pushing the 
heavy brush is decidedly diminished. 
M. I. 


#@ We are very fond of NUTS, but late 
in the winter they become so dry and 
tasteless that we were delighted to find 
a means of freshening tne n. We scatter 
them on the ground after the snow is 
gone and leave them there over night or 
even longer. It is surprising how like 
fresh nuts they taste. C. C. 


#@ One bitter cold night last winter both 
the water and the drain pipe had frozen. 
Under the kitchen was an open space so 
it was dangerous to apply a torch there. 
We joined together some rubber gas tub- 
ing and fastened it to the radiator in the 
dining room, then stirred up a fire in the 
furnace until there was a high steam 
pressuree The TUBING was put 
through a hole in the kitchen floor and 
the hot steam soon thawed the pipes. 


D. W. 


@TI have an oblong workbox on legs 
and casters, which I easily take from 
room to room wherever I want to sit, and 
I have all my work and all my “tools” 
before me. Mine is a box twenty-five 
inches long, eighteen wide and fourteen 


deep, with a handy shelf added. The 


cleat in the back with nails in holds my 
thread, darning cotton, thimble, shears, 
ete. I tacked cretonne both inside and 
out, and padded the cover on both sides, 
tacking a band of ribbon across to hold 
handy things; the padding makes a nice 
eushion for needles and pins. I do not 
roll my patterns up, as it makes them 
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unhandy to cut from; I pin them to- 
gether flat and lay them in the bottom. 
On this I place a false bottom of paste- 
board the size of the box, padding and 
vovering it. This not only covers my 
patterns, but is easily removed and 
brushed when dusty. Pockets or other 
additions may be put in to suit each 
one’s fancy. Mrs L. FE. Ellison. 


# We removed all annoyance from the 
oil or gas night lamp by installing a 
three -and one-half volt ELECTRIC 
LIGHT with a switch within easy réach 
from the bed. Short connections with 
dry batteries made the expense compar- 
atively small and the result was better 
than an illuminated clock dial. O. W. K. 


# In playing any GAME that requires 
enumeration, such as the well-known 
“eni, meny, miny, mo,” I substitute 
something that will be of after use for 
the children to know. For instance, the 
Greck alphabet, pointing around the 
circle with “Alpha, beta, gamma, delta,” 
etc—the one coming out on “omega” 
being “it.” Sometimes it is the signs 
of the zodiac in their order, “Aries, 
Taurus, Gemini, Cancer,” ete; or again, 
the numerals in French. Of course in 
this way the children get only a mechan- 
ical knowledge of these things, but 
terms are fixed in their heads that often 
— a stumbling block to beginners. 


© For holding a dress skirt in place in 
front, a friend makes a little strip of the 
goods, doubled and about four inches 
long and an inch wide. This she stitches 
to the inside of the skirt band in the 
middle of the front. When the SKIRT 
is put on, this strip is pinned to the 
corset with a safety pin. Mabel Thayer. 


# The application of cloths wrung out 
of hot water for the relief of pain is so 
customary in the sick room that I have 
often been surprised at the prevailing 
awkardness of methods. Given a double 
farina kettle, a spirit lamp, or any sim- 
ple heater and the problem is an easy 
one. With hot water in the outer part 
of the kettle place the boiler over a low 
flame. Wring out the cloths and place 
them in the dry inner kettle, keeping the 
cover on. When they are hot enough to 
use, take one out and apply to the patient, 
leaving ihe other to keep hot. In iis 
way a constant supply of HOT CLOTHS 
can be kept without once scalding the 
hands. If the cloths become a trifle dry 
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a little water can be sprinkled over them 
when they are returned to the boiler. 


x. 


# To test a CAKE I split a straw, and 
insert it, with the split spread. When 
it comes out there is a bit of cake dough 
between the ends, which tells me the 
exact condition of the interior of my 


cake. IL B. 
# Boys will not object to patched 


trouser seats if the put ws 

ike those on the 

— bicycle trousers 

worn by men 

and boys. The 

line a b is about 

seven inches in 

length and is 

stitched into the 

middle back 

seam; is half 

as long and is stitched into the seam of 

the leg. The curved edge is turned 

under and stitched twice around. Of 

course the patches should be like the 

trousers and cut the same way of the 
eloth, W. K. 

# A uew and convenient untensil for 

separating the cream from a bottle of 

milk is a small aluminum DIPPER, 

holding one ounce. The price brings it 

within the reach of all. Any help in the 

home modification of milk should be 

cordially weleomed. O. C. 


The 


you ready for inspection?” 
speaker was the captain of a Pacific Mail 


steamer en route to Japan. As he spoke 
he unfolded a spotless white cambrie 
handkerchief. “What is that for, ecap- 
tain?” I asked. “For the outside of 
the pots and kettles,” was his reply. 
What woman could resist such an invi- 
tation to visit a portion of her own king- 
dom usurped by man! We went to the 
cook’s galley and, sure enough, the spot- 
less handkerchief was passed over 
KITCHEN utensils and along the 
shelves—and then held up for my inspee- 
tion, unchanged. “Woe to the cook and 
his assistants if it were stained,” said 
the captain. “Now come into the pas- 
try-room. You've heard about floors 
clean enough to eat from. What do you 
think of this?’ The floor, which bore 
the test of the white handkerchief to 
perfection, was of glazed red brick. ‘The 
pastry-cook was in snowy white from 
head to foot, with white shoes. Then 
we went into the cold storage room, where 
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hung the meats for the twe weeks’ voy- 
age, and finally to the ice-making 
machine where, from distilled water, 
fresh ice was made daily for our use. 
No microbes anywhere, that was evi- 


dent. A. M. G. 


# When CUTTING sleazy or very thin 
silks, that will pull out of place and 
ruin the temper of the dressmaker, lay 
the goods between twe thin sheets of 
paper, and cut out paper and all. M. F. 


# A piece of coarse wide shoe string 
makes the strongest and most lasting 
of HANGERS for men’s and _ boys’ 
heavy coats. Every home device failed 
for the heaviness of the coats strained 
my other impromptu hangers until they 
snipped or frayed. But the coarse shoe 
string, built for pulling, fitted the neces- 
sity exactly. F. H. D. 


# An OLIVE placed in each cup before 
pouring in the bouillon gives the liquid 
an added and pleasing flavor. Mrs J. 


# Tt would save your wife’s BACK 
many an ache if you would make the 
wash bench higher according to her 
hight and lengthen out the legs of the 
washing machine. Our bench is two feet 
high and it is really a pleasure to use it. 
If I were to build another house, I would 
have the sink made much higher. Nine 
out of every ten that I have ever seen 
are too low for the average person. FE, 


A. K. 


# A WICK that is too wide for the 
lamp or stove may be slipped in quite 
easily if it is first starched, dried and 
ironed, The starch will not interfere 
with its duty as condtretor of oil. Lee. 


# A certain man, whose ingenuity has 
frequently been of value to the women 
of his family, discovered a use for the 
soles of his discarded rubbers. He cut 
the heavy rubber into strips and, plac- 
ing two or three together, nailed them 
firmly to the end of a small wooden han- 
dle, making a SINK-SCRAPER of flex- 
ibility and durability far superior to 
those that he had hitherto bought. P.G. 


#T always tried to have a place for 
everything and cverything in its place, 
but never thought how difficult it might 
be for others to find things if I were not 
at hand. During an illness when out- 
siders had to take charge there was a 
prolonged hunt for many articles needed. 


Ever since that experience I have kept 
a‘small TABLET hanging in a conven- 
ient place and on it have written the 
whereabouts of different articles. ‘The 
family know about the tablet and can 
easily consult it. If I change anything 
about the house I immediately make the 
change in my directions. Kittie. 


# The recent article on STENCIL dec- 
orations recalls another application of 
this useful art, namely for wall decora- 
tion. I have seen two particular effect- 
ive friezes that were both designed and 
executed by amateurs; the one, a medi- 
eval design of black dragons on a red 
background for use in a library; the 
other, a frieze in the library of a Greek 
letter fraternity house, where the fra- 
ternity monogram was used for the main 
feature of the design, the letters being 
connected by half wreaths of laurel. 
This was wrought out in the fraternity 
colors, and as this type of- decoration 
seems peculiarly appropriate to dens or 
to clubhouses, it has attracted a good 
deal of attention. M. H. 


# If honey becomes sugared or candied, 
place the jar in hot water for several 
hours. The HONEY will become smooth 
and clear. Be careful to keep out every 
drop of water. A, M. B. 


© After search I found in a hardware 
shop some delightful little iron wedges 
with a spring to them that subdued the 
most obstinately rattling WINDOWS. 
These should be securely tied to the win- 
dow frame lest they be out of the way, 
as, like the cowboy’s pistol, they are apt 
to be “wanted sudden.” Erema. 


# Here is an idea for the woman who 
owns fine LACES which she thinks have 
been hopelessly ruined by home washing 
or bad cleaning. Fill a glass jar with 
warm suds, made of soft water and white 
soap. Set the jar in the sun and keep 
the laces in it until they are bleached. 
Rinse well in clear water (you may add 
a little tea or strained coffee if you pre- 
fer that color), and hang where they will 
freeze dry.- Outside the window and 
inside the shutter is a good, safe place. 
The drying will probably take twenty- 
four hours. Care must be taken to have 
the lace thoroughly saturated, and it 
must freeze before it has time to drain. 
The water, in freezing, will expand every 
little picot and the fiber of every thread, 
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leaving the lace almost as soft and filmy 
as when new. S&S. 


# In many homes, as in ours, the space 
on either side of the sink is small, a 
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great inconvenience at dish-washing- 
time. My husband made an extension 
about a foot wide by fitting a board to 
stand in the sink flush with the sink 
shelf. This extends the sink place and 
leaves ample room for the dish pan. It 
may be placed at either end and when 
not in use be set away, A. K. R. 


#TIf any “Discovery” reader has not 
found just the recipe for an OYSTER 
COCKTAIL that suits her, will she try 
mine? Mix one heaping tablespoon of 
bottled horse-radish, one-third teaspoon 
Tabasco sauce, three tablespoons tomato 
catsup, one teaspoon Worcestershire 
sauce, two tablespoons lemon juice, one 
teaspoon vinegar, a scant teaspoon salt. 
Put the oysters in small glasses, adding 
to each glass one tablespoon of the sauce, 
and stand in a very cold place an hour 
or so before serving. Thirty (30) oysters, 
with this rule, will serve six persons. 


Mrs H. C. T. 


# Tailors make use of an unusually 
short needle called “betweens” for their 
felling and other fine hand work. Women 
who are fortunate enough to know about 
these handy little NEEDLES, all like 
them very much indeed for hemming and 
felling, as they are more conducive to 
fine work than the longer ones. F. B. 


# Empty pasteboard cracker boxes (one 
pound size) and the clean, white, wooden 
boxes chocolate comes in, lined with par- 
affine paper, are excellent to bake 
SPONGE CAKES in. They will not 
burn and the paper prevents sticking. 


E. C. M. 


# Failing. to secure an old SAGE 
PLANT, which we had always ‘supposed 
we must have in order to raise sage, we 
sowed seed, and were rewarded by an 
abundance of tender young shoots. 
Since then I have found that a great 
many persons are under the same mis- 
taken impression. §. 
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A Will of Its Own 


By Florence Gertrude Ruthven 


The heart hath a will of its own; 


The heart hath a will of its own; 


You may-think it is under your sway, And you know, if you care not to say, 


When lo! as a@ bird it hath flown 
Over the hills and away ;— 
Over the hills. and away, 


With whom ’twill be making its home 
Over the hills and away ;— 
Over the hills and away, 


And you. are left. weeping alone; And you are left weeping alone; 
You may call; but afar. it will stay, You may call, but afar it will stay, 


The heart hath a will of its own. 


The heart hath a will of its own. 
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Suppose a group of capitalists were to 
buy up the sources of pure and palatable 
water supply east of the Missis- 
—— sippi river and proceed to sell 
Coaj Water to cities and towns and 
the inhabitants thereof on their 
own terms, putting up the price in time 
of drouth, extorting more and more 
from the purchaser under one pretext 
and another, and finally Lecoming so 
exorbitant as to occasion much suffering 
among the poor, and even the death of 
numerous babies and aged persons. The 
monopoly of this natural resource for 
purposes of gain would bring just retri- 
bution. Water, to be sure, is almost as 
free as air in a new country, but the time 
comes when every pint of it is precious, 
and prodigality gives place to an esteem 
which accords it due recognition for its 
value along with the other contents of 
the earth. 

How different is the case of our coal 
supply? There are substitutes for an- 
thracite coal, but not available to the 
public until many human beings have 
become martyrs to the greed of the mine 
owners. We shall be surprised if the 
heartless rapacity of cihese men does 
not breed in the radical atmosphere of 
the present day a powerful sentimert for 
public ownership of coal mines. In a 
conservative eastern newspaper, an organ 
of wealth and culture, we read these 
words: “The moral attitude of the coal 
roads in this matter is beyond discus- 
sion. Its iniquity is so apparent that 
the ethics of the situation need not be 
considered. The presidents of the coal 
_oads, though certain of them feel a 
divinely imposed responsibility for the 
anthracite deposits of Pennsylvania, do 
not for a moment assume any responsi- 
bility for babies frozen to death in New 
York tenements because the mothers 
could not buy fuel at the prohibitive 
prices which had been brought about 
by the coal strike.” 

The clamor for the publie ownership 
of everything under tke sun goes to 
absurd lengths, it seems to us. But it 
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is not a long step from water to coal, 
and it may be a short one when an 
croused public comes to understand and 
feel the situation. 


“Some people are going pure food 
crazy,” said Dr Harrington, secretary 
of the Massachusetts state 
board of health, at a recent 

public meeting in Boston. 

Hie added that much of the 
current literature on the subject gave 
a wrong impression of the situation. 
The testimony of the experts at this 
gathering indicated that Massachusetts 
was relatively little cursed with adul- 
terated foods, and that what adul- 
teration was practiced was not so much 
harmful as it was fraudulent. The mat- 
ter evidently had been grossly exagger- 
ated. 

This statement is entirely true. Im- 
purities, adulterants or decay in food 
must be guarded against, not only by 
manufacturers and vendors, but in 
home, hotel and restaurant. But that 
there is an abundance of pure and 
wholesome food available for all who 
intelligently seek it, is likewise appar- 
ent. Our Pure Food Assurance affords 
substantia! evidence of this fact. 

A federal law on this subject that 
shall be just to food producers and food 
consumers is much to be desired. “ven 
more important is uniformity, as well as 
justice, in the present conflicting maze 
of state laws about foods. The campaign 
upon Congress for a national pure food 
law should not be waged to the neglect 
of rational reform in state laws. It is 
so easy to work up enthusiasm for a 
bill in Congress, but so diffieult to tackle 
the dry details of state laws. We are all 
ready to instruct Congress, but it does 
not seem so grand to enforce or reform 
state statutes, local ordinances or house- 
Lold practice. 

Tt is fashionable to “join the pure food 
crusade,” but to know how to make or 
cook pure foods is not so “stylish.” 
People who most need to use common 
sense and better care_in buying, hand- 
lixg and cooking their daily food, take 
the least interest in domestic science 
and in the higher life of the household. 
It is so much easier to applaud sensa- 
tional speeches for a national pure food 
law and sign petitions for it, than to 
insist upon sanitation in one’s own 
kitchen or local market! 

We do not minimize the importance 
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or usefulness of adequate laws, national 
and state, but however wisely drawn 
and rigorously enforced, legislation can- 
not do for the household what it can 
only do for itself. But we do magnify 
the work that must be done by dealer and 
buyer, by grocer and cook, by mistress 
and maid, by consumers rich or poor, in 
order to insure not only “pure” food 
upon the table, but that which is prop- 
erly cooked, well served, wholesome, and 
full of quality. 

Our people are often prone to rely on 
state or national legislation to do that 
which each one can best do for himself. 
“Vote for me, and I will secure the bill 
you want, which will put an end to all 
your ills’—the politician’s plea is as 
effective now as though it had not been 
worked from earliest times. When 
Hadstone’s home rule bill seemed as- 
sured, not a few Irish peasants refused 
to plant potatoes “because we are going 
to rule ourselves, the government will 
care for us and we won't have to work 
any more!” Of course this was both 
ludicrous and pathetic, but it illustrates 
our point. Good laws will help a good 
cause like protection of the people 
against unwholesome food, but all the 
laws in the statute books will not make 
good cooks or wise mothers, sensible 
men and reasonable women,—even home 
rule won't make potatoes! 

Let us insist upon righteous laws and 
their enforcement, but let us not use 
them as an excuse for shirking our own 
individual responsibility and personal 
duty in daily work and home life. To 
know how to prepare and serve proper 
food, how to eat and work so as to con- 
serve health and wealth, how to live in 
harmony with Nature’s laws—such 
knowledge will do more for the public 
than any amount of man-made statutes. 


Tn each issue of this magazine appears 

a list of menus for the month’s meals, 
day by day, made out by a grad- 

Light wate in domestic science who has 
Lunch catered for a home table and like- 
Noon wise for a hospital. The rations 
are balanced as carefully as a 
stock-raiser selects and apportions “feed” 
for the most valuable of his animals— 
which is more than can be said of the 
planning of the meals in the average 
home where health is not the first con- 
sideration. The representativé family 
for wl.ich these menus are made up con- 


sists in the main of persons leading se- 
dentary lives, rather than outdoor work- 
ers; and this leads to the question 
immediately at hand, namely, the seem- 
ing slenderness of the noonday lunches 
as outlined. Only after becoming thor- 
oughly convinced of the wisdom of the 
light lunch policy did the Editor consent 
to its adoption in our menus. The night 
dinner is chosen as adapted to the larger 
number of readers, and the luncheon, 
whether or not the men of the family 
be absent, should under these conditions 
be easy of preparation and calculated to 
put but slight strain on the digestive 
powers. IJlead workers, we find, make it 
a rule nowadays to eat very lightly at 
noon, else the afternoon’s labor counts 
for little. Our luncheons will be found 
on analysis to be nutritious and to solve 
admirably the problem of a sufficient 
quality of nourishing food without over- 
loading the stomach or encroaching upon 
the dinner. Families in which there 
are outdoor workers can easily make 
such additions as they please to the 
noonday fare, 


Where is the mother who will help 
stem the tide of extravagance and folly 
by setting an example of sim- 
Vulgar plicity and inexpensiveness in 
children’s parties? Must the 
daughters and sons of clergy- 
men, teachers and other professional 
men whose incomes are s!ender beside 
those of industrial captains, forego the 
companionship of «heir more luxurious 
mates? The different classes need one 
another’s society—it is difficult to say 
which loses the more by the deprivation. 
Our democracy, calls for their free inter- 
mingling, which has been one of the 
blessings of our national life. The bur- 
dening of a highly cultured class with 
unnecessary expense in the little enter- 
tainments and diversions for children is 
a wrong whose consequences may be far- 
reaching. 

Costly viands, souvenirs, gifts, clothes 
for children are yulgar. Worse than 
this, they are cruelty in the long run, 
robbing childhood of its natural joy and 
development, cursing the years of youth 
with ennui and unhappiness. 

In justice, be it said, the offenders 
are not always the rich, by any means. 
The impulse to outdo is quite as likely 
to arise in the mind of the proud par- 
ents whose means are not in keeping 
with their ambition. 
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Banjo Clocks 
in Modern Homes 


By Mary H. Northend 


HERE are to be seen in modern homes many sh 
styles of banjo clocks. Clocks of this type [| @ fia 
- came into vogue during the first quarter of the | 
nineteenth century, and were the thought of one 
Willard, whose name is very prominent in the list 
of clock manufacturers of the early days in America. 
There were four brothers of this name who lived 
in Grafton, Massachusetts——Simon, Aaron, Benja- 
man and Simon, Jr, and it is thought that to the 
latter of these the idea occurred. The clocks, which 
have a round, full face inclosed in a gilt frame, are 
in long cases which end in an oblong form with 
an edging of gilt. 
In the center of 
this box at the 
bottom of the 
case intro- 
duced various de- 
signs, such as a 
.ship under full 
sail, an eagle on 
the wing, or a 
view of Mount 
Vernon. In 
some instances 
the center is an 
oval of glass 


through which 
the pendulum is 
seen, as it slowly | 
swings back and 
forth in its case. 


While the ban- 
jo clock is fin- 
ished plainly, 
certain inno¥a- 
tions have beén 
made in artistic 
decorations of = 
gilt. These are to be found on either side of Be + 
the clock. The banjo clock, by the way, has one 
singular feature: it lacks a striking apparatus. 

Three of the different styles of banjo clocks, 
all of them by Willard, are shown in the ac- 
companying illustrations. These are all from 
homes in Salem, Massachusetts, and have in 
each case been inherited from ancestors who “2 
in their early days were among the merchant i 
princes of this seaport town. Timepieces ; 
which are the original product of Willard are Asis 
rarely to be bought, and eommand good prices. 
A Willard clock They are not found in large numbers outside 
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New England, their original home, where 
lovers of the antique are in the habit 
of making collections of them. Some 
of the banjo clocks are beautiful in 
form and decoration, insomuch that 
modern clock makers have used them as 
models for some of their choicest cre- 
ations, 


The Secret of Well-Heated Rooms 


A room may be heated to a high tem- 
perature, and still not feel comfortably 
warm. The secret of this, according to 
several authorities, notably Dr Henry 
Mitchell Smith of Brooklyn, New York, 
and Professor Wilson of the United 
States signal service, is the lack of 
moisture in the air. A room heated to 
68 degrees, with a humidity of 60 per 
cent, is declared more comfortable than 
one heated to 72 degrees with half this 
humidity. Repeated 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


satisfaction that the human and bovine 
tuberculosis are distinct; that, however, 
man may acquire bovine tuberculosis; 
that one-sixth of the large number of 
human cases investigated were infected 
with the bovine type; that the disease 
may be acquired through infected beef 
and milk. This makes the rigid inspec- 
tion of beef and its products highly im- 
portant. The city of Chicago, through 
its board of health, has instituted an in- 
spection over meats which have passed 
the United States inspectors. These 
“loop” inspectors, as they are called, are 
stationed at express depots and wholesale 
markets. Of the meat thus far con- 
demned, tuberculosis was responsible for 
85 per cent. 


About the House 


The tiny silvery moth is a dangerous 
enemy to the piano, at- 


tests proved that a tem- 
perature of about 65 
degrees yields the most 
of comfort and health, 
the percentage of mois- 
ture being above 50. 

A saving of at least 
124% per cent in the 
total cost of heating 
may be effected, says 
Professor Wilson, if we 
can keep comfortable at 
about 65 degrees, so 
large a proportion of 
the coal is consumed in 
raising the temperature 
from 60 to 70 degrees. 
Dr Smith recommends 
for every family a hy- 
grometer or moisture 
indicator. The needed 
humidity may be se- 
cured by evaporating 
water in the rooms, pro- 
vided the water tank 
of the heating apparatus 
does not supply it. It is 
dangerous to pass in 
winter from a_ house 
where humidity is 30 
degrees or thereabouts 
to the cold outdoor air 
where the percentage is 
60 or 70 degrees. 


Milk and Meat 
In their laboratory 


tacking the felt used in 
the various parts. Only 
constant care will pre- 
vent their finding lodg- 
ment. Keeping a piano 
closed will not protect 
it. Look along the key-: 
board and if you notice 
an uneven appearance 
of the keys, lift the strip 
in front of them and ex- 
amine closely. If you 
see fine particles of 
wool, the moths are 
working there. I use 
camphor gum tied in 
cheesecloth and sus- 
pended by a fine cord. 
I place gum also in the 
-bottom of the piano, re- 
newing when it has dis- 
appeared. I place a 
small dish partly filled 
with turpentine on the 
floor close to the pedal. 
E. Josephine Meyer. 


On WHITEWASHED 
Creminecs and walls 
where many coats have 
been put on, paper 
won't stick. After 
scraping, wash lightly 
with a liquid made by 
mixing a quart of mo- 
lasses in four gallons of 
water. Let dry; apply 


work the Germans have 
demonstrated to their 


the paper, using a thick 
paste. William Lewis. 


__“ Diogenes pretended to be absolutely natural. 
Yet he elected to dwell in a barrel where everybody 
came to look at him. It would have been more 
natural to live in an ordinary, comfortable house. But 
Diogenes in an ordinary house would not have been 
Diogenes. It is on the same principle that certain 
authors and actors and painters wear their hair long, 


or others elect to attend society functions in blue 
flannel shirts, To wear short hair or to be dressed like 
everyday human beings would not arrest attention. 
The more you study mankind the more you discover 
that every man is playing a part.” 

RICHARD MANSFIELD 
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““We Icft him sleeping, all warmly moist and rosy, in his crib” 


The Seven Ages of the Ilome-Maker. Page 205 
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